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40TH ConaRgEss, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. { ReporT 
2d Session. , No. 47. 





CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
[To accompany bill H. R. No. 948.] 


May 25, 1868.—Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. JENCKES, from the Joint Select Committee on Retrenchment, submitted the 
following 


REPORT. 


The Joint Select Committee on Retrenchment, who were by a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the two houses instructed to “consider the expediency of 80 amending 
the law under which appointments to the public service are now made, as to 
provide for the selection of subordinate officers after due examinatwn by proper 
boards, thetr continuance tn office during specified terms, unless dismissed 
upon charges preferred and sustained before tribunals designated for that 
purpose, and for, withdrawing the public service fron. Leing used as an instru- 
ment of political or party patronage,” beg leave to submit the following report : 


Prior to the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, the civil service 
of the government included no other officers than those appointed by the Oon- 
gress of the confederation. The entire civil administration was committed to the 
governments of the States and officials appointed by them. There were no 
government revenue laws, and no government revenue offices; nor were there 
any executive departments, with their chiefs and staff of clerks and force of 
employés. Upon the adoption of the Constitution, the power to* create offices 
and to appoint officers of the United States, independent of those of the States, 
and superior to them, for the purposes of the general government, first came into 
being. This power was exercised at first cautiously and with great discrimina- 
tion. Upon the organization of the government under the Constitution, the 
only civil officers recognized were those created by the Constitution, and the 
necessary officers for the transaction of the business of the first Congress. The 
firat attempt to enlarge the number of civil officers in the exercise of the powers 
granted by the Constitution, was by the passage of “ An act establishing an 
executive department to be denominated the a ere of Foreign Affairs,” 
passed July 27, 1789; and this act merely provided for the appointment of the 
head of that department, and a chief clerk. These two officers were then 
believed to be sufficient to transact ali the business of the foreign relations of 
this government. 

On the 31st of July, 1789, an act was passed “ to regulate the collection of 
duties,” which provided for a number of customs officers in the several districts 
which were declared to be ports of entry and ports of delivery, but the number 
of offices created by this act was less than 200. 

The next act authorizing the appointment of civil officers is that establishin 
the Department of War, passed on the 7th of August, 1789, and this Sravided 
for two principal officers, and the poe appointment or employment of other 
subordinates. The acts “establishing light-houses” and “ making provision for 
the coasting trade, and for the registering and clearing of vessels,” implied the 
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employment of additional officers, and in fact admitted into the service of the 
United States all those who had been employed under the authority of the 
several States, for the purposes and in the capacities named in the acts of 
Congress. 

The act establishing the Treasury Department, passed September 2, 1789, 
made provision for a Secretary of the Treasury, a Comptroller, an Auditor, a 
Treasurer, a Register, and an assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury ; and 
the act immediately following it, of the 11th of September, 1789, authorized 
the heads of departments to “ appoint such clerks therein, respectively, as they 
shall find necessary,” but limited the salary of each of said clerks to the sum 
of $500 per annum. 

These were the small beginnings of the civil service of the United States. 
Under the administration of President Washington, the whole number of 
employés in the departments of the civil service was said by him to be “a 
mere handful,” and the manner in which they were appointed, the great care 
which he took in the selection, and the personal supervision which he gave, as 
it was possible for a President then to do to all his appointees, will be referred 
to and shown by quotations from his correspondence and messages. 

By the acts “ establishing duties on distilled spirits, on carriages, on selling 
wines by retail, on properties sold at auction, on stamps, on snuff, and on dther 
articles,” and by the act of March 2, 1799, “ regulating the collection of duties 
on imports and tonnage,” the number of these offices was increased; but we 
have no authentic record of the number appointed and employed in each depart- 
ment until “the roll of the persons having appointment under the United 
States” was transmitted by President Jefferson to Congress on the 16th of Feb, 
ruary, 1802. So far as the committee have been able to ascertain, the small 
volume containing this “roll” is the firat authentic publication of the names ot 
the persons in the employment of the government of the United States. From 
this volume it appears that the total number of officers in the customs, or, a8 
then called, “the external revenue,” was 713, (less than the present force of the 
New York custom-house,) and their annual compensation amounted to $439,567; 
the number of officers in the internal revenue was 493, and their compensation 
was $113,00Q; the number of officers connected with the land office 8, and 
their annual compensation $4,765 26; the number of postmasters, 994, with an 
annual compensation of $69,900; while in all other departments of the civil 
establishment, including the officers at the seat of government and in the diplo- 
matic service, there were 414 receiving annually a total of $445,000. 

These were the small beginnings of a service which now numbers more than 
53,000 persons, and whose annual compensation amounts to about thirty mil- 
lions of dollars. 

No other authentic record of the persons employed in the civil service was 
published until after the second war with Great Britain. On the 27th of April, 
1816, Congress passed a joint resolution requiring the Secretary of State to 
compile and print once in every two years a register of all officers and agents, 
civil, military, and naval, in the service of the United States; and the first 
attempt to comply with the requisitions of this joint resolution was published 
in the same year in a small octavo volume of 175 printed pages, which includes 
the names of all persons employed in the civil, postal, military, and naval 
departments of the United States. From that date we have registers publixhed 
regularly in every second year, which have swollen from the small octavo vol- 
ume of 190 pages published in 1817, containing 5,608 names, (including 3,502 
deputy postmasters and 154 assistants or clerks in post offices,) to the Blue 
Book of 1867, which contains 878 large octavo pages and over 60,000 names. 

By the Constitution and the acts of Congress passed in purauance of the 
authority granted by the Constitution, the appointment of all these officers is 
vested in the President of the United States or in the heads of departments, or 
in the courts of law. The number actually authorized to be appointed by the 
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courts of law is very few, extending no further than to the officers of the sev- 
eral courts. 

No person charged with the duty of making executive appointments was 
ever more careful in the selection of officers than President Washington. He 
was as Solicitous about the character and qualifications of a person tu be appointed 
in any of the custom-bouses of the United States as if he was to be employed 
in his own household. He never inquired into the political opinions of any 
candidate for executive appointment. Private friendship was not only no recom- 
mendation to his favor, but was actually an obstacle to the appointment of any 
poser claiming his favor for that reason. He was incapable of being swayed 

y political or private motives. 

“My friend ,” he says in one of his letters, ‘‘I receive with cordial welcome to my 
house and welcome to my heart; but with all his good qualities he is not a man of business. 
His opponent, with all his politics so hostile to me, is @ manof business. My private feel- 
ings have notbing to do with the case. I am not George Washington, but President of the 
United States. George Washington, I would do this man any kindness in my power. 
As President of the United States, 1 can do nothing.” 

Persons appointed to office by a superior acting upon this principle were not 
considered subject to removal except Be misconduct. During the eight years’ 
administration of President Washington he removed but nine persons from 
office—six unimportant collectors, one district surveyor, one vice-consul, and 
one foreign minister. The last was Mr Pinckney, who was recalled from Paris, 
not for any misconduct of his own, but because his principles and conduct were 
offensive to the then government of France—the piecicey “All the other 
dismissals were for cause.’”’ Under the administration of President Adams nine 
subordinate officers were removed, but none for political opinion’s sake. One 
head of a department was removed for cause. 

On the advent of President Jefferson to power, which was not only a change 
of administration but a change of party, and after one of the most violent and 
embittered political contests ever known, it was feared that he might use the 
power with which he was clothed to remove the subordinate officers of the gov- 
ernment on account of their opposition to his election, and for political reasons 
alone. But he took an early opportunity to set himself right on this question 
before the country; and in a letter to Dr. Rush, written from Washington on 
the 24th of March, 1801, twenty days after his inauguration, he says, speaking 
of the obstacles which might ‘‘ check the confidence ”’ of the people in his admin- 
istration : 

The great stumbling block will be removals, which, though made on those just principles 
only on which my predecessors ought to have removed the same persons, will nevertheless 
be ascribed to removal on party principles. 

Then, after describing the classes of persons over whom the power of removal 
might be exercised, he says: 

Of the thousands of officers, therefore, in the United States, a very few individuals only, 


aS not twenty, will be removed, and those only for doing what they ought not to 
ave done. 


I know that in oop thus short in the career of removal I shall give great offence to 
many of my friends. ‘That torrent has boen pressing me heavily, and will require all my 
force to bear up against; but my maxim is fiat justilia, ruat celum. 

In a letter written a few days after to General Knox, President Jefferson 
Bays: i 

I am aware of the necessity of a few removals for legal oppressions, delinquencies, and 
other malversations may be misconstrued as done for political opinions, would produce hesi- 
tation in the coalition so much to be desired; but the extent of these will be too limited to 
make permanent impressions. 

And in his celebrated letter to the merchants of New Haven, dated July 12, 
1801, he concludes by saying: 


The only questions concerning a candidate shall be, is he honest? is he capable? is he 
faithful to the Constitution ? 
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In the whole course of his administration, acting on the principles which he 
declared in his letter to Dr. Rush, President Jefferson removed but 39 persons; 
and he himself repeatedly and solemnly declared, and it has never been gain- 
said, that not one of them was removed because he belonged to the party opposed 
to his own ‘The “thousands” of officers then in the civil service were less 
than jive, and they now exceed fifty. 

Mr. Madison made five removals; Mr. Monroe nine; Mr. John Quincy Adams. 
two. Of course these removals were among the class of officers which required 
confirmation by the Senate; but if we should inquire concerning the inferior 
officers who are within the scope of the bill herewith reported, we should find 
that the number of removals was even less in proportion to the whole. ‘These 
officers were selected with great care and for their fitness to discharge the duties 
required of them, and retained their Pace although their chiefs might be 
removed. The committee have inquired from the sources of information acces- 
sible, but have not learned of a single removal among this class of inferior officers, 
except for cause, from the commencement of the administration of President 
Washington to the accession of President Jackson. 

The present system of appointment to office, which the proposed bill is an 
attempt to reform, commenced in the first month of the presidency of General 
Jackson. Down to this time all the offices in the civil service of the govern- 
ment had been considered to be held by the tenure of good behavior. No 
removals were made except for causé satisfactorily proved to the officer having 
the power of appointment. The following extract from a letter of General 
Dearborn, collector of the port of Boston, to Hon. W. H. Crawford, Secretary 
of.the Treasury, in the year 1822, is an example of the care with which subor- 
dinate officers of the customs were selected and appointed, and an illustration 
of their fidelity and industry. 

I have employed no more clerks than I found eae eas necessary to the prompt and 
correct discharge of the duties of the office. Their duties are constant and arduous, and 
every moment of their time is employed; in fact there has been so much labor for them that 
if motives of the most rigid economy had not governed, my feelings would have prompted 
ne to increase the number. The duties of some are complicated, and of the highest respon- 
sibility, requiring clear heads, industrious habits, and the most honest exactness in the dis- 
charge of their duties. It is difficult to obtain characters well qualified’ for such stations, 
and the duties are so complicated and various, that it requires a long time to render them 
ready and useful. 

The following description of the duties of General Dearborn’s cashier is 
written by a person who has pereonally an accurate knowledge of the Boston 
custom-house : 

The bond and debenture clerks were at that time paid the highest salaries. Among this 
number of competent and hard-working employés was Mr. Robert Farley, jr., the cashier, 
whose pay was but $800 per annum. Mr. F. received his appointment in 1819, when quite - 
young, being not more than 18, and for five years, besides receiving and paying out on an 
average about four millions of dollars yearly, he acted as book-keeper, the duties of the 
two positions involving @ great amount of labor. In addition to this, an important portion 
of the accounts since 1815 had been neglected, the sum of $2,800 in the impost had not been 
accounted for, and it devolved on him to journalize, post, and balance them for the four 

ears previous to his appointment. It was a most laborious task, performed out of office 

ours, and taking him five lovg and weary years to accomplish it. He worked not only in 
the hours of daylight, but often far into the night, and confesses, that although he was fond 
ot going to church, his practice was almost invariably to attend the afternoon service only, 
giving the forenoon of each Sunday to making up these back accounts. 

From among the many descriptions received by the committee of the present 
condition of the custom-house service, we select the following, which we believe 
to be applicable to more than one of those institutions : 

The revenue department of this government has been most shamefully maltreated, and by 
all political parties, as they have successively come into power. Its various institutions, 
instead of subserving the public interests as they should, have been converted into hospitals, 
alms-bouses, political fortresses, and places of refuge, (if not refuse.) Instead of capable 
officers, honest, respectable and faithful, brawling politicians, broken-down hacks, and 
imbecile persons have filled the places, through favoritism, nepotism, or corruption of some 
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kind. The government has lavished its fands, and for the da ey of having its business 
faithfally transacted it has appropriated an ample amount for that object; but intrigue and 
favoritism have almost neutralized its legitimate and intended effects in several ways. 
Incompetent and inefficient men are foisted in; they constitute the corps of loafers, whose 
time hangs idle on their hands, and who are continually hovering about the industrious, 
and are serious obstacles tu these. By means of personal influence, and plenty of time to 
wield it, they generally secure the fattest salaries, especially at a season when salaries are 
raised. Dishonest persons are another corps, embezzlers, peculators, corrupt or venal; these 
insinuate themselves into all branches as furtively as Ulysses managed to elude the searching 
hands of Polyphemus. Intemperate people also use the public fund, not for their families, 
but to distress and tantalize them. Partisans steeped in the elixir of ignorance dis the 
public books with their scrawling chirography, their blundering arithmetic, their dislocated 
orthography, and their downright assassination of grammar. The services of such seem to 
be venerated, and, therefore, they are very apt to sit in the highest places, and to be most 
richly remunerated for their actual impositions upon their great almoner, their direct employer. 
Nor is this all; they are generally the most strongly fortified in their positions, while the 
well qualified, quiet, faithful, unobtrusive incumbent is often the first to be removed—for 
what? To make room for a green hand, of course inexperienced, and perhaps unable to 
make good the vacancy at any time or by any discipline of training. This makes the offi- 
cial business limp, and perhaps inflicts serious damage upon it. Nor has the industrious, 
competent, faithfal victkm been removed from an easy and lucrative but from a decidedly 
laborious and meagerly paid station; and if it be too difficult for his inexperienced successor, 
the business will be diminished, or he will be provided with an assistant, or another will be 
appointed his substitute, while he is transferred to an easier, and very likely more lucrative, 
post. 

But let me not weary you with my observations, which could be protracted almost ad 
infinitum. Suffice it to say that the government appropriates enough money to pay for the 
aggregate services rendered to it, but the appropriation is so unequally and unjustly distrib- 
uted that they who do the most work and the best qualified get scanty salaries, while the 
sinecure, semi-sinecure, and ill-qualified drones realize large and altogether disproportionate 
compensation. It is so—truly so, incontrovertibly so, lJamentablyso. Very few do the work, 
and are poorly paid; they work in and out of hours, closely and incessantly ; salaries small. 
Others have most of the day for yawning, gadding, spinning yarns to the annoyance of 
others, snapping beans or corn, and reading newspapers, or writing for them, to while away 
the official interval. Soon as the hour of three arrives they are off quick as a flock of ducks 
at the discharge of a gun. They reap largely at the month's end, while the workers, who 
have been employed during their neighbor’s ennui, and who have been left behind, still 
plod on their drudgery, and at the end of the month receive but an unjust, a shameful pit- 
tance. Talk about injustice to factory operatives; the custom-bhouse clerk who does the 
work of others that really receive the pay is as unjustly treated as the operative. There 
are two iniquities: the work is unequally distributed, and the pay is unequally distributed. 


The change which commenced with the Presidency of General Jackson is 
too well known to need description, which is summed up in a single phrase, “ to 
the victors belong the spoils.” This means that the entire force of the civil 
service of the United States may be changed for mere political opinion, without 
any regard whatever to the qualifications or the meritorious services of the per- 
son in office or the person seeking office. The manner in which this change of 
policy was announced, in which it was received, and its effect upon the public 
service are well described, if not altogether impartially, in a recent biography 
of President Jackson, which is quoted in an appendix to this report, marked A. 

From that time to the present, nearly forty years, the partisan obligations of 
the candidate for office have been held to be of more consequence than his 

ualifications for the place for which he is a candidate, and every administrative 
daeaeneent of the government has been “ used as an instrument of political or 
party patronage,” the discontinuance of which system was one of the objects in 
view in the appointment of this committee. 

The evil effects of this custom of discharging well-trained officers, and of 
appointing unskilled persons in their places, has been well described by the 
present head of the Treasury Department. Secretary McCulloch says: 

The importance of retaining tried and experienced clerks can hardly be overrated, and the 
estimation in which such are held by business men is too often exemplified by their 
withdrawal from the department under the inducement of salaries offered them much 

ater than existing laws permit them to receive from the government. There have 
ait §31 resignations since January, 1866, many of them by persons competent and of 
considerable experience in their respective duties. Could ample salaries be paid and perma- 
nence of employment assured, independent of political questions, there could be no difficulty 
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in organizing the department on a basis rea superior in point of efficiency than any pri- 
vate establishment. A single experienced clerk can often perform with ease duties that could 
be but tndifferently discharged by several inexperienced persons. 

The assistant secretaries and heads of bureaus, charged by law with duties and responsi- 
bilities of the highest importance, are less favored in respect to salary than bank-tellers and 
buok-keepers in many private business houses. The clerks, particularly those holding promis 
nent positions, as chiefs of divisions, many of them directing the operations of numerous 
others, receive at present little more than half the salary their services would command from 
private parties em loying them in situations of like importance. This is especially true iu 
regard to the clerks in the Secretary's office, upon whose experience, judgment, and Integrity 
the Secretary must necessurily in a great measure rely for aid in the performance of his mui- 
tifarious duties, 

For the cost of the present system in the internal revenue department, and 
of the change of an assessor, the committee refer to the report of the special 
commiasioner of the revenue. 

The committee, under the resolution directing their appointment, have made 
inquiries into the preeent condition of the administrative departments of the 
government and considered the remedies for the evil complained of, and present 
the bill herewith bd eat as best calculated to produce the desired result. 
The remedy proposed by this bill is not based upon conjecture, or inference, or 
concurrence of opinion; but upon the direct and positive testimony of the 
greater number of the chief officers in the civil service. The committee pre- 
pared a circular letter, embracing 37 questions, addressed to the principal 
officers in the civil service of the grade required to be confirmed by the Senate, 
who have under them subordinates of the class within the scope of this bill, and 
they have received answers to these questions from more than 450 of these 
superior officers. The circular letter propounding these questions is hereto 
annexed, marked Appendix B. 

Abstracts from these reports, showing the present condition of the greater 
portion of the civil service, as represented by its chief officers, will be found in 
Appendix C to this report. 

The adverse report of John M. Connell, assessor 12th district, Ohio, is given 
in fall. 

The opinions of the earlier Presidents and others upon the principles which 
should govern appointments to office, are given in extracts from their writings, 


Appendix D. 
Abstracts of civil service in other countries : 
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Also portions of a report made in the 39th Congress, Appendix K. 

The committee also acknowledge the encouragement granted by the press to 
the advancement of this measure, and they submit extracts from articles in the 
North American Review, the National Quarterly Review, the Round Table, the 
Nation, the Chicago Tribune, the New York Tribune, the New York World, 
the Post and Advertiser of Boston, the New York Evening Post, and other 
papers and periodicals, Appendix E. 

They also acknowledge the services of Mr. Julius Bing, in hia co-operation 
with the committee in their researches into the systems of other countries, and 
in digesting the reports received {rom the officers of our own service, and for his 
efficient assistance in many other matters connected with the performance of 
their dutics. 

The phrase, “the civil service,” is popularly used to designate all those 
persons in the employment of the government who are not in the military or 
naval service, and by whose labors the executive and administrative business 
of the country is carried on. This service now includes more than 50,000 
officers, exclusive of that class which are required by law and by the Constitu- 
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tion to be confirmed by the Senate, and is more numerous than the whole force 
of the army and navy combined, as authorized by existing laws. About 30,000 
of these are in the postal department, and the remainder—about 20,000—are 
within the scope of the proposed bill. They are employed iu the various 
public offices in discharge of the public business throughout the United States. 

This service is divided into several branches and subdivided into numerous 
grades. The great proportion of offices under the control of the Department of State 
are those which require confirmation of the appointees by the Senate, and the num- 
ber of clerks and others employed in the proper duties of the department in Wash- 
ington is insignificant. In the Depa:tment of the ‘l'reasury the number of 
officers is greater than in all the other departments combined. These officers 
are employed in a great diversity of duties; some in the collection of revenues 
from customs, some in the assessment and collection of the internal revenue, 
some in the care and keeping of light-houses, some in the coast survey, some in 

the office of the ‘Treasurer of the Dinited States, some in the office of the Register 
of the Treasury, many in the offices of the Auditors and Comptrollers of the 
Treasury, some in the Loan department, some in the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency and the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Bureau of Statistics, 
in the printing and isening of the currency, in the revenue cutter service, in the 
inspection of steamboats and steam-boilers, in the special agencies, and as police 
and detectives, and as special agents in the Bureau of the Commissioner of 
Customs. 

In the Department of the Interior there are also a variety of duties. In 
addition to the general staff of that department, there are in the General Land 
Office a large number of officers who have charge of the public business relating 
to the public lands; in the Patent Office, a number of persons skilled in 
technology, who decide upon the granting of patents for inventions; in the 
Indian Office, a large number of persons who transact the business connected with 
the various Indian tribes; im the Pension Office, those who attend to the granting 
of pensions to invalid soldiers and to the widows and childreu of those who 
have lost their lives in the service. 

In the War Department there are all those who are employed in the Quarter- 
masters’ Department, the Subsistence Department, the Pay Department, the 
Surgeon General’s Office, the Ordnance Offite, the Freedmen’s Bureau, the 
Adjutant General’s Office, the Engineer’s Office, and the bureaus who have 
charge of the Washington aqueduct and the public buildings. In the Navy 
Department there are all the clerks at Washington and those attached to the 
bureaus and commissions and employed at the navy yards throughout the 
country. In the Post Office Department are all the clocks at Washington and 
also in the principal post offices throughout the country. 

The bill proposes to establish a board of commissioners who shall ascertain 
and determine the standard of qualification required for a candidate for each 
class and grade of these inferior offices, and provides that every such candidate 
shall pass a satisfactory examination in such manner as the board of commis- 
sioners shall require before being appointed to any of these places, and shall 
serve satisfactorily during the period of probation, the limit and conditions of 
which shall also be fixed by the board before he shall be entitled to a perma- 
nent place in the service. It is an attempt to require a certain degree of fitness 
in every candidate for the office which he wishes to hold, and to permit no one 
that does not possess the requisite qualifications to enter into the public service. 
Ample powers are given to the commissioners to establish rules and regulations 
which shall govern the examinations and probations, and the admission of all 
candidates to the public service, and to eject from that service all who may be 
found deficient in these qualifications, or who may be inefficient or incompetent 
from any other cause. . 
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APPENDIX A. 
EXTRACT FROM PARTON’S LIFE OF JACKSON, VOL. IIIJ., PAGES 209-225. 


Up to the honr of the delivery of General Jackson’s inaugural address, it was 
supposed that the new President would act upon the principles of his prede- 
cessors. In his Monroe letters he had taken strong ground against partisan 
sppointments, and when he resigned his seat in the Senate he had advocated 
two amendments to the Constitution designed to limit and purify the exer- 
cise of the appointing power. One of these proposed amendments forbade the 
re-election of a President, and the other the appointment of members of Con- 
gress to any office not judicial. 

The sun had not gone down upon the day of his inauguration before it was 
known in all official circles in Washington that the “reforms” alluded to in the 
inaugural address meant a removal from office of all who had conspicuously 
opposed, and an appointment to office of those who had conspicuously aided, the 
election of the new President. The work was promptly began. Figures are 
not important here, and the figures relating to this matter have been disputed. 
Some have declared that during the first year of the presidency of General Jack- 
son 2,000 persons in the civil employment of the government were removed 
from office, and 2,000 partisans of the President appointed in their stead. 
This statement has been denied. It cannot be ented that in the first month 
of this administration more removals were made than had occurred from the 
foundation of the government to that time. It cannot be denied that the 
principle was now acted Bron that partisan services should be rewarded by 
pusils office, though it involved the removal from office of competent and faith- 

ul incumbents. Colonel Benton will not be suspected of overstating the facts 
respecting the removals, but he admits that their number, during the year 1829, 
was 690. He expresses himself on this subject with less than his usual direct- 
ness. His estimate of 690 does not include the little army of clerks and others 
who were at the disposal of some of the 690. The estimate of 2,000 includes 
all who lost their places in consequence of General Jackson’s accession to 
power; and, though the exact number cannot be ascertained, I presume it was 
not less than 2,000. Colonel Benton says that of the 8,000 postmasters, only 
491 were removed ; but he does not add, as he might have added, that the 491 
vacated places comprised nearly all in the department-that were worth having. 
Nor does he mention that the removal of the postmasters of half a dozen great 
. cities was equivalent to the removal of many hundreds of clerks, book-keepers, 
and carriers. 

General Harrison, who had courteously censured General Jackson’s course 
in the Seminole war, who had warmly defended his friend Henry Clay against 
the charge of bargain and corruption, was recalled from Colombia just four days 
after General Jackson had acquired the power to recall him. General Harrison 
had only resided in Colombia a few weeks when he received the news of his 
recall. A Kentuckian, who was particularly inimical to Mr. Clay, was sent 
out to take his place. 

The appointment of a soldier so distinguished as General Harrison to rep- 
resent the United States in the infant republic of Colombia was regarded by 
the Colombians as a great honor done them, and an emphatic recognition of 
their disputed claim to a place among the nations. A purer patriot, a worthier 
gentleman, than General William Henry Harrison has not adorned the public 
service of his country. His eingular merits as a scholar, as a man of honor, as 
a soldier, and as a statesman, were only obscured by the calumny and eulogium 
incident to a presidential campaign. My studies of the Indian affairs of the 
country have given me the i idea of his valor, skill, and humanity. 

Samuel Swartwout was among the expectants at Washington—an easy, good- 
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natured man, most inexact, and even reckless, in the management of bnsiness; 
the last man in the whole world to be intrusted with millions. He had hopes 
of the collectorship of New York. On the 14th of March he wrote to his 
friend Jesse Hoyt, to let him know how he was getting on, and to give Hoyt 
the benefit of his observations, Hoyt himself being a seeker. 

I hold to your doctrine fully, (wrote Swartwout, ) that no d——d rascal who made use of 
his office or its profits for the purpose of keeping Mr. Adams in and General Jackson out of 
power is entitled to the least lenity or mercy, save that of hanging. So we think both alike 
on that head. Whether or not I shall get anything, in the general scramble for plunder, © 
remains to be proven; but I rather gueas I shall. What it will be is not yet so certain; 
perhaps keeper of the Bergen light-house. I rather think Massa Pomp stands a smart 
chance of going somewhere, perhaps to the place you have named, or to the devil. Your 
man, if you want a place, is Colonel Hamilton, he being now the second officer in the Sade 


ernment of the Union, and in all probability our next President. Make your suit to him, - 


then, and you will get what you want. I know Mr. Ingham slightly, and would recom- 
mend you to push like a devil if you expect aa reane from that quarter. Ican do you no 
good in any quarter of the world, having mighty little influence Reyeng Hoboken. The 
great goers are the new men, the old troopers being all spavined and ring-boned from pre- 
vious hard travel. I've got the bots, the fetlock, hip-joint, gravel, halt, and founders, 
and I assure you if I can only keep my own legs I shall do well; but I’m darned if I 
can any weight with me. hen I left home I thought my nag sound and strong, 
but the beast is rather broken down here. I'll tell you more about it when I see you in 
New York. In seriousness, my dear sir, your support must come from Mr. Van Buren and 
Mr. Colonel Hamilton. I could not help you any more than your clerk. 

The President, distracted with the number of applications for the New York 
collectorship, and extremely fond of the man who had “ pushed like a devil” a 
quarter of a century before at Richmond, gave Swartwout the place. Upon 
his return to New York his proverbial good-nature was put to a severe test, for 
the applicants for posts in the custom-house met him at every turn, crowded 
his office, invaded his house, and stuffed his letter-box. There was a general 
dismission of Adams men from the New York custom-house, and the new 
appointments were made solely on the ground that the applicants had aided 
the election of General Jackson. 

Henry Lee was appointed to a remote foreign consulship, a place which he 
deemed beneath his talents, and an inadequate reward for his services. He 
would have probably obtained a better place but for the fear that the Senate 
would reject the nomination. The Senate did reject his nomination even to the 
consulship, and by such a decided majority that nothing could be done for him. 
Even Colonel Benton voted against him. Lee, I may add, died soon after in 
Paris, where he wrote part of a history of the Emperor Napoleon. 

Terror, meanwhile, reigned in Washington. No man knew what the rule was 
upon which removals were made. No man knew what offences were reckoned 
' causes of removal, nor whether he had or had not committed the unpardonable 
sin. The great body of officials awaited their fate in silent horror, glad when 
the office hours expired at having escaped another day. 

The glvom of suspicion (says Mr. Stansbury, himself an office-holder) pervaded the face 
of society. No man deemed it safe and prudent to trust his neighbor, and the interior of the 
department presented a fearful scene of guarded silence, secret intrigue, espionage, and tale- 
bearing. A casual remark dropped in the street would, within an hour, be repeated at head- 
quarters ; and many # man received unceremonious dismission who could not, for his life, 
conceive or conjecture wherein he had offended. 

At that period, it must be remembered, to be removed from office in the city 
of Washington was like being driven from the solitary spring in a wide expanse 
of desert. The public treasury was almost the sole source of emolument. 
Salaries were small, the expenses of living high, and a few of the officials had 
made provision for engaging in private business, or even for removing their fami- 
lies to another city. No one had anticipated a necessity of removal. Clerks, 
appointed by the early Presidents, had grown gray in the service of the govern- 
ment, and were so habituated to the routine of their places that, if removed, 


they were beggared and helpless. 
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An old friend of General Jackson was in Washington this summer. He wrote 
on the 4th of July toa friend : 


I have seen the President, and have dined with him, but have had no free communication 
or conversation with him, The reign of this administration—I wish another word could be 
used—is in very strong contrast with the mild and lenient sway of Madison, Monroe, and 
Adams. To me it feels harsh ; it seems to have bad an unhappy effect on the free thoughts and 
unrestrained speech which have heretofore prevailed. I question whether the ferretting out 
treasury rats and the correction of abuses are sufficient to compensate for the reign of terror 
which appears to have commenced. It would be well enough if it were coufined to evil-doers, 
but it spreads abroad like « contagion: spies, informers, denanciations—the fecula of despotism. 
Where there are listeners there will be tale-bearers. A stranger is warned by his fnend on 
his first arrival to be careful bow he e ses himself in relation to any one or anythi 
which touches the administration. I ed hoped that this would be a national administration, 
but it is not even an administration of a - Our republic henceforth will be governed 
by factions, and the straggle will be who shall get the offices and their emolaments—a struggle 
embittered by the most base and sordid passions of the human heart. 


So numerous were the removals in the city of Washington that the business 
of the place seemed paralyzed. In July, a Washington paper said : 


Thirty-three houses which were to bave been built this year have, we learn, been stopped 
in consequence of the unsettled and uncertain state of things now existing here; and the 
merchant cannot sell his goods or collect his debts from the same cause. We have never 
known the city to be in a state like this before, though we have known it for many years. 
The individual] distress, too, produced in many cases by the removal of the destitute officers 
is harrowing and painful to all who possess the ordinary sympathies of our nature, without 
regard to pany seeling No mag, not absolutely brutal, can be pleased to see his Pereonal 
friend or neighbor suddenly stripped of the means of support, and cast upon the cold charity 
of the world without a shelter or a home. Frigid and insensible must be the heart of that 
man, who could witness some of the scenes that have lately been exhibited here, without a 
tear of compassion or a throb of sympathy. But what is still more to be regretted is that 
this system, having been once introduced, must necessarily be kept up at the commence- 
ment of every presidential term; and he who goes into office, knowing its limited and ancer- 
tain tenure, feels no disposition to make permanent improvements or to form for himself a 
permanent residence. He therefore takes care to lay up what he can during his brief official 
existence, to carry off to some more congenial spot, where he means to spend his life or 
re-enter into business. il, therefore, that he might have expended in city improvements is 
withdrawn, and the revenue of the corporation, as well as the trade of the city, is so far 
leesened and decreased. It is obviously a most injurious policy as it respects the interests 
of our city. Many of the oldest and most respectable citizens of Washington, those who 
have adhered to its fortunes through all their vicissitudes, who have ** grown with its growth 
and strengthened with its strength,” bave been cast off to make room for strangers, who 
feel no interest in the prosperity of our infant metropolis, and who care not whether it 
advances or retrogrades. 


As an illustration of the state of things in Washington at this time, I will 
here transcribe the story of Colonel T. L. McKinney, for many years the hon- 
est and capable Superiatendent of Indian Affaire, appointed to that office by 
Mr. Monroe. 


Some time after General Jackson had been inaugurated, the Secretary of War, Major 
Eaton, inquired of me tf [had been to see the President? Ysaid I hadnot. ‘Had you uot 
better go over?” * Why, sir?’ I asked. ‘I have had no official business to call me there, 
nor have I now; why should I go?” ‘“ You know, in these times,” replied the Secretary, ‘‘it 
is well to cultivate those personal relations which will go far toward securing the good will 
of one in power ”—and he wound up by more than intimating that the President had heard 
some things in disparagement of me; when I determined forthwith to go and see him, and 
ascertain what they were. On arriving at the door of the President’s House, I was snswered 
by the doorkeeper that the President was in, and having gone to report me, returned, say- 
ing the President would see me. On arriving at the door, it having been thrown open by 
the doorkeeper, I saw the President very busily engaged writing, and with great earnest- 
ness; so much so, indeed, that I stood for some time before he took his eyes off the paper, 
fearing to interrupt him, and not wishing to seem intrusive. Presently he raised his eyes 
from the paper, and at the same time his spectacles from his nose, and, looking at me, said: 
‘* Come in, sir, come in.” ‘* You are engaged, sir?’ ‘No more so than I always am, and 
always expect to be,” drawing a long breath, and giving signs of great uneasiness. 

I had just said, ‘‘I am here, sir, at the instance of the Secretary of War,”’ when the door 
was thrown open, and three members of Congress entered. They were received with great 
courtesy. I rose, aahld 3 ‘‘You are engaged, sir; 1 will call when you are more at leis- 
ure;” and bowed myself out. On turnin to my office, I addressed a note to the Presi- 
dent of the following import: ‘‘Colonel McKinney's respects to the President of the United 
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States, and requests to be informed when it will suit his convenience to see him1’’ to which 
Major Donelson replied: ‘‘ The President will see Colonel McKinney to-day, at 12 o’clock.”” 
I was punctual, and found the President alone. I commenced by repeating what I had 
said at my first visit, that I was there at the instance of the Secretary of War, who had 
more than intimated to me that impressions of an unfavorable sort had been made upon him 
with regard to me; and that I was desirous of knowing what the circumstances were that 
had produced them. ‘* It is true, sir,” said the President, ‘‘I have been told things that are 
highly discreditable to you, and which have come to me from such sources as to satisfy me 
of their truth.” ‘‘ Very well, sir, will you do me the justice to let me know what these 
things are that you have heard from such respectable sources?” ‘‘ You know, Colonel 
McKinney, I am g candid man”— “I beg pardon, sir,’’ I remarked, interrupting him, ‘‘ but 
I am not here to question that, but to hear charges, which it appears have been made to you, 
affecting my character, either as an officer of the government ora man.” ‘ Well, sir,”’ he 
resumed, ‘‘I will frankly tell you what these charges are, and, sir, they are of a character 
which I can never respect.” ‘‘No doubt of that, sir; but what are they?” ‘* Why, sir, I 
am told, and on the best authority, that you were one of the promoters of that vile paper, 
We the People, as & contributor toward. establishing it, and as a writer afterwards, in which 
my wife Rachel was so shamefully abused. I am told, further, on authority no less respec- 
table, that you took an active part in distributing, under the frank of your office, the ‘coffin 
handbills ;’ and that, in your recent travels, you largely and widely circulated the militia 
pamphlet.’’ Here he paused, crossed his legs, shook his fvot, and clasped his hands around 
the upper knee, and looked at me as though he had actually convicted me and prostrated 
me; when, after a moment’s pause, I asked: ‘‘ Well, sir, what else?” ‘* Why, sir,” he 
answered, ‘‘ I think such conduct highly unbecoming in one who fills a place in the govern- 
ment such as you fill, and very derogatory to you, as it would be to any one who should be 
puny of such practices.” ‘* All this,’’ I replied, ‘‘may be well enough; but I request to 

now if this is all you have heard, and whether there are any more charges." ‘‘ Why, 
yes, sir, there is one more: I am told your office is not in the condition in which it should 
be.” ‘‘ Well, sir, what more?” ‘‘ Nothing, sir; but theso are all serious charges, sir.” 
‘Then, sir, these comprise all?” ‘‘ They an sir.” ‘‘ Well, general,” I answered, ‘‘ 1 am 
not going to reply to all this, or to any part of it, with any view to retaining my office; nor 
do I intend to reply to it at all, except under the solemnity of an oath ;’’ when I threw up m 
hand toward heaven, saying, ‘‘ The answers 1 am about to give to these allegations I solemnly 
swear shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. My oath, sir, is taken, 
and is, no doubt, recorded.” He interrupted me, by saying, “ You are making quite a seri- 
ous affair of it.” ‘‘Itis, sir, what I mean to do,’ I answered. 

‘*Now, sir, in regard to the paper called ‘ We the People,’I never did, directly or indi- 
rectly, either by my money or by my pen, contribute toward its establishment or its contin- 
uance. I never circulated one copy of it, more or less; nor did I subscribe for a copy of it, 
more or less; nor have I ever, tv the best of my knowledge and belief, handled a copy of 
it; nor have I ever seen but two copies, and these were on the table of a friend, among other 
newspapers. So much for that charge. 

‘*In regard to the ‘cofin handbills,’ I never circulated any, either under the frank of my 
office or otherwise, and never saw but two, and am not certain that J ever saw but one, and 
that some fool sent me, under cover, from Richmond, in Virginia, and which I found on my - 
desk, among other papers, on going to my office; and which, on seeing what it was, 
I tore up and threw aside among the waste paper, to be swept out by my messenger. 
The other, which I took to be one of these bills, but which might have been an account of 
the hanging of some convict, I saw some time ago pendent from a man’s finger and thumb, 
he having a roll under his arm as he crossed Broadway, in New York. So much for the 
coffin handbills. 

‘* As to the ‘ militia pamphlet,’ I have seen reference made to it in the newspapers, it is 
true, but I have never handled it, have never read it, or circulated a copy or copies of it, 
directly or indirectly. 

‘¢ And now, sir, as to my office: That is my monument: its records are its inscriptions. 
Let it be examined; and I invite a commission for that purpose. Nor will I return to it to 
put a paper in its place, should it be out of place, or in any other way prepare it for the 
ordeal; and if there is a single flaw in it, or any just ground for complaint, either ou the 
part of the white or the red man, implicating my capacity, my diligence, or want of due 
regard to the interests of all having business with it, including the government, then, sir, 
you shall have my free consent to put avy mark upon me you may think proper, or subject 
me to as much opprobrium as shall gratify those who have thus abused your confidence by 
their secret attempts to injure me.” 

**Colonel McKinney,” said the general, who had Ste his eyes upon me during the whole 
of my reply, ‘‘I believe every word you have said, and am satisfied that those who commu- 
nicated to me those allegations were mistaken.” ‘‘I thank you, sir,’’ I rep ied, ‘‘for your 
confidence; but I am not satisfied. I request to have my accusers brought up, and that I 
may be allowed to confront them in your presence.’ ‘‘No, no, sir,” he answered; ‘I am 
satisfied. Why then push the matter any further?” when, rising from his chair, he took my 
arm, and said: ‘‘Come, sir; come down, and allow me to introduce you to my family.” I 
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accompanied him, and was introduced to Mrs. Donaldson, Major Donaldson, and some oth- 
ers who were present, partook of the offering of a glass of wine, and retired. 

The next morning, I believe it was, or,.if not the next, some morning not far off, a Mr. 
R-b-s-n, a very worthy, gentlemanly fellow, and well known to me, came into my office. 
‘*You are busy, colonel,’ he said, as he entered. ‘No, sir; not very,” I replied. ‘*Come 
in; I have learned to write and talk, too, at the same time. Come in; sit down; I am glad 
to see you.’’ Looking round the office, the entire walls of which I had covered with por- 
traits of Indians, he asked. pointing to the one that hung over my desk: ‘“‘ Who is that?” 
** Red Jacket,” I answered. ‘‘And that?” ‘‘Shin-guab-O’Wassin,” I replied; and so he 
continued. He then asked: ‘‘ Who wrote the treaties with the Indians, and gave instructions 
to commissions, and, in general, carried on the correspondence of the office?” ‘These are 
within the circle of my duties, the whole being under a general supervision of the Secretary 
of War,” I answered. ‘Well, then,” after a pause, he said, ‘‘the office will not suit me.” 
** What office?” I asked. ‘‘This,” he replied. ‘‘General Jackson told me, this morning, 
it was at my service; but before seeing the Secretary of War, I thought I would come and 
have a little chat with you first.” I rose from my chair, saying: ‘‘Take it, my dear sir, 
take it. The sword of Damocles has been hanging-over my head long enough.” ‘‘No,” 
said he, ‘‘it is not the sort of place for me; I prefer an Auditor's office. where forms are estab- 
lished.” This worthy citizen had, in the fulness of his heart, doubtless, and out of pure 
affection for General Jackson, made that distinguished personage a present of the pair of 
pistols which General Washington had carried during the war of the Revolation. 


Colonel McKinney retained his office some time longer, because the Secretary 
of War assured the President that its duties were complex and numerous. and 
could not be discharged by a person inexperienced in Indian affairs. He tells 
us, however, that he was kept in constant suspense, and had occasionally an 
ominous warning: 


My chief clerk, Mr. Hambleton, came into my room one morning, soon after I had taken 
my seat at my table, and putting his hands upon it, leaned over. I looked up, and saw his 
eyes were full of tears! To my question, ‘‘Is anything the matter, Mr. Hambleton?” 
‘Yes, sir; I am pained to inform you that you are to be displaced to-day! We all feel it. 
Our connection has been one of unbroken harmony, and we are grieved at the thought of s 
separation. The President has appointed General Thompson, a member of Congress, of 
Georgia. He boards at my mother’s, and I have it from himself. He says I shall remain, 
but the rest of the clerks he shall dismiss, to make room for some of the President's friends.” 
‘* Well, Mr. H.,” I replied, “it is what I have been constantly looking for. Your annunci- 
ation does not at all surprise me; indeed, it puts an end to my suspense, and, apart from the 
pain of leaving you all, and the thought that others are to be cut adrift as well as myself, I 
feel relieved.”’ He walked a few times across my room, and them retired to his, which joined 
mine. Two hours after I heard walking and earnest talking in the pas ; they continued 
for half an hour. When they ceased, Mr. Hambleton came into my sooant his face all dressed 
in smiles, saying, ‘‘Itis not tobe!” ‘*Whatis notto be?” ‘You are not to goout. When 
General Thompson came to the Secretary this morning, with the President’s reference to him, 
to assign him to your place, he was told before he could act he (the Secretary) must see the 
President. The result of the Secretary’s interview with the President was, you were to be 
retained, and General Thompson is referred back to the President for explanation. Thomp- 
son is in a rage about it. 


Another illustrative anecdote, which, though it may not be wholly true, is so 
like others that are known to be so, that I venture to think it is at least founded 
in fact. A member of Congress appointed to a foreign mission consulted the 
President as to the choice of a secretary of legation. The President declined 
all interference, and remarked to the minister that the United States government 
would hold him responsible for the manner in which he discharged his duties, 
and that he would, consequently, be at liberty to choose his own secretary. 
The minister returned his acknowledgment, but before taking leave sought his 
advice in regard to a young gentleman then in the State Department, and who 
was highly recommended by the Secretary. General Jackson promptly said: 
“T advise you, sir, not to take the man; he is not a good judge of preaching.” 
The minister observed that the objection needed explanation. “I am able to 
give it,” said the general, and he thus continued: 

On last Sabbath morning I attended divine service in the Methodist Episcopal church in 
this city. There I listened to a soul-inspiring sermon by Professor Durbin, of Carlisle, one 
of the ableat pulpit orators in America. Seated in a pew near me I observed this identical 
young man, apparently an attentive listener. On the day following, he came into this 


chamber on business, when I had the curiosity to ask hia opinion of the sermon and the 
preacher; and what think you, sir? The young upstart, with consummate assurance, pro- 
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nounced that sermon all froth, and Professor Durbin a humbug. I took the liberty of say- 
ing to him: ‘My young man, you area humbug yourself, and don’t know it.” ‘‘And now,” 
continued the old man, ‘‘rest assured, my dear sir, that a man who is not a better judge of 
preaching than that is unfit to be your companion ; and besides,” he added, “if he were the 
prodigy the Secr of State represents him to be, he would be Jess anxious to confer his 
services upon you; he would rather be anxious to retain them himself.” 

As a general rule the dismission of officers was sudden and unexplained. 
Occasionally, however, some reason was assigned. Major Eaton, for example, 
dismissed the chief clerk of the War Department in the terms following: 

. Major : The chief clerk of the department should, to his poor stand in the 

relation of a confidential friend. Under this belief I have appointed Doctor Randolph, of 
Virginia. I take leave to say, that since I have been in this department notbing in relation 
to you has transpired to which I would take the slightest objection, nor haveI any to 


suggest. 

These facts will suffice to show that the old system of appointments and 
removals was changed upon the accession of General Jackson to the one in 
vogue ever since, which Governor Marcy completely and aptly described when 
he said that to the victors belong the spoils. Some of the consequences of this 
change are the following : 

1. The government, formerly served by the élite of the nation, is now served 
to avery cousiderable extent by its refuse. That at least is the tendency of 
the new system, because men of intelligence, ability, and virtue universall 
desire to fix their affairs on a basis of permanence. It is the nature of suc 
men tomake each year do something for all the years tocome. It is their nature 
to abhor the arts by which office is now obtained and retained. Inthe year of our 
Lord 1859, the fact of a man’s holding office under the government is presump- 
tive evidence that he is one of three characters, namely, an adventurer, an incom- 
ster person, or a scoundrel. From this remark must be excepted those who 

old offices that have never been subjected to the spoils system, or offices which 
have been “ taken out of politics.” 

2. ‘The new system places at the disposal of any government, however cor- 
rupt, a horde of creatures in every town and county, bound, body and soul, to 
its defence and continuance. 

3. It places at the disposal of any candidate for the presidency, who has a 
slight prospect of success, another horde of creatures in every town and county 
bound to support his pretensions. I once knew an apple woman in Wall street 
who had a personal interest in the election of a President. If Aer candidate 
gained the day, her “old man” would get the place of porter in a public ware- 
house. The circle of corruption embraces hundreds of thousands. 

4. Thespoils system takes from the government employé those motives to fidelity 
which in private life are found universally necessary to secure it. As no degree 
of merit whatever can secure him in his place, he must be a man of heroic virtue 
who does not act upon the principle of getting the most out of it while he holds 
it. Whatever fidelity may be found in officeholders must be set down to the 
credit of unassisted human virtue. In a word, the spoils system renders pure, 
decent, orderly, and democratic government imposgible. Nor has any govern- 
ment of modern times given such a wonderful proof of inherent strength as is 
afforded by the fact that this government, after 30 years of rotation, still exists. 

At whose door is to be laid the blame of thus debauching the government of 
the United States? It may perhaps be justly divided into three parts: Firat, 
Andrew Jackson, impelled by his ruling passions, resentment, and gratitude, 
did the deed. No bile man of his day had audacity enough. Secondly, the 
example and the politicians of New York furnished him with an excuse for 
doing it. Thirdly, the original imperfection of the govermental machinery 
seemed to necessitate it, As soon’ as King Caucus was overthrown the spoils 
system became almost inevitable, and perhaps General Jackson only precipi- 
tated a change which sooner or later must have come. 

While the congressional caucus system lasted, confining the sphere of intrigue 
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to the city of Washington, politicians did not much want the aid of the remote 
subordinate employés of the government. But when the area of President- 
making was extended 80 as to embrace the whole nation, every tidewaiter, con- 
stable, porter, and postmaster could lend a hand. Well, then, do not burst with 
virtuous rage until you have duly reflected upon the fact, too well known, that 
the average disinterested voter can only with difficulty be induced even to take 
the trouble to go to the polls and deposit his vote. Without the stimulus of 
interested expectation how is the work of a presidential campaign be got done? 
Who will paint the flags, and pay for the Roman candles, and print the docu- . 
ments, and supply the stump? ‘The patriotic citizen, do you answer? Why 
does he not do it, then ? 

The spoils system, we may hope, however, has nearly run its course. It is 
already well understood that every service in which efficiency is indispensable 
must be taken out of politics ; and this process, happily begun in some depart- 
ments of municipal government, will assuredly continue. ‘Che first century of 
the existence of a nation, which is to last 30 centuries or more, should be merely 
regarded in the light of the “ Great Republic’s” experimental trip. A leak has 
developed itself. It will be stopped. 

The course of the administration, with regard to removals, excited a clamor 
80 loud and general as to inspire the opposition with new hopes. ‘The old fed- 
eralists who had aided to elect General Jackson were especially shocked. Occa- 
sionally, toa, the officers removed did not submit to decapitation in silence. The 
most remarkable protest published at the time was from the wife of one of the 
removed, Mrs. Barney, a daughter of the celebrated J udge Chase. Her hus- 
band’s case was one of peculiar hardship, and she narrated it with the eloquence 
of sorrow and indignation : 


My husband, sir, never was your enemy. In the overflowing patriotism of his heart, he 
ave you the full measure of his love for your military services. He preferred Mr. Adams 
or the presidency, because he thought him qualified, and you unqualified, for the station. 

He wand have been a traitor to his country, he would have had even my scorn, and have 
deserved yours, had he supported you under such circumstances. He used no means to 
oppose you. He did a patriot’s duty in a patriot’s way. For this he is pagearlted=; pusesiad’ 
Oh! how punished! My heart bleeds as I write! Cruel sir! Did he commit any offence 
worthy of punishment against God or against his country, or even against you? Blush 
while you read this question; speak not, but let the crimson negative mantle on your cheek! 
No, sir; on the contrary, it was one of the best acts of his life. When he bared his bosom 
to the hostile bayonets of his enemies he was not more in the line of his duty than when he 
voted against you; and had he fallen a martyr on the field of fight he would not more have 
deserved 8 monument than he now deserves for having been worse than martyred in support 
of the dearest privilege and chartered right of American freemen. 
? Careless as you are about the effects of your conduct, it would be idle to inform you of the 
depth and quality of that misery which you have worked in the bosom of my family, else 
would I tell a tale that would provoke sympathy in anything that had a heart, or gentle 
drops of pity from every eye not accustomed to look upon scenes of human cruelty with 
composure. Besides, you were apprised of our poverty; you knew the dependence of eight 
little children for food and raiment upon my husband’s salary. You knew that, advanced in 
years as he was, without the means to prosecute any regular business, and without friends 
able to assist him, the world would be to him a barren heath, an inhospitable wild. You 
were able, therefore, to anticipate the heart-rending scene which you may now realize as the 
sele work of your hand. 

The sickness and debility of my husband now calls upon me to vindicate his and his chil- 
dren’s wrongs. The natural timidity of my sex vanishes before the necessity of my situa- 
tion, and a spirit, sir, as proud as yours, although in a female bosom, demands justice. At 

our hands I ask it. Return to him what you have rudely torn from his possession; give 
ack to his children their former means of securing their food and raiment. Show that you 
can relent, and that your rule has had at Jeast one exception. 

The severity practiced by you in this instance is heightened because accompanied by a 
breach of your faith, solemnly pledged to my husband. He called upon you, told you 
frankly that he had not voted for you. What was your reply? It was, in substance, this: 
“‘ That every citizen of the United States had a right to express his political sentiments by 
his vote; that no charges had been made against Major Barney. If any should be made, he 
should have justice done; he should not he condemned unheard.” Then, holding him by 
the hand, with apparent warmth, you concluded, ‘‘ Be assured, sir, I shall be particularly 
cautious how I listen to assertions of applicants for office !”” 
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With these assurances from you, sir, the President of the United States, ai husband 
returned to the bosom of his family. With these rehearsed, he wiped away the tears of 
apprehension. The President was not the monster he had been represented. They would 
not be reduced to beggary—haggard want would not be permitted to enter the mansion 
where he had always fea @ stranger. The husband and the father had done nothing in 
violation of his duty as an officer. If any malicious slanderer should arise to pour his 
poisonous breath into the ears of the President, the accused would not be condemned 
unheard, and his innocence would be triumphant. They would still be happy. 

It was presumable also, that, possessing the confidence of three successive administra- 
tions, (whose testimony in his favor I presented to you,) he was not unworthy the office he 
held. Besides, the signature of a hundred of our first mercantile houses established the fact 
of his baving given perfect satisfaction in the manner he transacted the business of his office. 

In this state of calm security, without a moment's warning—like a clap of thunder in a 
clear sky—your dismissal came; and, in 8 moment, the house of joy was converted into one 
of mourning. Sir, was not this the refinement of cruelty? But this was not all. The wife 
whom you thus agonized drew her being from the illustrious Chase, whose voice of thunder 
early broke the spell of British allegiance. When in the American Senate, he swore, by 
Heaven, that he owed no allegiance to the British Crown; one, too, whose signature was 
broadly before your eyes, affixed to the charter of our independence. The husband and the 
father whom you have thus wronged was the first-born son of a hero, whose naval and mili- 
tary.renown brightens the pages of your country’s history from 1776 to 1815, with whose 
achievements posterity will not condescend to compare yours, for he fought amidst greater 
dangers, and he fought for independence. By the side of that father, in the second British 
war, fought the son, and the glorious 12th of September bears testimony to his unshaken 
intrepidity. A wife, a husband, thus derived—a family of children drawing their existence 
from this double-revolutionary fountain—you have easily) causelessly, perfidiously, and 
therefore inhumanly, cast helpless and destitute upon the icy bosom of the world; and the 
children and the grandchildren of Judge Chase and Commodore Barney are poverty-stricken 
upon the soil which owes its freedom and fertility (in part) to their heroic patriotism. 

The reader ought to be informed, I think, that his friend and benefactor, 
Major Lewis, opposed this fatal removal policy from the beginning to the end. 
“In relation to the prmciple of rotation,” he ottce wrote to General Jackson, 

I embrace this occasion to enter my solemn protest against it—not on account of my office, 
but because I hold it to be fraught with the test mischief to the country. If ever it 
should be carried out in extenso, the days of this republic will, in my opinion, have been 
numbered, for whenever the impression shall become general that the government is only 
valuable on account of its offices, the great and paramount interest of the country will be 
lost sight of, and the government itself ultimately destroyed. This, at least, is the honest 
conviction of my ened with regard to these novel doctrines of rotation in office. 


APPENDIX B. 
JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE ON RETRENCHMENT. 


Concurrent resolution of the iwo houses, passed by the 39th Congress, in July, 
1866. 


Whereas the financial condition of the United States demands the exercise of 
a rigid economy in all departments of the government, in order to sustain the 
credit of the nation and to relieve the people at the earliest possible day from 
the burden of excessive taxation; and whereas there is reason to believe that 
in many departments of the service abuses have for a long time existed, and 
still exist, in the perpetuation of useless offices and sinecures, in extravagant 
salaries and allowances, and in other unnecessary and wasteful expenditures : 
Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, That a joint select 
committee be appointed, to consist of three members of the Senate and five 
members of the House, to be styled “ the Joint Select Committee on Retrench- 
ment;’’ that said committee be instructed to inquire into the expenditures in all 
the branches of the service of the United States, and to report whether any, 
and what, offices ought to be abolished; whether any, and what, salaries or allow- 
ances ought to be reduced; what are the methods of procuring accountability 
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in public officers or agents in the care and disbursement of public moneys ; 
whether aoneye have been paid out illegally ; whether any officers or agents or 
other persons have been or are earoved in the service without authority of law, 
or unnecessarily ; and generally how, and to what extent, the expenses of the 
service of the country may and ought to be curtailed. And also to consider the 
expediency of so amending the laws under which appointments to the public 
service are now made as to provide for the selection of subordinate officers after 
due examination by proper boards; their continuance in office during specified 
terms, unless dismissed upon charges preferred and sustained before tribunals 
designated for that purpose; and for withdrawing the public service from being 
used as an instrument of political or party patronage; and inquire into the ac- 
counts and statements in reference to be government debt, and the management 
thereof, and the mode of depositing and keeping of the public money, and all 
accounts relating thereto. That said committee be authorized to sit during the 
recess of Congress, to send for persons and papers, and to report by bill or other- 
wise; and that said committee may appoint a clerk for the term of six months 
and no more. 


Concurrent resolution of the 40th Congress, March, 1867. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, That the joint select 
committee on retrenchment, raised by @ concurrent resolution of the two houses 
‘ at the first session of the 39th Congress, be, and the same is hereby, revived 
aud continued for and during the 40th Congress, with all and the same powers 
and duties appertaining thereto in said 39th Congress, and with power to 
appoint a clerk, and with power in its members to administer oaths ; and that 
any vacancies in said committee be filled by the presiding officer of each house, 
respectively. ; : 

By a resolution adopted July 19, 1867, one senator and two representatives 
were added to the committee, which consists of Senators Edmunds, Williams, 
Patterson of New Hampsbire, Buckalew; and Representatives Van Wyck, 
Randall, Welker, Halsey, Jenckes, Benjamin, Benton. 

At a meeting of the joint select committee on retrenchment, held in the city 
of Washington, July 20, 1867, it was, on motion, 

Ordered, That 80 mach of the inquiries referred to this committee as relates 
to the mode of appvintments to the public service and the abolition of useless 
offices be committed to a sub-committee consisting of Senator Williams Repre- 
sentative Jenckes, and Senator Patterson. 


To 2 

Siz: You will please answer, in writing, the following questions, at your 

earliest convenience, and return your answers (with such comments on the con- 

dition of the civil service, and the best method of making it more effectual, as 

you may see fit to add) to the undersigned, one of the members of said com- 

mittee on the part of the House of Representatives. 
Respectfully, yours, 








T. A. JENCKES, 
For Sub-Committec on the Civil Service. 


QUESTIONS, 


1, Are you in the civil service of the United States; and if so, in what official 
capacity ? 

2. When did you enter upon the duties of your office? 

3. State whether you have served in any other office or offices, and what 
offices, and during ae period or periods of time ? 

4, What was your employment before your appointment to your present office, 
and before entering the service of the United States 1 

5. Have you received a collegiate education? and if so, state where and when; 
and if not, state where and how you received your education. 
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6. Previous to entering the civil service, were you examined with regard to 
your qualifications for the place to which you were appointed # if so, state when, 
where, and by whom; relate the full particulars of such examination. 

7. What evidence of your quulifications was submitted to the appointing power 
other than such peaiatatton'? 

§. By whom was your appointment made, and by whom were you recommended 
for the office you now hold } 

9. State the annual income of your present office, and whether it is a larger 
or less sum than your income previous to your appointment. 

10, Had you ever pursued any course of study with a view of fitting yourself 
for the duties of the office you now hold, or of any office you have held under 
the government of the Un‘ted States? if so, state where, when, and with whom. 

11. Is there any printed book or manual which sets forth the duties of your 
office? if so, name it, and refer to the portions of it relating to such ‘duties. 

12. To whom do you make report concerning the performance of the duties 
of your office, and at what times, and what is the nature of the reports ? 
Describe particularly the character of such reports, and if the last which you 
have made is in print, annex a copy; and if not, state where it can be found. 

-18. How many hours in each day, on an average, are you actually employed 
in the service of the government, and what are your office hours ? 

14. What number éf persons are under your official control; into how many 
classes are they divided, and what is the number of each class; and how many 
are employed permanently, and how many temporarily ? 

15. State the character of the employment of each class, and how many hours 
each day they are employed. 

16. State the number of applications for employment in subordinate offices 
you have received since you have been in office, and what number of these have 

een successful, and how many have been rejected. 

17. Have those who have received appointments under you given evidence 
of their fitness for such employment by any test examination ? if so, state the 
number of those who have been examined, the offices to which they have been 
appointed, and state by whom such examination was conducted, what subjecta 
it embraced, and what standard, if any, was adopted as the test of fitness for. 
the employment to which the appointment was made. _ 

18. State whether any persons have been appointed to the subordinate offices 
under you without examination; and if so, how many, and to what offices, and 
whether they are still in the service, and upon what recommendation or sup- 
posed qualification such appointments were made. 

19. State the previous occupation of your subordinates, and whether any of 
them pursued any course of study before appointment with the special view of 
qualifying them for the service, or whether they were taken indiscriminately 
from the various employments of civil life. 

20. How many among your subordinates have been appointed for merit and 
qualification alone, without olitical or personal influence, and without regard 
to political or personal considerations ? 

21. What is the usual mode of application , how supported, and how urged ? 

22. Are the recommendations of the personal and political friends of the 
applicant preserved and placed en file? 

23. State how many of your subordinates have served in the Union armies ; 
how many have been connected with the press in any capacity; and whethe- 
there are not different grades of efficiency among them in the same class. 

24. State how many have been appointed within two years ;. how many more 
than two years and within four years; how many more than four yeurs and 
within six years; how many more than six years and within ten years; how 
many more than ten years and within fifteen years; and how many above tifteen 
years. ; 
H. Rep. Com. 47— 
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25. State how many are under twenty-five years of age; how many over 
twenty-five and under thirty; how many over thirty and under furty; how 
many over forty and under fifty; how many over fifty and under sixty; how 
many over sixty. 

26. State what number have been removed since you have been in office, and 
what portion of these removals have been for political considerations. 

27. State whether there is any system of promotion among your subordinates ; 
and if so, what it is based upon; what are its rules; how are they applied, and 
who has the final decision upon any question of promotion. 

28. State whether there is among your subordinates, or in your department, 
any rule constantly acted upon by which merit shall be advanced, and which 
will insure a career in your particular branch of service to any deserving person 
who enters the lowest grade. 

29. State whether you have not known meritorious persons to be discharged, 
and their places filled by others not before in the service, who have been backed 
by political influence. 

30. Have you not known such new recruits to be placed over the heads of 
meritorious persons already in the service ? 

31. Between what ages do you find your subordinates most diligent and 
efficient ? 

32. What classes of appointees do you find the least diligent and efficient ? 

33. Suppose all new appointments were to be made in the lowest grade only, 
and out of candidates who shall give evidence of their fitness for appointment 
by passing a rigid test examination conducted by competent persons, and that 
no promotions should be made to a higher grade unless the candidates for pro- 
motion should pass a similar test examination for euch Ligher grade, would not 
the efficiency of the service be thereby increased ? 

34. Gears not an equal amount of work be accomplished under such a system 
by a less number of persons than are now employed ? 

35. If the employment was assured and certain, and promotions granted only 
to seniority or merit, and no discharge permitted except for cause, could not a 
higher grade of talent and a better paality of persons be induced to enter the 
government service 7 

36. Are there any females among your subordinates? If so, state what pro- 
portion their compensation bears to that of males for the same service, whether 
they compare favorably or not with males for diligence, attention and efficiency, 
an rane the general efficiency of the class would not be improved by a 
system of appointment for competency alone, and promotion from merit or 
seniority, or retention in office during good behavior ? 

37. State any matters which in your judgment would tend to make the civil 
service more efficient and economical } 


APPENDIX C, 


EXTRACTS FROM REPLIES OF PUBLIC OFFICERS TO INTERROGATORIES 
BY THE COMMITTEE. 


William Hunter, Second Assistant Secretary of State: 


No. 3. Asa clerk in State Department, May, 1829, at $800 per annum; and gradually, 
by cP On, to my present position. 
0, 33, Have no doubt that the measures referred to in the above question would be wise 
for the public good. 
No. 34. If officers of this department were appointed under the system referred to, I am of 
the opinion one-third less could perform the duties now required. 
No. 37. The civil service would be more efficient if employés were not so often changed. 
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I have no doubt that the measure referred to would be wise for the public good. Exami- 
nation, however, to be worth anything as a test of fitness, must be conducted by persons 
not responsible to the appointing power, and the examiner, to be impartial, must be ignorant 
of the State from which a candidate may hail, of the persons who may recommend him, and 
perhaps even of his name. 

If officers of the State Department were to be appointed under the proposed system, at 
least one-third less would be required for the present work, although the business of the 
department in its diplomatic and consular branches has perbaps doubled within seven years. 

e lays great stress upon experence, and expatiates upon the absurdity of appointing 
men to diplomatic and consulate missions without knowledge of the language of the countr 
to race they are sent. He thinks it might be as well to appoint inmates of deaf and dum 
asylums. : 


J. F. Hartley, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury : 


No. 32. The uncertainty of position under the present system is inconsistent with hearty 
and entire devotion to public service. 

No. 36. There are; with compensation Jess than one-third of average compensation of 
male clerks; principally employed in counting currency, notes and bonds, aud are better 
adapted for that service than males, and in other employments compare favorably; efficiency 
would be increased by creation of grades, and merit rewarded by promotion. 

All clerks in the Secretary's office receive their appointments upon & written report of the 
bourd of examiners established in accordance with the act of March 3, 1853. The object 
being. simply to inform the minds of the board as to the. general intelligence of the candidate 
and bis capabilities for the performance of the duties to Ter oetaied to him, and the special 
positions to be filled being very diverse in their character, it is obvious that no uniform and 
arbitrary standard can be prescribed. 

From August 1, 1865, to February 4, 1868, 9,092 applications for appointment in the Trea- 
sury Department have been filed, of which 1,512 have been successful. 

Applications are considered and appointments made for the entire department in the Secre- 
tary’s office. * * * TheSecretary can of course have persona) knowledge of the character 
and the qualifications of but few of the applicants. * * * The younger clerks are apt 
to regard their positions only as temporary, and to act accordingly. * i 

The Assistant Secretary contends that the proposed test examination is now actually in 
force in the department, but fails to adduce adequate testimony to that effect. 

No. 37. In reply to this inquiry I have to remark that stability in the tenure of 
office aud adequate compensation are indispensable to any healthfal reform. The services 
of competent persons cannot be procured or retained as a general thing on any lower scale 
of compensation than is paid for similar services elsewhere. It can hardly be expected that 
the services of expert accountants or members of the legal or other professions will abandon 
the higher rates received in their respective pursuits tu serve the government for $1,800 per 
annum, the highest grade of clerkships provided by law. Yet their qualifications are indis- 

nsable to the successful performance of official duty in some branches of the Treasury. 
Me late, special acts of congrees have granted additional compensation, which to some 
extent, and aa a tempofary relief, have mitigated the evil. What is needed, however, is a 
permanent system. If greater stability were imparted to the tenure of office and uo removals 
made except for cause, as in the army and navy, the services of experts, with the needed 
special qualifications, could doubtless be procured at rates somewhat lower than those pre- 
vailing in other pursuits subject to vicissitudes both of employment and compensation ; the 
fixedness of revenue being an ample equivalent. 

In my judgment no preliminary examination will afford the Se haa assurance of qualifi- 
cations for the special duties to which clerks are to be assigned. lt is doubtless true that 
general intelligence and scholarship may be satisfactorily ascertaived in that way. The 
more important duties in this office are, however, in the main, so purely arbitrary and tech- 
nical, depending so much on specific statutes, judicial decisions, aud departmental regula- 
tions, that no previous training can materially aid in their performance. Nothing in my 
judgment but an actual tria) will exhibit or develop the fitness of candidates for offices in 
this branch of the Treasury Department. Upon satisfactory evidence of character, capa- 
city and general acquirements will be best ascertained by such trial under temporary 
appointment, This procedure is the more importact if the tenure of office is to be perma- 
nent, and the incumbent displaced only on the establishment of charges of neglect of duty, 
or other misbehavior in office. Under such 8 system, not only could a *‘ higher grade of talent 
and a better quality of persons be induced to enter the government service,” as suggested in 
the 35th interrogatory now before me, but the suggestion made by the 34th question would 
also apply, viz: that ‘‘an equal amount of work could probably be accomplished by a less - 
number of persons than are now employed.” 

As further expressive of my own views upon this subject, I respectfully refer to a commu- 
nication of the 31st altimo, addressed by the Secretary to the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, in regard to a proposed reorganization of the department. 
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N. Sargent, Commissioner of Customs: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Office of Commissioner of Custums, Junuary 4, \8G68, 


Sir: I bave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your circular, with interrogatories 
propounded by the Sub-committee on Retrenchment, to which I reply as follows: 


1. Tam, as Commissioner of Customs. 

2. On the 20th day of May, 1861. 

3. I have served in other offices, viz: Serreant-at-arms of the Honso of Representa- 
tives during the 3Uth Congreas; Revorder of the Land Office part 1819-’50; Register of the 
Treasury from October, 1851, to April, 1853. 

4. I am a lawyer by profession, but was for a number of years an editor ‘and owner 
of a daily paper in Philadelphia; afterwards correspondent of the United States Gazette. 
under the non de plume of Oliver Oldschool. For a few years previous to eutering my pres- 
eut office I prosecuted claims before Congress and the departments, and carried on & small 
farm, which I still carry on. 

*. I have not. I received my education in Vermont, partly under a private tutor and 
partly at an academy in Brattleboro’, and partly also by my own studies, “without a 
muster.” 

G. I was not. : 

7. I was well known to General Taylor. Mr. Fillmore, and Mr. Lincoln, from whom 
I received my appointments, who were satisfied with my qualifications for the positions they 
respectively tendered me. General Taylor, through Mr. Clayton, Secretary of State, first 
tendered me the office of secretary of the Mexican commissioners, which I declined on the 
ground that I did not understand the Spanish language. General Taylor was pleased to say 
that I was the first man he ever knew who declined an office because he did not consider 
himself fit for it, and then offered me the office of Recorder of the Land Office, which I 
should have declined if I could without giviug offence, 

6. By Mr. Lincoln, recommended by many senators and members of the House of 
Representatives, though Mr. Lincoln aid not ask for or look at any of these. I knew him 
and he knew me well. 

9. The salary attached to my office is $3,000 per annum, but during the past year I 
have received 20 per cent. additional, under an act of Congress. I think it is arger than 
my income was previous to my entering the office, but is less in comparison with the cost of 
living now and then. 

J0. I had not; and had to learn the duties by study and application. 

11, The duties are only to be learned by ao study of the revenue laws, the treasury 
regulations, treasury circulars, and the recorded correspondence of the office from 1790 down 
to the present time, contained in some forty volumes of records. 

12. I report annually to the Secretary of the Treasury, and enclose my last two annual 
reports. f have to occasionally make other reports upon cases referred to me by the Secre- 
tary, as they arise in the course of business—some quite elaborate, some less so. 

13. I ain usually in my office by half-past eight a. m., and remain till after four p. m.: 
sometimes return to the office and labor the whole evening, Since I have held the hes I 
have never, for a single day, failed to sign all official papers, except when absent from the 
city. 

ii. I have under my control 35 persons, divided into 7 classes, viz: 1 chief clerk; 3 
clerks of class 4; 8 of class 3; 10 of class 2; 9 of class 1; 1 assistant messenger; and 3 
laborers; all permanently employed. 

15. The employment of the different classes is as follows: 1 chief clerk; 1 clerk of 
class 4, bookkeeper; | accountant; 1 special agent; 1 of class 3, estimates; 1 law clerk; 6 
accountants; 6 of class 2, accountants, 1 miscellaneous, 2 copyists, 1 record; 1 of class 1, 
copyist; 1 assistant bookkeeper; 6 accountauts; J acting messenger; | assistant messenger ; 
} laborer, acting as clerk; and 2 as laborers. All employed seven hours each day. 

16. I am unable.to answer this. 

17. All who have been appointed under me have undergone test examinations. Those 
examinations were eaetaciet by myself or some one appointed by me for that purpose, under 
my supervision. They were examined particularly in arithmetic and bookkee ing questions, 
being put to them of a character likely to arise in the performance of their duties; also in 
other branches, as history, grammar, geography, &c. 

13. One or two clerks have been transterred to my office from others, of whose exami- 
nations I knew nothing. I think one, at least, is now in my office. As to the remainder of 
the interrogatory, I cannot answer. 

19. The previons occupations of my clerks are exceedingly various. Some have heen 
lawyers, some schoul teachers, some bookkeepers, some mechanics, and one has been in the 
eae: see was a boy, now 64 years ago, nearly, and who is a good, efficient clerk yet, at 
the ago of 78. 

20] do not know that any one has been appointed on political grounds since I have 
heen at the head of the office. Four or five were appointed at my solicitation, because I kuew 
their qualifications, and needed just such men. Three of these were lawyers, They have 
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ptoved to be all I expected—most valuable assistants. I never inquired about the politics of 

any one, except during the war, and then only to satisfy myself that he was loyal; and I 

allow no political, nor, indeed, any other discussions. among the clerks. 

21. Appointments are made by the Secretary in all cases. 

22. This should be answered by the Secretary. . 

23. Nine have been in the army; 8 have been connected with the press. There are 
different grades of efficiency among my subordinates in the same class. 

24. ‘Twenty have been appointed within 2 years; 7 have been appointed more than 2 

earr, and within 4 years; 2 have been appointed more than 4 years, aud within 6 years; 3 
ave been appointed more than 6 years, and within 10 years; 1 has been appointed more 
than 10 years, and within 15 years; and 2 have been appointed more than 15 years. 

25.' Seven are under 25 years of age; 7 are over 25, and under 30; 6 are over 39, and 
under 40; 5 are over 40, and under 50; 6 are over 50, and under 60; and 4 are over 60. 

26. Nine of my employés have been discharged; none for political causes. 

27. There is no system of promotion, except that when & vacancy occurs I endeavor 
to have it filled by a lower-class clerk. 

23. It is impossible to advance meritcrime clerks in my office, for the reason that the 
number of each class is limited, and I have but few, and am allowed but few, of the hizher 
grades, although mine is a revising bureau. (See my remarks on this subject at puge 7 of 
my annual report. ) 

29. Nothing of the kind has happened in my bureau since I have had charge of it. I 
should protest most earnestly against it. 

30. Answered in 29. 

_ 1. I find nearly all my clerks diligent and prompt in their attendance. The older 
ones, however, are more sedate, and apply themselves to business more steadily than younger 
men. When I say the older, I mean ‘hana from 30 to 60 years of age, and two over that age; 

they are as regular, steady, and diligent as the sun. 

32. Answered above. 

33. I answer most decidedly in the affirmative. 

34. I do not doubt it. 

35. I have not a doubt of it. 

36. I have now no female employés. I have had some experience of them, and had 
some very good female clerks; but, as a general rule, they are less reliable and efficient than 
males, and more difficult to govern. I should be unwilling to trust such duties to them as 
my cleiks have to perform: that is, the revising and settling long and intricate accounts, 
iuvolviug innumerable questions of law and practice, and not uatrequently the unraveling 
of confused and erroneous statements, and pursuing errors through a long series of returns. 
I have never yet seen the woman equal tosuch atask. Some of them make very good copyists. 

37. Answered in interrogatory 47. 

38. I find great and tideed insuperable difficulty in enforcing the revenue laws on the 
frontier and seaboard through the regular officers of customs; though I take pleasure in say- 
ing that I thiuk, as a general thing, these officers were never more vigilant and faithful in 
the performance of their duties than they have been for the three years past, and are at the 
present time, especially on the northeastern, northern, and northwestern frontier. But there 
are among them incompetent, inefficient, unfaithful, and unreliable men. In some of the 
ga istricts, the number of these is considerably greater in proportion to the number 
employed. 

39. «What changes are necessary, in your judgment, in the present system to make 
the service more efficient and economical ?”’—In my judgment the present system should be 
discarded altogether.. At present custom-houses are conducted in the interest of party politics, 
and have been so conducted for over 35 years. Since offices were proclaimed to be ‘the 
spvils of victors,” they have been seized and used as such by both parties, appointments of 
customs officers being made, not with a single eye to the interests of the government, but 
with an eye, first, to the interests of the dominant party; and secondly or lastly, to the 

ublic interests. If both could be served by an oes very well; if not, the first must 

Be served at all events, and of course the latter suffers. If all appointments were made upon 
competitive examiuations, the appointees assured of perman«-nt employment, (if not forfeited 
by demerit, ) and of advancement in position and compensation when merited by length of 
service or by capacity, fidelity, and assiduity in the performance of duties, I do not doubt 
that a higber grade of men—higher as to education, character, integrity, and social stand- 
ing—could be obtained for the same compensation. 

40. What would be the gain in the revenue from customs by the change I have sug- 
gested I have no means of knowing; but that there would be » gain by reason of the more 
strict and prompt enforcement of the revenue laws, and the increased vigilance in preventing 
frauds by means of false invoices, smuggling, &c., Ido not doubt. The expenses of col- 
lecting the revenue would be somewhat lessened, inasmuch as a less number of officers would 
be needed. , 

41. Answered as far as it can be above. 

42. There is no rule or regulation under the present system by which delinqnencies 
among subordinate officers are certain to be reportec. I think such failures to report are not 
unfrequent; reason, because it is not the interest, nor is it felt to be the duty ot any one to 
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report such delinquencies, even if known; but they may not be known to any officer other 
than the guilty one. . 

43. It undoubtedly would, for the reason that the duties would then be performed by 
.men of inieuritena actuated by a high sense of moral responsibility to God and the com- 
munity, who could bring into the service increased vigilance, honesty, and fidelity. 

44, With customs officers of the character described in this interrogatory, I do not 
doubt that a great saving to the government might be secured in the single item of the pre- 
vention of frauds on the revenue; but I have no data from which to estimate the amount, 
even approximately. I am satisfied that our revenue is immensely defrauded, especially in 
some of the large cities—New York, for iustance—and that much of this could be prevented 
by such a system of appointments as is hereinbefore indicated. Perhaps if I were to say that 
& million of dollars a year might be thus saved I should not speak extravagantly. 

45. Very far from it. 

46. As a suit of clothes made for the boy do not fit the man, for the same reason a 
revenue system frsmed with admirable skill and adaptation to the condition of the country 
in its infancy, is not fitted to its present vastly increased territory and commerce. 

47. I answer this interrogatory in the negative; but I think that the fidelity of cus- 
toms officers might be better secured, and their vigilance and assiduity increased, by con- 
centrating the whole business relating to commerce and navigation in one bureau or depart- 
ment, tke head of which should exercise a more direct and rigid supervision of these matters 
than is now possible, and especially in regard to the efficiency, integrity, and fidelity of the 
officers and their subordinates, and the economy, or want of if, in the various branches of the 
service. The commerce and navigation of this country are of sufficient magnitude and 
importance in my judgment to constitute a department, and require all the administrative 
abilities of its head. So long as they are appended to another department, the bead of which 
is compelled to devote his time and energies to multifarious matters of great magnitude and 
urgency, aside from these, it is not in the nature of things that they can receive the atten- 
tion and consideration which their importance demands, however anxious he may be to per- 
form his whole duty, and look after all the interests committed to his care. 


J. M. Brodhead, Second Comptroller of the Treasury : 


No. 3. Clerk and chief clerk from 1830 to 1837, and from 1840 to 1853; from February, 
1853, to October, 1857, Second Comptroller of Treasury. 

The least diligent and efficient appointees are those who have strong political backers or 
influence in Congress especially, and who are thereby emboldened to neglect their duties. 
The efficiency of the service would be increased by the adoption of the system suggested in 
the 33d question, and an equal amount of work could be accomplished under such a system 
by a less number of persons than are now employed. A higher grade of talent, und a better 
quality of persons could be induced to enter the government service if promotion were granted 
only to seniority or merit, and no discharge permitted except for cause. 

No. 33. Yes. 

No. 34. Yes. 

No. 35. Yes. . 

The same system would also promote the efficiency of the female clerks. They have 25 
per cent. less than a first-class clerk. In diligence, attention, and propriety of conduct they 
are superior to clerks of the other sex, and in efficiency they compare favorably with them, 
considering the difference in pay. I have too much respect for women, however, to be in 
favor of employing them in public offices. 

I have not time to go in the general subject of the civil service, but believe that my own 
office would be rendered more efficient by the transfer to it of competent clerks from the 
oftices of the respective Auditors, whose work is subject to the revisiqn of the Second Comp- 
troller, so that no original appointment should be made to this office. As it now is an inex- 

- perienced clerk, just ore from the mass of the people, may be set to revise the work 
of experts, and the freshly indentured apprentice is required to detect the errors and perfect 
the work of the master workman. The salaries should of course be lar r, so that the trans- 
fer would be a promotion; but fewer clerks would be required, and the expense would be 
no greater. ; 


Thomas L. Smith, First Auditor of the Treasury : 


No. 3. Before present appointment was register of the United States Treasury for 16 years. 

No. 17. Yes; by board of examiners, few have been rejected. 

No. 33. The rules that govern the office is to test qualifications by examination before 
appointment to first clase, and promotions to each class are made upon examination, in direct 
reference to qualifications for promotions. 


John Wilson, Third Auditor of the Treasury : 


No. 3. From 1831, with intervals, to the present time. 

No. 17. Every clerk is subjected to a rigid examination; the questions are those that occur 
daily in the duties of the office, conducted by the chief clerk, subject to the examination of 
the Fifth Auditor and myself, constituting a board of examiners. 

No. 32. Those who are backed by great political and congressional influence fee) inde- 
pendeat of the head of the office, and above the reach of salutary rulea and regulations. 
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33. Precisely the course suggested in this question is pursued in this office, except 
that candidates for higher grades are selected because of their superior talents and general 
excellence in the discharge of their duties. This isa much safer basis of promotion than 
any test examination; aud, in my opinion. all appointments should be made in the tirst 
class, and all promotions be made on merit alone, as the hope of reward is the best stimulus 
to exertion in a well-balanced mind. Such are our rules here, simply to secure the greatest 
efficiency in the official corps. 

34 and 35. The answer to this question (34th) substantially is given in the answer to 
the 33d question, and to the 35th I reply there is no doubt that such a system would secure 
higher grades of talent and a better class of persons in the government service. It would 
establish and promote a proper esprit de s, in which every member would be interested, 
and which each and all would be proud and anxious to sustain. 

36. There are 15 female clerks in this office, who receive about 75 per cent. of the amount 
paid to male clerks for similar service, with whum they compare favorably for diligence, 
attention, and efficiency. As they are chiefly copyists, the only examination that should be 
required is of their penmanship and spelling. It is difficult to determine the best method of 
increasing tha efficiency of these employés. In ‘my opinion, they should receive precisely 
the same compensation as is paid to male clerks for similar duties; should be promoted to 
positions and duties suited to their sex and abilities, and receive the compensation ordinarily 
affixed to the duties they may be called upon to perform. Perhaps mere copyists should 
be paid by the hundred words a fair compensation, and then each would receive full equiva- 
lent for her service, the rate to be fixed so as to enable a good copyist to earn $1,200 per 
annum. 

37. As far as lies within the jurisdiction of this office, I have endeavored to state in my 
anuual report some matters which, in my jadgment, would tend to make the civil service 
more efficient and economical. (See Doc. 3, herewith, pp. 15, 16,17, and 18.) The sug- 
gestion of commutation of pensions, with consent of the pensioners, on the priaciple somewhat 
of life annuities, would take more money out of the treasury at once, but would finally materi- 
ally reduce the expenses of all the agencies, and ultimately close up that branch of business. 
Legislation that would prevent the payment of fraudulent claims, perpetuate testimony in 
such cases, and limit the time in which all claims shall be presented, would relieve the gov- 
ernment from erroneous expenditures on that basis. Ali claims of the same general character 
should be passed on by the same tribunal to insure uniformity of decision, and legislation to 
that effect should be had. The Treasury Department should by law be made the exclusive 
financial agent of the government. To this end all supplies for the several departments 
should be purchased under existing laws, or such as Congress may pass hereafter for that 
object, by suitable officers to be designated for that purpose. Those officers should then 
certify the accounts for such articles furnished, with the contract, to receiving officers, desig- 
nated by law, who should certify that the articles so purchased are of the quality, quantity, 
and price specified in the contract. The accounts thus certified to be sent to the proper 
department for administrative examination, and if approved, to be forwarded to the account- 
ing officers, who, by law, have charge of the matter. If the accounts are found correct, and 
so stated by the proper auditor, and admitted and certitied by the Comptroller, the amount so 
found due to be paid by the Treasurer of the United States, by draft, sent direct to the person 
who furnished the supplies. In this way the government would have vouchers for every 
dollar paid out, so far as the purchase of supplies is concerned, and there will be no risk of 
defaulting disbursing officers. Those officers will then only have Bropenty accounts to be . 
adjusted, and there will be little or no risk of loss in those cases. This mode cannot be 
adopted in paying officers, soldiers, and sailors, but a system might be adopted of dividing 
the country into districts, with a paymaster for each, &c., to whom the necessary funds could 
be trausmitted by the middle of each quarter to settle up the liabilities of that quarter; said 
pay master to be required to returo his accounts and vouchers within ten days after the end 
of each quarter under severe penalties ; no money to be sent to him for o succeeding quarter 
till such accounts bad been rendered for the preceding quarter; aud in no case should money 
be sent to ay disbursing officer to a geater amount than is covered by his bond, the bond to be 
increased as circumstances may require, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
aud under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe. The same remarks to apply to 
pension agents; and the signing of such bond by principal and sureties to act as a lien on 
all their property at the time the bond was given. Clear and judicious Jaws that would 
carry out these ideas would, in my opinion, materially accelerate the settlement of accounts, 
reduce expenditures, and avoid risk of loss of government money. 


Stephen J. W. Tabor, Fourth Auditor of the Treasury : 


No. 3. For five years as county judge and two years as treasurer and recorder of Buchanan 
county, lowa. 

Now 17. Yes, thoroughly, by a board of examiners, consisting of the Hon. C. M. Walker, 
the Fifth Auditor, Darius Lyman of the Secretary's bureau, and myself, embracing reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, bookkeeping, spelling, and composition. 

No. 32. Those who imagine they have outside or political influence to retain them in 
office. 

No. 33. All new appointments are made in the lowest grade only. They are promoted 
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because they have given evidence of their fitness. But must answer the inquiry (33) in the 
affirmative. 

No. 34. Some additional regulations in accordance with the idea in-No. 33, but more 
ample, would have this effect. 

No. 35. Most assuredly, and this is beyond question the true principle. Faithful aud 
competent clerks should at least have the same certainty of employment that professional 
men, tradesmen and mechanics do outside. 

No. 36. There are, at $900 a year, and perform their duties satisfactorily. The other 

inquiries answered affirmatively. , 
? think an arbitrary examination of a technically scholastic character applied to other 
clerks and other employés of the government who have learned their duties at-their posts, 
and who are competent for their performance, would be unjust and detrimental to the public 
service. The experience of a clerk is of great value. That, united to sound sense and 
good natural parts, makes a clerk excellent. Any rule, no matter how stringent, may be 
adopted for new applicants, but clerks who are actually performing their duties in the best 
manner should not be displaced because they are not versed in the learning of the schools. 


Summary from reports from this office. 


The annexed table, collected from the Fourth Anditor’s reports, shows a falling off in 
business in seven divisions of his office of nearly one-third of the total amount of accounts 
settled in 1866 and 1467 ($76,576,675 63) as compared with preceding year, while there has 
only been an increase of business in one division, leaving a balance of alling off of business 
of $10,973,456 52. 

While it appears that one additional clerk is required in the one division (naval agents’ 
disbursements) in which there was an increase of business to the extent of $22,300,7u2 10, 
it does not appear that there was any reduction of force in the other seven divisious, in which 
the decrease amounted in the aggregate to $33,774,153 62. 

In the face of this falling of it is, on the contrary, surprising that 11 new clerks should 
have been appointed in (86 and 1867. The forces under his control at the present seem to 
be larger than they were at any time Prexiops to his accession to office, (1303, ) 59 persons 
having been appointed since that period, and only 18 dismissed. 


Falling off in the business of the Fourth Auditor's office. 





Letters received in 1865 and 1066...2.. 200222 0.0. coe cence cen ene conece 70, 117 

Lettera received ‘in 1666 and 1867.20. oo. cee eee eee ee 36, 321 
Decreste rv inen trees tae cr metre cent cn ch ec cs eres ee ee eee 33, 796 . 

Letters recorded in 1865 and 1866.2... 02. os coc cee n ne ence ee cece cone cee, 97, 088 

Letters'recorded in 1806 and (167 25 Ss San ee re a Sa ae 68, 152 
Decrease cc tas. terrane ee Pantha sraltincicrnx vec « seat eta tinee tone cee 28, 936 

Allotments registered in 1865 and 1866...... 0.2.0. cc wee ce cnee ccc une cneee 3, 043 

Allotments registered in 1866 and 1867.-.. 2.2... 02.2. ec ee cece ec ccee cones 1, 820 
DECIOOSG sccode sac can cute cance ths Cote eee eee ites 1, 223 

$45, 983, 986 03 Cash requisitions, 1865 aud 1866..... $45,983, 986 03 


Cash requisitions, 1366 and 1867. .... 34, 518, 733 BS 
Decrease: facet was cence Sh aeraeneeregiase tree $11, 465, 252 18 
; Cash refunding req‘tions,1865 and 1866 8, 948,593 03 


8, 948, 593 03 Cash refunding req’tions, 1866 and 1867 2, 208, 0U6 13 











Decreases. cs cncces ce sccese tec see eee 6,740. 586 90 

2, 500,260 90 } Prise money, 1806 and IE8Tccczuce. steattoe to 
Decrease...........- peewee sencee ness onte Cares 1,557, 169 74 

4, 100,976.94 3 Ny ncnatous iene ene Hiseraeeee MUN aoe aceicn 
Deocreasern. ccc estcaccendtantcctecsas eee 2, 872, 033 99 

wraaoer a | Pome Ses Ho i ae 
Decrease ren css eso rec cece een 10, 393,759 01 

797,752 49 General claims, 1365 and 1866....... 797, 752 49 

General claims, 1866 and 1867....... 593,347 45 
Decreases. 6.20 edocs setcee car laceey ae 199, 405 04 





Care see 


$109, 154, 834 43 $33, 228, 206 6 
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i 572 clerks, navy agents, 1865 and 1866, 
account 441 vouchers, 113,554.... 54,657,975 99 
672 clerks, navy agents, 1865 and 1867, 
account 52 vouchers, 184,900..... 77,458,678 09 

















re Deduct increase..... SPACE EE 22, 800, 702 10 

: lotmentass )G607.-u os se caste oress 1, 195, 999 84 

1, 195, 999 84 Silloteatia 1966 . cere eae Sec 650,048 08 
DOCTOREG fo. Sec cece peters ote ceo ennnts 545, 951 76 
$110, 350, 834 27 Decrease as against 1865 and 1866............ $10, 973, 456 52 

SUMMARY. 

Transactions in 1865 and 1866 in all divisions........---....- eee tre $110, 350, 834 27 
Decrease in 1866 and 1867 in seven divisions........-.....-.-. .--- ---e 33, 774, 158 62 
Transactions in 1866 and 1867 in seven divisions ........----.---c. anes 76, 576, 675 65 

Business transacted in 1866 and 1867 in the eight divisions, (increase 
against 1865 and 1866 $22, 800, 702 -10)..... oh ain aaikte das ee Sceccseee - 77,458,678 09 
Total business in 1866 and 1867........---.--- Jenene pote piles ole 154, 035, 353 74 
Decrease as against 1865 and 1866...-.. 2.222. 00-222 ee eens cone ween ones 10, 973, 456 52 
Total business in 1865 and 1866...........- ehsaeae Linde Smainin'e sleluieln Ses 165, 008, 810 26 





Total forces Junuary 1, 1868, 92. Estimated salaries $150,000, for the transaction of 
business amounting in 1866 and 1867 to $154,035,353 74, but steadily decreasing. 


©. M. Walker, Fifth Auditor of the Treasury : 


No. 3. Law clerk, d&c., in the office of the Secretary of the Treasury, for two years. 

No. 17. Yes: examination conducted by myself and some person in the department desig- 
nated by the Secretary, embracing different subjects, and tested pretty fairly the candidate's 
qualifications, his knowledge of accounts, orthography, composition, arithmetic. grammar, &c. 

No. 32. Those who are too youthful, or those who have little capacity for business or knowl- 
edge of «affairs, depend solely on political, personal, or other such considerations, for their 
retention in office. 

No. 33. Yes. : 

No. 34. Unquestionably; if incompetent clerks could be weeded out and skilled and com- 
petent men retained at increased salaries. 

No. 35. Most unquestionably. 

No. 36. Seven; $900 per annum; lowest class of male clerks receive $1,200; compare ° 
favorably with males for diligence and efficiency, &c. 

The ‘‘civil service’’ cannot be made a career so long as the principle of rotation in office 
obtains, nor while the maxim of to “the victors belong the spoils" is followed. It will, in 
my jadgment, be a fortunate day for our government when both these principles are dis- 
carded, when merit, fidelity, and capacity shall govern in all appointments, and when the 
civil service shall be made to approximate what it is under other civilized governments, viz: 
a career, * “ * New appointees are frequently placed over the heads of old ones by reason 
of superior talents, competency, or qualifications. Mere length of service is not conclusive 
as to @ man’s qualifications; tor he may have been a mediocre nan to begin with, and a new 
man may be far more deserving of promotion. There can be noquestion but that the effi- 
ciency of the public service would be increased by some refurm substantially like that sug- 
gested in question No. 33. 

If sxcompetent clerks could be weeded out and the appointment of any such in future pre- 
vented, the public business could be performed by a much less number of persons than it is’ 
at present. But to secure such superior qualifications higher salaries would have to be paid 
in these times. One of the greatest difficulties experienced is the frequent resigning of skilled 
and competent men, because they can do better elsewhere. I think it would be true economy 
to increase the compensation and decrease the number of government employés. 

The lowest class of male clerks receive $1,200 per annum. The females receive each $900 
perannum, They are employed solely as copyists, and answer very well for that. If they 
were not employed it would take about the saine number of males to do the work done by 
them. The same principle of Wa ae ot advancement, promotions, é&c., should, in the 
main, apply to the female as to the male clerks. 

Elevate the standard of employés, make appointments more difficult to obtain, exclude the 
paramount influence of political considerations, make merit and capacity the requisite in 
appointments and promotions, decrease the number of employés, increase to a fair rate the 
compensation of those retained, make the tenure of ull offices as permanent as practicable, 
permit no discharyes except for cause, and approximate the civil service, so far as possible, 


to a career or life pursuit. 
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H. J. Anderson, Sixth Auditor of the Treasury, for Post Office Department : 


No. 3. Inearly life clerk of judicial courts for ten years, subsequently United States House 
of Representatives, from 1837 to 1841; governor of the State from 1843 to 1847; and United 
States Commissioner of Customs from 1853 to 1858. 

No. 17. Yes; by a board of examiners, consisting of the Auditor, Hon. C. M. Walker, and 
Darius Lyman, of the Treasury Department; by written questions. ° 

No. 33. Yes. 

No. 34. Undoubtedly. 

No, 35. Probably to some extent have that effect. 

With the present rate of compensation to the lower class of clerks, I apprebend that it 
would be difficult to obtain a very high grade of talent for those Flaces, unless the classifi- 
cation was so changed as to provide a larger number for classes three and four, being the 
two highest classes, Referriug particularly to this office, the promise of promotion is so 
slow, that the lower classes of clerks get discouraged, and aa of them as can find other 
employment resign their places. In this way we lose many of our most valuable clerks. 


Hon. E, A. Rollins, Commissioner of Internal Revenue: 


Almost all appointed with regard to political or personal considerations. 

33, The efficiency of the service in this manner would be very much increased, though I 
doubt if all new appointments should be made to the lowest grade only until the service 
should be somewhat redeemed from its present condition. 

34. It could. 

35. Undoubtedly. 

36. There are. The females are employed only as copyists, and females only are thus 
employed. In this service they compare, favorably, I think, with males for diligence, 
prema ay end efficiency, Their efficiency, however, would be improved in the manner 
suggested. 

3. There is very great difficulty. The service is full of officers appointed with too little 
regard to personal integrity or actual ability. I res ctfully refer you, in this connection, 
to so much of my last report to the Secretary as relates to the civil service and which is 
herewith attached. 

39. Appointments and promotions with less regard to political service aud only upon come 
petitive examination. 

40. Immense gain to the revenue under existing laws. : 

41. Under the present system delinquencies in subordinate officers are not certain to be 
reported, because those whose duty it is to detect and report such delinquencies—tbe delin- 

epnese for instance, of assistant assessors—are oftentimes as inefficient as the delinquents 
themselves, 

42. To a very great extent. 

43. I annex herewith a statement showing the amount collected on distilled spirits in each 
. Speen district in the United States for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1865, 1866, and 


44. The subject is very largely engrossing the attention of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, but the receipts which the government should derive 
from this tax can only be derived through officers of aes Sed and ability. Legislation can 
do something, but more depends upon the character of the men who administer tbe law. 

45. I cannot answer this definitely nor even approximately, but much more, I have no 
doubt, than the present receipts from distilled spirits. 

The efficiency of the service, in this manner, would be very much increased, though I 
doubt if all new appointments should be made to the lowest grade only until the service 
should be somewhat redeemed from its present condition. ® * *® An equal amount of 
work could be accomplished under such a system by a less number of persons than are now 
employed. * * * Ifthe employment was assured and certain, and promotions granted 
only to seniority or merit, and no discharge permitted except for cause, & higher grade of 


talent and a better quality of persons would, no doubt, be induced to enter the government 
service. 


The following is the report relating to the reform of the civil service, con- 
tained in the Commissioner’s annual report, lately presented to Congress : 


There is no question of a higher personal interest to evicy faithful revenue officer, nor one 
of hardly greater importance to the public, than that which relates to the recovery of the 
revenue service from the reproach under which it has fallen. ‘The failure to collect the tax 
upon distilled spirits, and the imperfect collections from several other objects of taxation, 
are attributable more to the frequent changes of officers, and to the inefficiency and corrup- 
tion of many of them, than to any defect of the law. I write this in the advocacy and the 
defence of every worthy, honest officer, but I write it with shame. The legal evidence of 
its truth may never be found, but the moral evidence is patent to every thooghtful observer. 
The law can never be thoroughly enforced except in those districts where the officers, buth 
principal and subordinate, in the revenue and judiciary departments alike, are earnestly 
determined that it shall be, nor except when the combined and active hostility of all those 
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against whom it is enforced shall be insufficient for the removal of any officer opposed to 
their plunderings. The dishonesty of an assistant assessor, or an inspector, whose offences 
cannot be discovered, eae eciaes e efficiency and good standing of all his associate officers 
of every variety. aud the community, ignorant of the exact nature and locality of the evil, 
ascribe to it undoubtedly a wider and more genoral existence than it really possesses. 
honor more and more the officer who yiclds neither to temptation nor threats, and to him it 
is due, as it is due to the country, that the revenue service be rescued from the control of 
purely political favor, which has for many years too largely dictated the appointments in 
most departments of the government, and that it be more thoroughly interwoven with the 
highest interests of the treasury. Men should be appointed to place because they are 
needed, and because they are qualified, not because they are out of employment, and are the 
supporters of a political party or person. They are uot thus employed in banks, counting- 
rooms, and factories. Every community has a right to expect and to require that the per- 
sons intrusted in it with important interests pertaining to the general government shall bave 
eurned its confidence in their integrity and ability. 

The evil is inherent in the manner of appointments, and lies deeper than the present 
supremacy of any political party. Assessors and collectors are appointed by the President 
with the confirmation of the Senate. Their subordinates, except fedee collectors, are 
appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and under the long-coutinued practice of the 
depxrtment, upon the recommendations of the assessors and collectors of the districts where 
service is to be rendered. Political pressure, and combinations born of corrupt and corrupt- 
ing purposes, too often remove and appoint assessors and collectors, and they in turn, while 
sara recommendations for their iaferior officers, are surrounded and overborne or deluded 
by politicians, or whiskey operators disguised as such. Their tenure of office, when 
secured, is uncertain and feeble, seeming to be strengthened rather by concessions to wron 
than by exacting the rights of the government. This is not so in any other civilized an 
important nation on the earth. They have all ed through our present experieuce, and 
it will be fortunate for us if we sball profit by their example. 

It is not within the purpose and scope of an annual report to consider at length the civil 
service of other countries, and indeed it was eo fally detailed in the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Retrenchment during the last Congress, and the necessities of this country in this 
behalf so fully portrayed, that little more need be done by me, perhaps, than to invite the 
attention of the Secretary of the Treasury to the report itself, with ite escominer vine papers, 
and to the remarks of Mr. Jenckes, of Rhode Island, upon its introductiun to the Huuse of 
Representatives. Thesubject, however, is of such vital importance to the iuterests with which 
I am charged, that I cannot forbear a brief reference to its controlling and principal features 
in several countries with whose institutions we are most familiar. 

British statesmen had learned wisdom from the necessities of the distant colonial depend- 
encies of the kingdom, and the character of its civil service had long been improving, but it 
was not until the famous order in council of May 21, 1855, that the patronage of the Crown 
and its officers at home was partially limited to those who should successfully pass the exam- 
ination of the civil service commission then established. 

The system is not so comprehensive as that of several countries on the continent, but its 
advan are growing more and more apparent through all the departments of the govern- 
ment. ‘There are in fact two examinations, one to determine whether a person has the 
minimum or standard qualification necessary to candidacy, and the other of s competitive 
character, in which all the candidates designated fur a particular position participate. He 
who secures the greatest number of marke indicating degrees of proficiency, both in theo- 
retical and practical acquirements, provided he has done well in all, receives the appoint- 
ment. The commission, however, have 8 well established rule that ‘‘ unless we are satisfied 
with the evidence produced of the moral character of candidates, we are bound to withhold 
our certificate. The number of persons rejected will suffice to prove that these precautions 
are by no meane superfluous, even though the candidates are in most cases recommended by 
persons of come position in society.” 

The marks are published with the list of appointments, and the applicants and the public 
are made acquainted with the actual and relative standing of all who become connected with 
the service. A candidate must be free from debt before appointment, and must make solemn 
oath that neither he nor any person for him within his knowledge has, directly or indirectly, 

iven or promised to give any Sassy! or reward for ere or endeavoring to obtain, 
hia @ position. Any officer arrested for debt is suspended, and, if not free from debt at the 
end of twenty-eight days, is superseded. The elective franchise is denied to all officers of 
the service. Promotions are made only after prescribed periods of employment, aud only 
upon the application of the candidate himself. Should another make application for him, 
and he not be able to show that it was without his knowledge, he is punished for the offence 
by a reprimand ; for the second of a like nature, by transfer; and for the third, by reduction. 
Promotions are earned, not given through favor, and are indicative of absolute merit. 
Officers are liable to be basa htrad to any place in the kingdom, and although periodical 
transfers are discontinued, the board reserves the right to transfer at pleasure without 
ascribing cause therefor. ‘There is permanency in the service. Removals of those imme- 
diately connected with the inland revenue are never made for personal or political reasons. 

I have examined a register of those now empluyed, and while I have not made an accu 
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rate calculation of their average period of service, because of want of time necessary to do 
80, I am sure that it cannot be less than fourteen years. Many have served from 20 ta 40 
years, and 8 comfortable support is secured to all who shall be placed upon the superannn.- 
ated list. Mr. Timm, after a long and honorable service as solicitor to the commission, has 
recently retired upon a pension of £1,800 per annum, and Mr. Trevor, from that of con- 
troller of legacy duties, upon an allowance of about £1,500, after a consecutive service of 
41 years and five months. As many changes have been occasioned in the British service 
during the past year by death as by all other reasons combined. 

The French revenue system is the result of nearly a hundred years’ experience. Every 
officer in it below the minister of finance commenced his service in & clerkship or some more 
subordinate position, and the advancement which his fidelity and py secured has never 
been hindered by political frowns or even by political revolutions. His appointment was 
without partiality, and public examination bas awarded him his promotions. 

For more than fifty years a semi-annua) record has been kept of every man’s official con- 
duct as reported b ai erent superior officers. This is a testimony and encouragement to 
faithfal effort, and a security against malicious and unfonnded charges. Under such a 
system it becomes almost impossible for an unworthy man to work his way to a position 
where his incompetency or his corruption can largely prejudice the reputation of the service 
or materially affect the revenue of the empire. Thdeadi the corruption of an officer in 
France or England, or anywhere else where a proper system determiues appointments, very 
rarely exists. 

The civil service of Germany is superior to that of England or France. Throughout the 
entire confederation special education is added to the requirements elsewhere made of moral 
fitness, and a certain measure of attainments tested by competitive examinations. As with 
us there are normal schools for the preparation of teachers, and academies for those who are 
to officer our army and navy, so there are in Germany, at public charge, schools and uni- 
Versities for the special and appropriate education of those who are to become connected with 
tbe public adininistration of the laws. The higher the standard of requirements has been 
raised, the larger has been the number of aspirants for employ ment, because the elevation of 
the character of the service itself has persuaded men of the highest position and attainments 
to offer themselves as rivals for its honors aud itsemoluments The prominent and enviable 
position which Prussia has won among nations is due not more to the churacter of her eople 
and the natural resources of the kingdom than to the careful preliminary training of. those 
in the several departments of the government to whom her resources are intrusted, and whom 
she keeps in her service as long as they are worthy of her trust. 

I am aware that the peculiarity of our institutions, and the fact that all political parties 
have learned to expect much actual servicé from their office-holders, may prejudice, and for 
a time prevent, in this country, the adoption of a system as universal and valuable as that 
of Germany, but the Constitution itself has elevated the national judiciary above the fluctn- 
ations of popular favor by appointment during good behavior, and there is equal need that 
revenue officers shall exercise their judgment and execute the Jaw without fear of personal 
disadvantage. The rights of property adjudicated by all the courts of the country, State 
and national, in a single year are of small amount when compared with those which are 
passed upon in the various revenue offices during the same period. 


H. R. Hulburd, Comptroller of the Currency : 


No. 3. Clerk in office of Comptrolier of Currency from January 24, 1864, to August 1, 
1865. Deputy Comptroller from August 1, 1865, until appointment as Comptroller. 

No. 17. Yes; all appointed under me, with reference tu natura of work to be performed, 
and their intelligence, education, &c. 

No. 32. The most inefficient are those whose applications are most strongly urged. 

No. 33. Yes; provided the candidate should have reached a certain age, and received a 
good preliminary education. 

No. 34. Yes. 

No. 35, Yes; with the modification in regard to seniority, which alone would not be certain 
to advance the most meritorious, 

No. 36. Thirty female clerks in my office as counters and copyists. They compare favorab! 
in diligence, efficiency and attention to duty, with males. Classification of them by merit 
is just as desirable as of males. 

The women are employed as counters of bank ‘notes and as copyists. None of this kind of 
work is performed by men, and men conld not do it better than it is now done by women. 

The male clerks are all employed as bookkeepers or as correspondents, duties that could 
not be as well performed by women. 

I think it would be well to have different grades for women. ll are not equally meri- 
torious, and some discrimination might, with great propriety, and I think with good effect, 
be made as to the grade allotted, or the compensation allowed. The stimulus furnished by 
the chance of promotion would operate with perhaps as much force upon the female mind as 
upon the masculine intellect. 

No. 37. Better salaries should be attainable, by men of ability, in the civil service. 
During the last two years seven men, who by their ability and experience had become valuable 
to this office, have resigned, being offered higher salaries in active business. Banking iusti- 
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tutions pay from $2,500 to $5,000 per annum to men for work which I am expected to have 
done, so as to defy criticism, at salaries of $1,600 to $1,800. This is a difficulty hard tu be 
overcome. 


¥. E. Spiuner, Treasurer of the United States: 


No. 3. Auditor and deputy naval officer, port of New York, from 1845 to 1849. Member 
of Congress from 1855 to 186]. ; 

23. Forty-seven of my subordinates have served in the Union armies; one in the United 
States navy; quite a large number, including females, in army hospitals. Nine have been 
associated with the press. There are different grades of efficiency among them in the same 
class. The pay of the several classes is now $1,200, $1,400, $1,600, and 31,8U0. luterme- 
diate classes of $1,300, $1,500, and $1,700 would more equally distribute the pay accordiug 
to service. 

24. Of the employés in this office there were appointed— 
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29. I am not aware that any of my subordinates pursued any course of study beture 
appointment with the special view of qualifying them for the service; that they were taken 
indiscriminately from the various employments of civil life ia evidenced by the followicg list 
of their previous occupations, viz: 7 accountants, 13 bankers, 18 bookkeepers, 27 clerks, 
1 detective, 2 druggists, 1 editor, 5 farmers, 1 hackdriver, 1 housekeeper, 1 hotel steward, 
16 laborers, 1 lawyer, 1 machinist, ] manufacturer, 8 mechanics, (4 merchants, 2 messen- 
gers, 1 minister, 1 page, 1 porter, 1 postman, 2 salesmen, J sculptor, 12 students, 1 surveyur,: 
24 teachers, 2 telographists, 1 county treasurer, 1 waiter, 1 washerwoman, 1 watchman, aud 
of no particular occupation, 112; total number, 282, 

32. The class of clerks that have the strongest political and other written recommendations 
are generally the ‘‘least diligent and efficient.” Such are apt to place all hupe of promution 
on such recommendations, aud seem not to think it necessary to be over attentive wo the pub- 
lic business. 

33. As a whole it is probable that ‘‘the efficieney of the service might be increased’’ by 
the course indicated in this question. But, in this office, the duties of the clerks are so 
diverse that it often happens that men fitted fora particular place can be had from the outside who 
better answer the requirements of the place than avy one holding a lower grade in the office. 

34. Am not prepared to say that ‘‘an equal amount of work could be done” by ‘‘a less 
number of persons” under such @ system alone, but such a reorganization could be made as 
would certainly bring about such a result, 

35. If ‘‘employment was assured and certain,” and if promotions were made only on merit, 
the effiviency of the service would, no doubt, be greatly promoted thereby. But if such pru- 
motions were granted ‘‘to seriority only,” the efficiency of the service would, in my opinion, 
be greatly damaged thereby. The power to withhold promotion or to dismiss for cause should 
not be impaired. 

36. The compensation of the female clerks in this office bears about the proportion to that 
of male clerks for the same service as three to five. There is little ditference between the 
two in regard to diligence, efficiency, and attention to the business of the office. The 
efficiency of the female clerks would be greatly promoted if they were classified according to 
inerit only. Some female clerks are now equal to sume males; yet, under present laws, 
some mule clerks receive double the pay of any female clerk. Some female clerks do more 
than double the work of some others, yet all of them are paid the same salary. 

37. With competent men at the heads of the various departments and bureaus of the gov- 
ernment, the efficiency of all of them is assured. With incompetents in these positiuns, 
inefficiency must follow. Where a head is wrong, the whole body will be wrong; and no 
amouut of legislative physique can give vigor and efficieucy to a body that has a weak or an 
iuetticient head. 


N. L. Jeffries, Register of the United States Treasury : 


No. 3. In military service from September, 1861, to October, 1866. From August, 1863, 
to August, 1864, was provost marshal general of States of Maryland and Delaware. From 
August, 1864, to September, 1336, on duty at the War Department as Assistant Provost 
Marshal General of the United States. 

No. 17. There have been 8! appointments, 13 males and 63 females. All the male clerks 
have been examined as to their qualifications. 

No. 18. The 63 female clerks were not examined. 

No. 32. Those who rely on political influence. 

No. 33. Yes. 
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No. 34. Yes. 

No. 35. Yes. 

No. 36. Yes. The compensation is much less. Those receiving $900 salary perform ser- 
vice equal to that of males receiving $1,600, insomecases. A system of promotion, depend- 
ing on merit, adopted and carried out, would be of great advantage; but under present sys- 
tem of making appointments it would be impossible. Female clerks sre as iligent and 
efficient as males. 


S. M. Clark, Chief of Printing Division National Currency Bureau: 


No. 3. Chief clerk of the office of construction in the Treasury Department nearly four 
years; subsequently engineer in charge of that office for about two years; and for the past 
five years have been the disbursing agent of the treasury extension. 

6. I was referred for examination in Au gust, 1856, in this department, to a board of examiners 
appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, consisting of Mr. Rodman, then chief clerk, and 
Major Barker, and Mr. McKean, two prominent fourth-class clerks. The “full particulars 
of such examination” were as follows: I was instructed by the then Secretary to appear 
before this board at a given time and place to be examined. I put in my appesrance at the 
time and place stated in my instractions. Major Barker.commenced the ‘‘ examination ” by 
saying: ‘‘ You are from New York, I believe, Mr. Clark?” I replied that I was. He then 
commenced 4 detailed narrative of his first visit to New York, and gave me an interesting and 
graphic account of the disturbance created in bis mind by the “noise and confusion” of the great 
city. The delivery of this narrative occupied, as nearly as I remember, about half an hour, I 
listemed to it attentively, endeavoring to discover some point in his discourse which had refer- 
ence to my (then present) ‘‘examination.” I failed to discover any relevancy, and therefore 
made no reply. At the close of his narrative, without any further question, he said to his 
associate examiners, ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, I presume there is no doubt but that Mr. Clark is 
qualified.” Whereupon they all signed the certificate, and my “examination” closed. 

No. 18. Yes; those pressed upon me by Congressmen; but few are now in the Service, as 
I get rid of the undesirable whenever a reduction of force offers opportunity, 

o. 19. The employments are specialties, requiring skilled experts who have been simi- 
larly employed in private life before; other branches of the work are rew, ani the hands 
require to be educated in it after being hired. 

No. 32. Those recommended by members of Congress. 

No. 33. Yes; the examination should be by the party who is responsible for proper execu- 
tion of the work. 

No. 34. Yes, 

No. 35. Yes; if hired and promoted for merit, not seniority. 

No. 36. There are; compensation half that of males, but they do not perform same class 
of service. But where service is same pay is equal. Appointments for competency alone, 
and promotions for merit, not seniority, improve general efficiency of the service. 

No. 37. Linfer that the committee intend tbat I shall here confine my reply to the efficiency 
and economy of conducting the division of which I have charge, though the question is tramed 
sufficiently broad to cover the entire civil service of the government. I therefore, as a reply, 
reproduce the recommendation in reference to this division made in m report to the Secre- 
tayr, and through him to Congress, in November, 1864, as a reply to the question: 


‘S RECOMMENDATIONS. 


‘‘ The Secretary directs me to state what legislation, in my judgment, is necessary, if any, 
for the future operations of this division, and to make such recommendations for his consid- 
eration as my experience in the work may dictate. 

‘In my judgment, this division, which now only exists ez secessitate ret, should be 
organized by law as a distinct and separate bureau, to be entitled ‘The Engraving and Printing 
Bureau of the Treasury Department.’ The necessity for paper issues, in some form, is likel 
to be coexistent with the public debt, and the production of such issues in connection with 
the production of the currency for the national banks, and the large amount of printing and 
engraving required for the various dratts, checks, and certificates of the Treasurer, assistant 
treasurers, and disbursing agents, will give ample employment for such a bureau, if per- 
manently organized and established by law. The internal revenue stamps, postage stamps, 
envelopes, postal money orders, and all similar work for other departmonts, could be more 
economically and safely produced by such a bureau than by the present method of contract- 
ing with individuals or Pa ake corporations, Much other incidental work would also natu- 
rally be done under such @ bureau. 

‘*The work should all be executed in a fire-proof building, to be erected and exclusively 
occupied for this purpose. A substantial but not costly structure should be built on the 
grounds adjacent to the Treasury HTS and communication between it and the rooms 
occupied by the Treasurer of the United States should be made by 8 subterranean passage 
between the two buildings through which the printed values could be transmitted, thus 
avoiding such risk of transmission as attends the present method of carrying the finished 
money through the main halls and passages of the treasury, to which both the public and the 
treasury force have free access. The experience of the past two years in this division, in 
connection with the detailed descriptions which have been obtained of the construction of 
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the buildings in which the Banke of England and of France Brerats and issue their notes, 
will enable the interior accommodations to be economically and conveniently planned for the 
safe prosecution of the work, if such a structure should be authorized by Congress. 

‘The head of the bureau should be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, subject to 
confirmation by the Senate. Its affairs cannot, in my judgment, be successfully adminis- 
tered by a division of its responsibility under different heads. One chief, and one alone, 
should guide its details, under the general direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
insure its economy, safety, and efficiency. Perfect integrity, with a familiar knowledge of 
all the details of the work to be done, should be combined in this head, and about him every 
possible guard should be thrown, to prevent all opportuuity for fraud or malfeasance. 

‘A rigorous system of accountability—frequent, and where it is possible, daly adjust- 
ment of accounts—regular and systematic daily reports, to be crrefully scrutinized and tested 
by competent officers not convected with the bureau, will be found essential safeguards; 
and these, if properly systemized and made of record, wil], at all times, satisfy the depart- 
ment and the public of the daily condition of the trust. But no system, however ingeniously 
and skilfully devised, will compensate for lack of integrity; and freedom from all desire of 
gain should largely characterize the incumbent of such an office. Men of such character, 
amply qualified, are readily found, if sought for in the proper walks of life. They are to be 
sought for the office, as they are not seekers after office. The merchant and msoufacturer find 
no difficulty in getting such men for private establishments, and government need not, if it 
seeks in the same quarter and offers like inducements for permanency upon proper discharge 
of the trust and performance of the duties. The salary should be sufficiently large to insure 
& maintenance with reasonable accumulation, and the tenure of the employmeut should not 
be subject to political changes. The employment should continue so long as the duties are 
well and faithfully performed. 

‘‘The employés upon the work should be hired and discharged, on their merits, by the 
head of the bureau alone, who shou.d be held strictly accountable for the integrity and ford 
conduct of all his subordinates, for the correctness of the accounts, and for the safe handling 
of all the products. To this end he should be empowered to make such rules and regula- 
tions for the guidance of these subordinates as he is willing, persoually and officially, to abide 
the result of. Any method of business which places out of his control the complete puwer 
over his aids, or which lessens the belief and knowledge of that power among them all, will, 
I feel the strongest conviction, result in disaster. Experience proves that the adoption of 
such guides for the employment for these responsible mechanical operations, as usually guide 
appointments for clerical purposes, do not not result satisfactorily. Tbs head of the bureau 
should select his aids solely for their fitness for the work and its responsibilities, irrespective 
of the locality of the applicant or of his professed claims for Foveramen patronage, or of auy 
political or partisun influence which may be brought to guide such selection.’’ 

My experience in this division since this report was rendered confirms the entire propriety 
of these recommendations. The system of hiring or appointing parties simply because they 
have rendered partisan service is fraught with danger, tends to demoralize and degrade the 
service, and is an effective bar to the efficient, economical, and honest despatch of public 
business. Until this system is entirely done away with, the business will be, as now, badly, 
if not dishonestly conducted, at an unnecessary cost to the treasury. 


A. B. Mallett, supervising architect, Treasury Department, Washington : 


No. 33. I think appointments should be made, as a rule, in the lowest grade, and promo- 
tions made according to merit. I consider a practical test such as could be obtained by an 
appointment on trial, better than any test examinations. Many of the most worthless clerks 
in the department pass the best examinations, and probably could one still more rigid, while 
some of the most valuable could not. The duties of most of the clerks employed in the 
department require, beyond a good education, proficiency only in the special branch to which 
their duties are cuntined. 

Nos. 34 and 35. Undoubtedly. At present the best talent cannot be retained in the higher 
grades of the public service fur two reasons, viz: First, it is underpaid, and, second, no 
amount of capacity, hovesty and fidelity, can secure the position. 

No. 36. No. 

No. 37. If civil officers were appointed for good conduet, at salaries sufficient to maintain 
them in a suitable manner, and provision made for retiring them on say half pay when super- 
annuated, the civil service could and would retain the services of competent and efficient men 
in all of its branches, instead of being, as at present, considered by a large majority of its 
appointees as a mere temporary employment in which there is no inducement to perform any 
other duty than is absolutely required. 


Benjamin Peirce, Superintendent Coast Survey : 


No. 33. This is the practice now in the Coast Survey. 

No. 34. Yes. 

No. 35. Yes, undoubtedly. 

No. 36. Yes; four. About the same as aids; they are quite intelligent. 
No. 37. Appointments for merit alone. 
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The following suggestions are presented by instruction and under authority 
of Mr. Attorney General Stanbery : 


(A.) In each bureau of the government an officer, with a tenure during good behavior, 
(who might be called a superintendent, director, or other name, ) whose duty it should be to 
supervise the working of the system of: business therein, under the command of the chief of 
the bureau. The present chief clerks occupy a position somewhat similar; but a precarious 
tenure is naturally opposed to regular, rigid, and eo Pes system. Either the clerks would 
find their true level under such supervision, or else the head of the office must bear a visible 
personal responsibility. 

(B.) All clerks divided into two classes, viz: permanent and probationary. All permanent 
clerks to be of one grade, of a salary much higher than the present average. No aueuls 
ment to he made in any case but from probationary clerks, after a certain period of probation. 

(C ) These to be appointed as all clerks are now appointed, and to receive a specific and 
equal compensation, say half ss mach as clerks. But their employment to cease at the 
pleasure of the appointor. and in all cases after one year’s continuance. To be eligible for 
& second, probably a third, probation. 

(D.) With some hesitation I add that the appointment of a person on probation, with his 
name and that of the persons on whose recommendation he was selected, might be published. 
The latter would work much good, but doubtless some evil. If a board could be useful in 
= event it age determine appointments to the probationary class. 

think it highly probable that more perfect system and a better personnel in the offices 
would make it practicable to conduct the publie business betler with much fewer clerks; I 
almost venture to believe, with one-half the present number. A very large proportion of the 
the labor is now, substantially, only to check a carelessness or dullness not provided for in 
private business establishments. 


J. M. Binckley, Acting Attorney General : 


No. 37. There is room for reform in method.of business and standard of qualification, &c. 


A. A. Harwood, Superintendent Lighthouse Board: 


No. 33. Beyond a doubt. 

No, 34. Yes. 

No. 35. Certainly. 

No. 37. Appointments for merit, and retention during good behavior; promotion by 
seniority. ; 

Declares himself emphatically in favor of the proposed reform, by which the general eff- 
ciency of all classes in the civil service would be greatly improved. 

He thinks that much of the inefficiency of an office is due to frequent changes in inferior 
positions, and declares it to be a lure to men who have failed in other avocations and a 
temptation to all who, not knowing how long they are to enjoy the fruit of their labors, pro- 
portion the amount and accuracy of work to the prospect of the harvest. 


Assistant Secretary W. S. Otto, of the Interior Department : 


A very large amount of money is, in my opinion, lost to the government by the frequent 
changes that are made in the appointments ot persons to other offices who have no acquaint- 
ance whatever with the duties thereof. On becoming sufficiently familiar with them, they 
are too often discharged without an imputation upon their personal or official integrity. 

The salary paid to clerks whose duties are merely those of copyists is very liberal, largely 
exceeding that paid for similar services in any other walk of life, or, as far as I am aware, by 
foreign governments, In the higher branches of clerical duty, demanding something beyond 
mechanical labor and routine, the clerks are not sufficiently paid. 

The Assistant Secretary and the heads of bureaus in thia department aro not proportionately 
as well paid as the clerks. There isa singular irregularity in their compensation. The 
Commissioner of Patents receives $4,500 per annum, which is 50 per cent. more than is paid 
tu either the Commissioner of Indiun Affairs, the Commissioner of Pensions, or the Com 
missioner of the General Land Office. The duties of these last-named officers exact as much 
time aud thought, and require as high an order of qualifications as do those of the Com- 
missioner of Patents. 

The disparity in the compensation of the heads of bureaus in this department and of officers 
holding curresponding positions in the War and Navy Departments, demands, in my opinion, 
the early wttention of Congress. Every head of # bureau ia the War Department recuives, 
in pay and emoluments, more then a hundred per cent. greater salary than is paid to the 
head of a bureau in this department, except.the Commissioner of Patents. It is idle to sup- 
pose that the duties of a Paymaster General or Quartermaster General are moro arduous than 
those of the Commissioner of Pensions, or the Commissioner of the General Land Otfice. 
These officers in the War Department receive the ‘‘pay and emoluments” of brigadier 
generals. 1 presume that the attention of Congress has not been: called to the subject, or 
such a# distinction would not be made between officers whose position in the public service 
gives them an equal claim upon the country. 

Was not examined and never pursued any special studies with a view of fitting myself for 
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the office which I hold, nor did I produce any evidence of qualification. I have becn 
circuit judge, and held other State offices in Indiana, but had no other evidence of qualifica- 
tion, excepting that I was known personally and by reputation to Ex-Secretary Usher, at 
whose suggestion I v-as appointed by President Lincoln. 

There is no special printedbook or manual setting forth the duties of my office. 

Make no report to any one concerning the performance of the duties of my office ; confer 
habitualty with the Secretary in regard to the business of the department, except that which 
relates to the appointment to office. 

Under Secretary Usher possessed the appointing power ; the examination of each applicant 
should be thorough and efficient. . , 

Do not know the previous occupation of subordinates, and whether any of them pursued 
any course of study with & view of qualifying themselves for the service. 

mmendations of the applicant are filed. 

Unable to state how many of the persons employed in the department have served in the 
Union army and how many members of the press, and also unable to state the various periods 
of appointment and the various ages of the employés, and do not know how many have 
been removed since J have been in office. 

Not positively know what the rules of office are, but have every reason to believe 
that promotion is governed exclusively by seniority, all other ‘‘things” being equal. Wield 
no longer the appointing power under Secretary Sa ae and that this, as well as the final 
question of promotion, rests with the Secretary, and with him alone. . 

Very large amount of money is lost to the government by the frequent changes that are 
made in the appointment of persons ‘to other officers who have no acquaiutance whatever 
with the duties thereof. On becoming sufficiently familiar with them they are too often dis- 
missed without an imputation upon their personal or official integrity. 


Joseph H. Barrett, Commissioner of Pensions, with about 1,500 persons 
under his control, declares— 


That an examination is made by his subordinate officers of new appointees, but fails 
to give detailed particnlars of such examination. He admits that not one of the per 
sons under his control pursued any special studies to fit himself for his duties. He is, on 
the whole, in favor of the proposed reform, and thinks that under the suggested system an 
equal amount of work could be accomplished by a less number of persons and a higher 
grade of talent and better quality of pereons be induced to enter the government service. 


Horatio Bridge, chief of Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, Navy Depart- 
ment, suggests : 


To reduce the number of clerks 33} per centum, dispensing with those of least capacity, 
industry and efficiency, and to add 25 per centum to the pay of those who remain or whu 
should be afterwards appointed, would, as & general rule, in my opinion give more efficiency 
and economy to the civil service. But this result can only be secured by strict and impartial 
examinations, and by the assurance that faithful and efficient clerks will not be dismissed to 
make places for less valuable public servants. 


A. B. Eaton, Commissary General of Subsistence : 


No. 28. The rule of promoting the most meritorious and those of highest qualifications is 
sufficiently prominent, as a governing rule of action in this bureau, to insure promotion and 
& paceotat career to those clerks of the lowest grade who render themselves especially 
meritorious. ‘This rule of promotion would have a much more successful effect if the nam- 
ber of clerks of the different classes were different in numbers, and consequently in salaries, 
from what they are now in this bureau. Now the clerks of this bureau (40 in number) are 
as follows: Of class one, (salary $1,200 per anuum,) 24 clerks; of class two, (salary $1,400 
per annum, ) 12 clerks; of class three, (salary $1,600 per annum, ) one clerk; of class four, 
(salary, $1,800 per annum, ) one clerk. 

L take this opportunity very strongly to recommend that a law may be enacted classifying 
and paying them as follows, viz: Class five, (salary $2,200,) one clerk ; class four, (salary 
$1,800,) six clerks; class three, (salary $1,600,) 12 clerks; class two, (salary $1,4U0,) 15 
clerks; class one, (salary $1,200, ) six clerks; messenger, (salary $1.200,) one messenger ; 
assistant messenger, (salary $90U,) two assistant messengers; laborers, (salary $720,) two 
laborers. 

The present salaries paid the clerks of this bureau are too low to make their positions suf- 
ficiently desirable to hold them in the government service any longer than the time neces- 
sary to find other and better paying positions. Such salaries as are above proposed would 
insure to the government the services of those superior men who now, when better paying 
positiong are offered them, vacate this office to be succeeded by others of less experience. 

No. 29. Not in this bureau. 

No. 30, I have not. ‘ 

No. 31. I have not found tha diligence and efficiency bear any special relation to age, 
except that very youthful or very aged persons are cot iat the almost certain accompani- 
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ments of those periods of life, to fail in accomplishing as much work as those of the inter- 
mediate period of life. In this bureau there is nothing to complain of either as to youth 
Or age. 

No. 32. Some of those who have beon in the military service, and who on that account 
are encouraged to claim, and who do claim at the hands of the government and its responsi- 
ble agents, special consideration, indulgence, and leniency, and who seem to have an idea 
that poe sentiment will secure them their places even if they do not perform their duties 
very faithfully. 

Oo. 33. Tho course stated in this question is that now substantially observed in this 
pureau and which works out good results. Such a general rule will, I think, usually be 
found to subserve the public interests. I suggest that all candidates should be examined to 
show that they possess the requisite qualifications. This bureau has often been saved from 
poor or worthless clerks by the Secretary of War having always required that, previous to 
appointment, they should be certified by 8, board to be qualified. None are promoted in this 
bureau who have not, in a lower grade, proved themselves competent for a higher. This 
proof, by an examination or from the personal knowledge of the senior officer in charge of 
the bureau or department, should be had. 

No. 34. The more accomplished the clerks the more work will be done by them. Where 
the system of examination does not prevail, it would, I have no doubt, be an improvement 
to introduce it. It would lessen the number of clerks necessary to do a given amount of 
work, since its result would be an improvement of the personnel of the bureau or depart- 
ment in which they served. All such examinations should, however, be made by or under 
the supervision or orders of the head of the department in which the service is to be ren- 
dered, and not by a general board of examination for all government employés, as none but 
such head and his responsible assistants can know go well as they do the qualifications 
Tequisite for the special places to be filled. 

0. 35. Undoubtedly, provided the salaries paid for ‘the government sorvice” be placed 
upon a fair and just footing, so that such “‘ better quality of persons ” possessing ‘‘a higher 
grade of talent” would seek for, and, obtaining, would wis permanently to retain such 
government service. In this connection-I respectfully, so far as this bureau is concerned, 
refer to my answer to question 28 

No. 36. There are no females employed in this bureau. 

No, 37. Not being in the ‘‘civil service,” it may be that I am not the proper person to 
Temurk upon 4 matter that has no permissible place under the law or by custom in the mili- 
tary service. But, as I am directed authoritatively to.state any matters which in my judg- 
ment would tend to make the civil service more oficiont and economical, I give my opinion 
that nothing that I can state would conduce more to efficiency and economy in all fee 
ments of the service than to allow each person in the public service an exact, fixed, unde- 
viatiug amount of pay for his services, to be established by law and beyond the possibility 
of misapprehension, and to make it a misdemeanor, with suitable punishment, for any per- 
son in any department of the public service, under any pretext whatever, to receive a single 
cent for his services except the precise amount alowed by law. It should be made a crime 
against the United States for any person holding any office whatever to receive a cent more 
than his law-allowed compensation. All fees, charges, percentages, commissions, perqui- 
sites, profits, gains, rentals, premiums, bonuses, discounts, abatements, reductions, draw- 
backs, rebates, set-ofts, rents, preference-bribes, and the thousand other tricky words by 
which many office-holders cheat the government or the citizen who has dealings with it, or 
both, shonld be, by some means, swept. away. Every citizen who is ever compelled or 
allowed to pay one cent that does not go directly to the United States treasury and is not 
known to be a legal charge, should be invited an required to make official report thereof. 
I but touch this broad field; it is a fruitful one for investigation with a view to “ efficiency 
and economy.” ; 


St. John B. L. Skinner, First Assistant Postmaster General : 


If the civil service should be placed on a permanent footing, with appointments only on 
examinations and entering at the lowest grade, with a discipline approximating to that of the 
naval and military service, on a plan somewhat similar to the one proposed by the Hon. Mr 
Jenckes at the last session of Congress, I doubt not the service would be greatly improved. 


A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress: 


33. Yes; but to do it here, the law must be changed, | 

34. I think, under such system, followed three or four years, one, and perhaps, two 
assistants could be dispensed with. 

35. Yes, everywhere. 

36. No females as yet employed. Under competitive tests, I think half the number here 
employed might usefully be women, and that the resulting economy to the government 
would be great. For example, I know of educated and practically industrious women, who 
could do all that assistant librarians receiving $1,200 to $1,800 now do, and who would 
think themselves well paid at $1,000 per year. 
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Hon. Henry Barnard, Commissioner of Education : ; 


37. My attention was first called to the mode and conditions of appointment to the civil ser- 
vice of the United States, in 1829-’3!, by personal observation of the utter unfitness in pre- 
vioas preparation or in general knowledge and practical ability of several appointments, 
aVvow made on account of political activity; and of the detriment to the public interests, 
and to the respect of the people for personal integrity and official service, in the removal of 
incumbents acknowledged to be honest, efficient, and faithful to the Constitution, but not 
retained, because they had been silent, or had not been active for the successful party. Sinco 
then (1829-"31) I have been brought much into near observation of the constantly widening 
application of this vicious principle, that ‘to the victors belong the spoils,” and of the dis- 
pensation of all official cy pe aa ate between the executive and the legislative departments, 
mainly on the principle of personal and political influence. I have also improved the occa 
sion of three visits to Europe, and of several consultations with officials in Belgium, France, 
and Prussia, as well as in H land, (since the application of open competitive examinations 
to the East India service and to the civil service generally,) to inquire into the opera- 
tion of other systems of appointment, As official visitor to the national schools of Annapolis 
and West Point, I have had opportunity to inquire into the operation of our mode of selectin 
candidates for the military aaa naval service. From these opportunities of observation an 
much reflection, I am compelled to say, that we have a more expensive and a less efficient 
public service than either of the countries named, and that, unless a new system can be 
speedily inaugurated, the people will lose all confidence in the integrity and patriotism of 
public men, and our civil administration will sink deeper and deeper in the ‘‘Serbonian bog” 
of political and selfish combinations and interests. The main features of such a system are, 
first, a rigid test examination, in which evidence of good moral character, thorough elemen- 
tary instruction, and, as far as practicable, a developed aptitude for certain kinds of-public 
service, should be required; and secoud, all persons who seek pup office as the resort of 
proved incompetency for auy Puy ate enterprise, or solely on the ground of personal and 
party affiliations, should be excluded from the start; and third, a scale of compensation a: d, 
a system of promotion, which, while it leaves the heads of departments, divisions, and, 
bureaus, in all new appointments, the selection of subordinates by proven aptitude for. spe-. 
cial work to be done, will give to men of experience, fidelity, and efficiency, constantly. 
increasing pay und a feeling of security that they will not be removed except for, proven 
incapacity. 

A system of examination, appointment, and compensation, such as is sketched in your 
report and provided for in Zone act—such as has been tried and proved successful elsewhere— 
would make our naval and military schools less expensive and more useful, and at the sama. 
time reduce the number and increase the efficiency of the clerical force in every department 
of the government; it would diminish the opportunities of political corruption, reduce the 
dependence of public officers on political movements, increase the respect and attachment of 
the people to the government, and-do more for common schools in every nook and corner 
of any State, than could be done by any amount of appropriation from the State or national 
treasury. 

Let Rarenee teachers, and pupils know that the conduct and proficiency of pupils in 
school will pass into the scale of merit of a board of examination, open te all the youth of 
a locality or a State; that the recorded results of such an examinution will, to some extent, 
evidence the fidelity of parents in securing the regular attendance of their children at school, 
as well as the ability of the teacher in the instruction of his pupils; that the favorable result 
of such examination will open to the successful candidates not only-a public career, but 
be the best evidence that individual or incorporated employers could have of rudimentary 
training and practical ability of applicants for situations ; and an interest will be awakened 
in public and private schools which does uot at this time exist, and which no other govern-. 
ment action can awaken. 


Letter of A, T. Stewart, esq., of New York : 
JANUARY 11, 1868. 


In answer to your inquiry I have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that our govern-. 
ment would be enabled to dispense witb a vast number of its clerks and other employés, were 
those on, selected who, upon examination by a competent board, were found qualified fur the. 
various duties required of them. ' a 

It would follow almost as a consequence that if fitness was to be the single test in public: 
as it is in private employment, the experience of the incumbent would give him such an 
additional value to the public service that. his retention would clearly be a matter of prudenge.. 
and economy. 

Rereeuae the method to be adopted. in dismissal, I should think it advisable to have the 
power placed where it could be exercised promptly, but without referonce to political or party, 

urposes. If such a system can be created, the strife and bitterness of party feeling would. 

, 10 & great measure, obliterated, if not destroyed. . 

Finally, it would be material in adopting such a system to make public employment not 
only honorable but compensatory, by fixing the salaries with reference to the character and 
qualifications required for it. . 
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To illustrate—I would not continue the anomalous practice now pursued with reference 
to the custom-house officials in the appraisers’ and examiners’ department, positions requiring 
men of great intelligence and probity, but with salaries attached entirely insufficient for 
respectable support. 

en competent to fill such positions of trust should be liberally remunerated if the gov- 
ernment would be well served and have her interests protected. : 

Trusting that your committee will submit some plan by which our government can be 
served without making its agents mere instruments of political patronage, 


Letter of W. A. Wellman, Boston, Massachusetts : 


In compliance with the circular of the Joint Select Committee on Retrenchment, I beg 
leave to submit the following remarks and suggestions, which would in my judgment tend to 
make the civil service more efficient and economical. I am unable to answer such interroga- 
tories separately, as some years have elapsed since I resigned my position in the custom- 
house at this port. The result of my experience and observations for more than a quarter of 
a century as clerk and deputy collector, I place at the disposal of the committee. 

The date of my firat commission was under the administration of President J. Q. Adams, 
when appointments were made without regard to political or party influences, and the num- 
ber of officers was limited to the absolute needs of the service, and the most rigid expendi- 
ture of the public moneys. On the accession of President Jackson, I was in the midst of rota- 
tion in office, and witnessed the jnjuries often resulting from the appointment of inefficient 
aud inexperienced persons, especially in subordinate positions, and much as the goverament 
suffered in consequence of their want of knowledge of the revenue laws and their application 
to the duties of their places and to the commerce of the country, I am sure the mercantile 
community were the greater losers by their frequent mistakes and delays in the despatch of 
business. On‘one occasion where a new collector, at a distant port, had removed all the 
old incumbents, and before the new appointees had learned their duties, I was deputed to 
act us temporary deputy, to prepare the required documents for vessels waiting clearance fur 
foreign countries, and to expedite the general business of that office; and during the years 
1829 and 1830, that operation was repeated at other places. Hence will be seen what 
delays and serious iaconveniences arise under such 8 system of appointments. Fortunately 
for the mercantile public, the office clerks at this port, with few exceptions, remained undis- 
turbed during the eight years of Collector Henshaw’s administration, and the department at 
Washington ed no occasion to question the faithful discharge of their duties. 

As the deputy of the venerable Governor Lincoln, collector in 1841, I was authorized to 
assure his clerks that they would retain their places so long as they attended faithfully to 
their duties, and did not meddle in politics; and during his administration a better or more 

‘ efficient set of officers never served the government and the public. But the political pressure 
was too pros to carry this excellent rule into the other departments, and with all the vigi- 
lance and sound discretion exercised, mistakes occurred and the people were the sufferers. 

With each succeeding administration rotation in office has been continued without regard, 
‘400 often, to the qualifications or fitness of the appointees; the number of offices are great! 
‘multiplied; the rules and regulations are more onerous and complicated, until at len th 
merchants can no longer afford the time necessary to attend to their custom-house affairs, Eat 
are compelled to employ brokers for that purpose. That the cost of collecting the revenue has 
-been augmented beyond all ratio of the amount collected, is too paipable for confirmation. 
| In my judgment it is in vain to attempt to reform these abuses short of an entire change 
in the laws regulating the civil service; and I am convinced that the people now demand 
such legislation as is proposed by your committee. With the enactment of a law providing 
for appointments from persons best qualified upon competitive examination ; fixing the tenure 

of office during good behavior; grading the various branches of the service, and allowin 
promotions according to merit; and establishing a board of commissioners for framing uni- 
orm rules and regulations, the offices would be sought by worthy and competent persons, 
whom the people would respect, and with whom honest men would gladly co-operate in the 
detection of frauds und in the prompt execution of the laws of Congress.. Under such a 
system the number apne might be much reduced, and the expenses of the service cur- 
tailed at least one-third of the present cost, and the public better served, and with more zeal 
and fidelity. The details for carrying into effect these reforms will be digested when the 
board of cémmissioners shall be established, and I shall be glad to offer some further sugges- 
tions at the proper time. 


George F. Deming, superintendent United States assay office, New York city : 


2: ae a ppt of the United States assay office at New York. 
4 a 9 e 

oh previously held office as follows: from 1840 to 1846, director’s clerk, United 
States mint; from 1850 to 1450, treasurer’s clerk, United States mint; from 1854 to 186], 
superintencent’s clerk, United States assay office. 

4. Employed six years in a merchant's counting-house in Philadelphia previous to enter- 
ing the civil service of the government. 

. Educated in Maine. ceived the usual school and academic training; was fitted for 

college, and spent one year as ‘‘ university student” in a selected course at Be 
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6. I was examined with reference to my qualifications by Dr. R. M. Patterson, direetor 
of the mint, and the examination having been satisfactory, I was appointed director's clerk 
in January, 1810. This examination had reference exclusively to my qualifications for the 
duties of the office. 

7. The testimony of mutual friends consulted by the director, and at whose suggestion 
and without solicitation on my part, the office was offered to me. 

8. Appointed Sore ieaape of the United States assay office by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Hon. 8. P. Chase, with the approval of President Lincoln, as required by law. 

Recommended by my predecessor, 8. F. Butterworth, esq., whose chief clerk I had been 
for more than six years; by the director and other officers of the United States mint; By the 
president and officers of the Bowdoin College, and by leading citizens of Brunswick, Maine, 
my native place; by officers of 11 banks and banking houses, the mayor and influential cit- 
izens of Rochester, N. Y.; by seventeen members of the New York State senate; by five bank 
officers and others at Albany, N. Y.; by the presidents of 16 banks and trust companies, and 
by nine of the leading pas bankers in New York city ; by Senator Fessenden, of Maine, 
and Governor Buckinghsm, of Connecticut. Other individual recommendations were pre- 
sented, the list of which is not at hand. 

9. Present salary of superintendent of United States assay office $4,500. It is larger 
than my previous salary. 

10. I had, as stated in answers numbered 4 and 5, and in an experience of sixteen 
years in the actual performance of duties connected with the mint service, and studies inci- 
dent thereto. 

11. Only the pamphlet ‘‘ Laws relating to the mint of the United States and its branches,” 
and a pamphlet containing ‘‘Instructions relative to the transaction of business at the 
mint of the United States and its branches,” copies of which are herewith submitted. 

12. To the director of the mint at Philadelphia, quarterly and annually, and at other 
times when required. The quarterly reports embrace the details of the business of the assay 
office during the quarter, giving the amount of bullion deposited, aud indicating its various 
kinds and the sources whence it is derived ;‘ also, the amount of bullion refined, and of fine 
. bars manufactured. The annual reports embrace the same points more accurately stated for 
the year, and give also a statement of the condition of the office, and the manner in which 
the year’s business has been performed. 

In October of each year, the superintendent prepares and submits to the director a state- 
ment of the expenses of the assay office, with estimates of the amounts required to be 
appropriated by Congress for the support of the institution for the fiscal year next following. 

eports upon special subjects are also occasionally made by the superintendent to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The substance of the annual report of the superintendent is given in the annual report of 
the director of the mint to the Secretary of the Treasury. A copy of this report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1867, is herewith submitted. 

13. The office bours of the assay office are from 10 a. m. till 3 p. m., the customary 
business hours in New York city. I seldom leave my office before 5 o’clock p. m., and am 
Sa hy detained later in the evening. 

14. Fifty-five persons are at present employed in the office under my superintendence, 
classified as follows: 1. Officers and clerks, 10 persons; 2. Assistants, 6 persona; 3. Door- 
keepers, watchmen, &c., 13 persons; 4. Workmen, 26 persons; all employed permanently. 

15. The superintendent has a general supervision of the business of the office; con- 
ducts the correspondence; makes reports of operations, and prepares estimates of annual 
APO eos needed; makes requisitions npon the Secretary of the Treasury for moneys 
needed to meet expenses ; examines all bills against the office, and issues warrants upon the 
treasurer for their payment; supervises and checks the treasurer’s calculations of the value 
of bullion deposits, and issues warrants for their payment, and generally looks after the eco- 
nomical administration of the office, and the fidelity of the persons employed therein. 

The treasurer (who is also the assistant treasurer of the United States at New York) has 
the custody of all moneys and all bulhon not in charge of the melter and refiner. He makes 
all calculations of value of bullion deposits upon reports of the assayer; makes payments 
upon warrants of the superintendent, and renders monthly and quarterly accounts to the 
department at Washington. 

he assayer makes assays of all deposits of gold and silver bullion, and renders detailed 
reports thereof to the treasurer. He also makes assays of all bullion intended for fine bars, 
and determines, in conjunction with the melter and refiner, all doubtful questions relating to 
deposits of bullion. 

he melter and refiner receive from the treasurer, and is charged in account with, all 
bullion deposited; conducts the necessary operations of melting, parting, and refining the 
same; guards against loss by wastage or otherwise; renders quarterly accounts to the treas- 
urer of bullion received and returned, and once a year, as required by law, makes a thorough 
settlement of his account with the treasurer. , 

The clerks and assistants of these officers are engaged in the business of their respective 
departments, and the workmen who are mainly attached to the melter and refiner’s depart- 
ment perform the various duties required by that officer. 
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The hours of public business are from 10 o’clock a. m. till 3p.m. ‘he workmen are ov” 
duty from 7 o'clock a. m, till 4 o’clock p. m., unless the state of business permits an earlier 
dismissal. 

16. No record is kept of applications for employment. They are very frequent for 
the place of workmen, but are seldom successful for the reason that skilled workmen are 
required, and it is deemed the wisest policy to retain faithful employés and make as few 
changes as possible 

17 As far as practicable and necessary, careful inquiry is made as to character and 
qualifications. As the duties of employés at a mint or assay office are special in their char- 
acter, they have, for the most part, to be learned within the establishment. ‘The only test of 
qualification which is practicable, therefore, is the consideration of general intelligence and 
capacity to lean. A brief trial in actual service has been resorted to in doubtfal cases, and 
candidates thus proved unfit have been rejected. 

18. No appointments have been made in this institution during my superintendence 
without careful examination or inquiry as to character and qualifications as ebove indicated. 

19. Of the sixteen officers, clerks, and assistants in this office, three had received a 
previous training in the United States mint. These were men of scientific reputation. Six 
were taken from mercantile pursuits, and four were young men of good education and 
capacity, but without previous experience in regular business. Of the 39 workmen and 
others, 10 had been previously employed in the nited States mint, and the rest were mostly 
mechanics of various kinds of the better sort. 

20. Most of the persons now employed in this office have been appointed for merit 
alone. A few may have owed their appointments originally to political influences, but they 
are now retained solely on account of their qualifications. Political considerations have very 
little to do with my appointments. Good character, capacity, and, in the light of recent 
events, leyaliy, are a sine qua non. 

21. Most of the applications for places are made in person; but frequently by letter, 
ADIs by the recommendations of influential men. 

. All applications and recommendations made in writing are placed on file in the office 
of the superintendent. 

23. The United States assay office at New York contributed 12 volunteers to the army 
and navy during the war of the rebellion. No person now employed in this office has, to 
my knowledge, ever been connected with the press. There are differences in skill and effi- 
ciency among employés of the same class. 

24. Number of employés appointed— 
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27. No other basis of promotion than merit is recognized. We have no regular system of 
promotion, and no prescribed rules. The heads of the several departments recommend per- 
sons under them, from time to time, as worthy of promotion or increase of pay, and th 
superintendent, if he approve the recommendation, refers the matter to the Secretary of thé 
Treasury, as required by law. 
aze: No specific rule of this kind exists; but practically appointments and promotions in 
this office are determined by the rule of merit. 

29. I have known such cases; but none such have occurred under my superintendence. 
A bitter experience of political proscription during my first connection with the mint pro- 
duced iu my mind such an impression of its injustice as to make it forever impossible for me 
to become an agent for its execution. 

30. I have known such cases; but they have been very rare in the mint service within my 
observation. ' 

31. Difficult to answer. Other things being equal, I would give the preference to young 
men, say between the ages of 20 and 40. 

32. Decidedly those that are made from political and personal considerations only. 

33. I have no doubt that such a system of appointment and promotion would ereatly 
increase the efficiency of the public service. 
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34. I think that if appvintments to civil offices, and promotions in office, should be deter- 
mined by the character, capacity, and meritorious conduct of the candidates, as is done in 
private business enterprises, the great army of office-holders might be reduced to half its 
present number, and that, too, with great improvement to the service. 

35. Undoubtedly. One of the evils of the system of filling offices for political reasons 
only, is, that so many drones must be Sercriedl that the government cannot afford to pay 
for the highest grade of talent. 

36. No females are employed in this office; but my observation at the mint in Philadelphia 
during my connection with that institution impressed me very favorably in regard to this 
class of employés. With such s system of appointment and promotion as is indicated in this 
question, I am ¢onfident that the government might profit greatly by the employment, in 
various ways, of respectable women. 

37. Recapitulating, somewhat, the foregoing statements, I think the civil service would be 
more efficient and economical if the following principles should, as far as practicable, rete 
the policy of the government: 1. Candidates for appointment or promotion to be rigidly 
examined as to character and qualifications by competent examiners. 2. Permanence in office 
and promotion to vacancies in higher grades to be the assured reward of faithful service. 3. 
New appointments only in the lower grades; and no removals except for incompetency, inef- 
ficiency, unfaithfalness, or other causes which would constitute a bar to appointment. 4. No 
Sr) pe for opinion’s sake; but while entire freedom of political opinion and action is 
assured, sed glade and noisy partisanship to be ground of removal. 5. Compensation to be 
sufficiently liberal to induce persons of the highest character and capacity to continue for life 
in the civil service. 6. A retired list, with reduced compensation, for such employés, broken 
down in the service, as should be found worthy by a competent board of examiners. 


A. Loudon Snowden, chief coiner United States mint, Philadelphia: 


To those who accomplish this great work will belong the honor of having inaugurated 

a new era in the history of our country. She will arise from the dust and cast off her old 
garments stained with the corruption of the times, and in a new and spotless robe march on 
to the accomplishment of her great destiny. The offices and officers of the land will not 
alone be benefited and Seekers by this separation from the influences of partisanship, but 
bErpoulies and politicians will feel the ennobling effect of this second great ‘‘ Proclamation 
of Emancipation.” . ; 
It is in view of all these important and vital considerations that I witness with profound 
satisfaction the efforts now being set forth by men of character aud patriotism at Washington 
and elsewhere to reorganize the civil service of the United States upon a sound and enduring 
basis; and do I not speak but the words of soberners and truth in declaring that the man who 
most prominently identifies himself with this great reform, who labors most earnestly, and 
strikes the most fearlessly and effectively against the present defective and corrupt system, 
will insure for himself a place on the p of our history and in the hearts of all true lovers 
of our country that can alone be occupied by him who does a great and enduring work in 
behalf of the highest and noble interests of our people and age. 

The working of the contemplated system aid afford in itself a premium for honesty and 
faithfulness in the discharge of duty. 

Under its working a class of men would be induced to enter the public service who have 
hitherto declined to apply for office under the government. : , “4 e 

The offices of the country are comparatively few, and yet their corrupt and unnatural use 
is rapidly lowering the standard of public morals and making us a nation of office-seekers. 

Make the tenure of office during good hehavior, and even men of defective moral char- 
Sot will, from very selfishness itself, if from no higher motive, be directed into honest 

aths. 
E From the internal revenue department of the government alone there is this day a muleRy 
river of corruption issuing forth, which, unless checked by some wise legislation, will not 
only deplete the treasury, but utterly demoraiize our people. 

As our institutions rest on the virtue as well as upon the intelligence of the people, these 
undermining and corrupt influences are most surely and fatally sapping the foundation 
of the republic. 

Since the formation of our government, (always excepting the blighting cause of sla- 
very, ) no evi] has so warred against its fair fame, or endangered its permanency, as the 
consequences that flow mediately or immediately from the corrupt use of the offices of the 
land for partisan or selfish purposes. 


David Howe, collector internal revenue, Lincolnsville, Maine: 


Is in favor of holding out inducements to the females to qualify themselves for clerkships 
in the civil service, and thinks that many branches of the civil service might be benefitted 
by so employing them. - 

George P. Sewall, assessor internal revenue, Oldtown, Maine, declares : 
- That the revenue service has no manual that is regarded as authority at the present day, 


the one published by Mr. Boutwell, under the act of 1862, having been rendered to a great 
extent useless by subsequent legislation, and it being now seldom consulted. He does not 
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consider examination applicable to the revenue service, but declares that an equal amount of 
work could be performed under any system by a less number of persons than are now 

employed. He thinks that if employment was assured and certain, and promotions granted 
only to seniority or merit, and no Sischergs permitted except for cause, a higher grade of 
talent and a better quality of persons could be induced to enter the government service. In 
his judgment the pay of assessors and number of assistants should be reduced, and the 
labor of each increased ; that so much of the revenue act as authorizes payment of a per- 
centage on the collections of a district in excess of $100,000 should be repealed; that a 
minimum salary should be allowed assessors, to be increased on the basis of the number of 
special taxes they assess in excess of 2,500; that all assessment districts now existing 
should be abrogated on the first of May next, and collection districts again subdivided into- 
assessment districts, containing at least 20,000 inhabitants, and an assistant assessor, now 
in service, resident therein, (if then living,) assigned to each, with power in the assessor to 
employ temporarily more than one assistant in a division, when authorized so to do by the 
Commissioner; that such proportion of the tax collected on spirits as the Commissioner 
deems expedient should annually be paid to the assessor and assistant, when the same is 
assessed, and that payment of a special tax as distiller, retail or wholesale dealer of spirits 
should legalize the business—the provisions of any State law to the contrary notwithstanding ; 

that assessors should act as special agents of the treasury, when required, without other 
compensation than their regular salary and expenses, and that the officers in all collection dis- 
tricts should be, from time to time, examined and reported upon by such agents; that asses- 
sors and assistants should not be removed without cause, prescribed by law, and should be 
first heard by the judge of the district court of their State, at chambers, on spécific charges 

filed, who should find and determine all matters of fact involved therein; that all officers of 
the revenue should annually return their pecuniary standing, and if their liabilities, except 
as trustees or administrators, exceed 10 per cent. of their property or means of paynient, 

it should be regarded as cause of remeval! 


S. H. Devereux, collector of customs, Castine, Maine: 


As matters now stand, a man oie his way into office; he spends long months of time, 
and generally all the money he has, and sometimes all that he can borrow. If he is suc- 
cessful he goes into his office, ard if a man of strict integrity he will, of course, do as well as 
he can for the government, and do right. If he is not a man of integrity, he will think 
within himself that the office hes cost him quite a large sum, and that he will probably be 
obliged to vacate the same in about four years, and now I intend to make the most of it, If 
he bas other business he will hold on to it and carry it along with his official duties, and very 
likely he will pay more attention tp his.own business than he will to his office, and so the 
government receives but poor service oftentimes. If be is unsuccessful, he becomes soured 
against the government and against the party with which be has been associated, and per- 
haps he will never co-operate with the party again. The whole thing works against the wel- 
fare of the country. ary four years there is a bitter war about the offices. I think the 
present system is the source of more trouble in our nation than any one thing besides. 

Let the officers of the United States be appointed during good behavior, and promoted 
according to their worth; let them have a salary sufficient for their support, and let it be 
fairly understood that if they do not conduct themselves uprightly and perform their whole 
duty they must leave and make room for better men; then, and not till en, there will be a 
much better state of things. Government officers would give their whole time and attention 
to the duties of their office, and they would, as a whole, be much more efficient, Let such & 
system be entered upon, and three-fourths of the bitter feelings and strife which we now 
have to endure every four years would disappear. Rebellion would not be so likely to show 
ite head: and ifit should, it could be put down'in half the time. The army of office-holders 
which we must have in this country would be a steady stream, and would work well together 
for the true interests of the government. 

I have been in this office about seven years. I havea large and extensive district, 75 
miles of coast, with great facilities for smuggling and defrauding the revenue. I have 
devoted my whole time to the duties of my office, and think I now understand my duty well. 
I say that a new man cannot learn the business of this district in four ycars as he ought to 
know it. This being the case, of course the government will gain by appointing its officers 
during good behavior. Of course, I being already an officer, favor the new plan; but men 
who are in office ought to know best how things are working, and their judgment should be 
none the less valuable for holding office under the United States government. 


E. 8. J. Nealley, collector of customs, Bath, Maine: 


Thinks that the system indicated would insure a more efficient and economical perform- 
ance of the civil service. He adds as follows: 

The simplification of the revenue laws, and the condensation of the different acts pertain- 
ing to hay canon and collection of the revenue into one harmonious code together, a; prac- 
ticable ) more stable and unchanging system of accounts and reports to the Treasury 
Depurtinent would also tend to insure accuracy and clearness in the understanding and exe- 
cutiun of the laws, and require lees labor in the custom-houses. _ 
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Isaac W. Smith, assessor of internal revenue, Manchester, New Hampshire, 
a graduate of Dartmouth college, a lawyer and former member of the Siate 
legislature, declares: 


Female clerks are more attentive, diligent, and efficient than males, and make better 
clerks, and that he intends very soon to have none but female clerks in bis office. 


W. C. Kittredge, assessor internal revenue, (late attorney general of Vermont,) 
Fairhaven : 


34, I say that, after the assessment of the annual taxes, which is usually completed 
in the months of March and April, I think a less number of assistants should be employed. 
If the present law should be modified, as proposed by the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, I am quite sure that four assistants can faith- 
fully work up this district—that is, one in each county. I should need two in each county 
for two months in the yéar. I think, further, that the same rule will apply to the three dis- 
tricts in this State. 


W. L. Burt, postmaster, Boston: 


T think the plan proposed in interrogatory 33 would be a good one, with limitations, for 
the Post Office Department, and an equal amount of work could be accomplished by a less 
number of selected employés. I donot think that any higher grade of talent or any better 
quality of persons would be induced to enter the government service than under present 
arrangements. We get a good deal better material than we pay for. My men are alt over- 
worked and underpaid. Other departments, like the custom-house, with a third less hours, 
with nothing like of mind and body this office requires, receive double the pay. My office 
runs day and night, week in and week out, without interruption, including Sundays 
and holidays, and no person in it is one-half paid. My own salary does not cover the risk 
of loss alone. My bonds are nearly $200,000, second only to the sub-treasurer’s in this city. 
All my clerks handle money. My cashier receives and pays out between $2,000,000 and 
$3,000,000 yearly. My money-order clerks trol out upwards of $100,000 in the month of 
December alone, and in sums of $5, $10, an , and with odd dollars and cents, and so 
rapidly as to make it almost impossible to be accurate. The-services required of the post- 
master of the city of Boston, as performed by me, are not only a gratuity, but I actually pa 
for the privilege of rendering them. The salary received by the postmaster of Bangor, wit 
two or three clerks, and with no such expense as an official in the city of Boston is subject 
to, is precisely the same as my own; and the city of Cambridge, with one-tenth the inhab- 
itants of Boston, and no commercial business, can immediately adjoining the city of Boston, 
has four postmasters, two of them with salaries two-thirds as large as my own, and the 
united salaries of the four double the salary of the postmaster of Boston. The same ine- 
quality of compensation extends, I believe, throughout the department. 

As to females, I have employed three, and their compensation is much lower tban for 
males for the same service, and they are superior to the men in diligence, sttention, and 
efficiency. If I had proper rooms in which to do my work, I would employ from one-third 
to one-half female clerks in this office, to the advantage of the department and the satisfac- 
tion of the public. 

Our civil service needs a thorough reformation. It should not be possible for a man to 
hold any office that is a mere sinecure, like the surveyor of the port or naval officer in New 
York, Philadelphia, or Boston, and derive from it an income of $50,000 or $100,000 or more 
annually, and under offices of various kinds with similar resuits. Why should the United 
States marshal of any district like New York or Boston reckon his net receipts by hundreds 
thousands of dollars annually, or even for his four years of service? And invariably men are 
selected for these offices without reference to capacity or fitness. Formerly the postmaster 
of Boston must have derived from the office an income of from $12,000 to $15,000 annually, 
but now there is no compensation directly or indirectly except the salary. The box rents 
alone in my office, which formerly belonged to the postmaster, amounts to between $25,000 
and $30,000 annually. The compensation, in addition to a fixed salary, should always be 
graduated by a percentage upon the amount of pecuniary liability incurred and the amount 
of business performed in each individual office. This would at once remove the inequalities 
in my department, that is, the post office department; and if the money that is now paid 
was properly apportioned, every postmaster could be amply paid for his labors. 


A. B. Underwood, surveyor, Boston: 


29. I have known many meritorious persons to be discharged and BoeeeRineee filled by 
others who bad not been in the civil service, though many of those appointed had deserved 
well of their country by meritorious services in the army or navy. I have always believed, 
I do nat personally know, that meritorious officers were displaced for meritorions soldiers and 
sailors ratber than have officers not so efficient because the political or personal influence 
brought to keep them was less strong than to keep the others, 

30. The only classes of officers serving under me who are not comparatively independent 
of other officers, except myself or my deputies, are the weighers, gaugers, and measurers 
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and their foreman. There have been comparatively fow changes in them. One young man, 
with very little business experience, about 22 years of age, I think, was appointed weigher 
at a salary of $2,000, to be the superior officer over a foreman 40 years of age, who had been 
® year or two in the service, whom I recommended very strongly to be appointed to the 
vacancy as qualified for and deserving the place. The young man was appointed against 
my earnest protest, the weigher being one of the officers placed under my direction by 
law. I think the deputies be the three principal officers at this port have always been taken 
outside of the service. ; 

31, As in most branches of the pnblic service or private business I f.4.d my subordiuates 
in middle life to be most diligent and efficient, depending npon the kind of duty somewhat, 
say between 25 and 45 years of age. a 

- The class generally the least diligent and efficient are those known as political 
appointments; those who are of the opinion they were appointed for some services done their 
. political party or for some person having an influence on the appointing power; those who 
seem to believe that government places are not for performing any labor but eleemosynary 
institutions, where the faithful can be at rest. 

33. I think the system proposed in question 33 for appointments and promotions, with a 
chance to vary in exiecrlinete cases under proper safeguards, would increase the efficiency 
of the service immeasurably. 

34, An equal amount of work could undoubtedly be pearpleaed under such @ sys- 
tem. I nave already recommended to the collector the removal of six or eight inspectors 
provided I could be allowed to select the least efficient and retain the hard-working and the 
meritorious ; and with the rest, on this condition, I believe the work could be done, not, how- 
ever, if inefficient men were to be substitutes. 

35. The great evil of the present system is, that there is no assurance in the least 
degree that if an officer does his duty ciently and with fidelity to the Powerman: he will 
be retained. It is not for his interest always, as it should be, to be faithful to his employer’s 
interests rather than that of others. At the larger ports the office of surveyor, .I suppose, 
was created to divide the duties of the collector, and to have a responsible officer do what a 
collector could not, look after the outdoor officers and see that they discharge their duties 
faithfully and to the advan of the government. The surveyor is the officer who, from 
the nature of his duties, shou! know, and does, the qualifications and abilities ag well as the 
efficiency of these inspectors, weighers, &c. Yet there is no law or regulation that requires 
the surveyor to be consulted in the retention or removal of these men, and he is often the last 
officer who is ever asked on the subject. The officers learn by this that his opinion is of no 
account, and that fidelity and efficiency are not the requisites for retention in service. 

If the system could be so changed that the really good and working officers could be 
retained it would be of an immense advantage to the service, and if promotion or deserts 
were added, better men, a higher grade of men, would be found in the servico. 

36. There is one female inspector under my direction nominated by the collector. She ig 
ar ployed only occasionally at the steamers. 

37. Since answering question 27 I have received notice of some promotions made by the 
collector, which I doubt not will be detailed by him. 

To make the customs revenue service efficient, (I am not familiar with any other branch 
of the civil service ;) to enable the government to get e suitable return for the great amount 
of money paid by it to customs officers and em loyés; to have them work for the govern- 
ment's interests, and not somebody's else ; etare them induced to be faithful and be rea- 
sonably saving of the public money, something must be done to change the present system 
of appointment and retention, (if if can be said that there is any system of retention now ;) 
to do away with, or greatly modify, the principle of political or personal tronage in the 
employment of men, the influence of which now pervades every part of the service and 
overshadows everything else. This principle now maintains an almost irresponsible one- 
man power. One man now has the gift of livings, and can take them away at will. When, 
as at present, it is difficult for men to get steady employment in mercantile or other private 
pursuits, one man has it in his sole power nearly to give a comfortable livelihood or turn a 
man out to starve. There is no practical power which the government has to encourage its 
faithful servants and retain them and protect them, when it is for its own interest to have 
them pica and retained. The Constitution vests the appointment of subordinate offi- 
cers, I believe, in the Secretary of the department, and he nominally appoints now; but the 
nominating power is so far from the appointing power now, and the Treasury Department 
has such an enormous amount of business on its hands, besides looking after the details of 
custom-houses, which have grown to be Brest institutions in themselves, that practically 
everything relating to the appointment an employment of men is left wholly to the will of 
the collector; and there is no check upon him whatever; nobody but he has a shadow of 
power, and if he abuses it, there is nobody who dares report it. i only speak of the system 
now and its tendencies—not of collectors personally, of whom there have been and are now 
many good and valuable men. Buch is the overshadowing influence of the present principle 
in the service, that though there are at the larger ports two officers appointed by the Presj- 
dent of a rank cfd a att that of collector, a naval officer and surveyor, yet neither of 
them has but a shadow of power in the looking after and the protection of the best interests 
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of the government. I have the direction of the outdoor officers, but I would have no 
influence whatever to retain in the service the most valuable, experienced, and faithful 
inspector or weigher ever employed by this government; and at certain times in public 
affairs he would be as likely to be turned out as anybody else. I never know what officers 
I have to work with to-morrow. If the present system is to be retained in the main, I should 
certainly ask, for the public good, that surveyors might have by law some power to retain 
valnable officers, and to see that only those properly qualified are employed. The respon- 
se | of nominating and the annoyances connected with it under the present system I 
should be glad to have left to others. 

If a radical change were to be made, as I should certainly recommend, the nomination of 
proper officers of customs should be left not to one man, but a board or commission, after 
some thorough examination to be prescribed by law, the examiners to be named by law; 
they ought to be, of course, experts. A board of custome officers might be detailed, as often 
in the army. The commission might be made to consist of commissioners appointed for the 
whole revenue, or simply the customs service, who should be independent of any interest in 
the result, except the good of the service. An improvement over the present system would 
be, at least, to have appointees recommended by the collector, naval officer, and surveyor, 
asa board. Three would be more likely to be impartial than one. 

Whatever the mode of nomination to the Secretary, the officers should hold office by sume 
fixed tenure, either during good behavior, or if we cannot hope to obtain that perfection yet, 
then for some term of years, say four on one commission, with the certainty of promotion to 
‘vacancies, if any should occur, and the senior or other officer should be found qualified ; 
the new commission to be for the same fixed period, say of four years. Then an officer 
would have the certain assurance of holding office four years under each commision, if he 
did his duty, with a peorpee of promotion for the same period, if a vacancy should occur. 
There should be authority given the superior or employing officer to suspend for miscon- 
duct, or manifest incompetency, or inefhciency, and if proven to the satisfaction of a board 
of officers, such officer to be dismissed. I think if the officer held a commission under the 
seal of the Treasury, aud not a simple warrant issuing as now from the collector, it would 
have a good effect. 

I should recommend more grades among customs officers, with a proportionate scale of 
compensation, with a difference of name, or have the difference simply that of length of 
service, There should be more places, to make promotion possible. For instance, there 
are 94 inspectors at this port, all paid alike: $4 per diem. There is a great difference in the 
capacity and merits of these men, as well as in the relative importance of their duties. 
There might well be three grades, paid aay $3 50, $4, and $4 50 or $5 per day, respectively, 
with excellent results to the service. adie: 

I might continue making suggestions. Perhaps I have made sufficient to show what I 
consider the evils of the present system in the service. 


Amasa Norcross, assessor of internal revenue, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, a 
lawyer, formerly a member of the State legislature, and officially connected with 
the revision of the statutes of the State of Massachusetts, declares: 

The moral character of applicants for office should be fully established, and their fitness 
for the office should be ascertained by a competent board of examiners. This could be done 
but imperfectly at the inception of the excise law, as no persons had then been educated with 
& view to the service, but it is now desirable that some method for determining the qualifica- 
tion of revenue officers should be devised and adopted. 


Charles G. Davis, assessor internal revenue, ex-representative, a graduate of 
Harvard college, and a lawyer of Plymouth, Massachusetts, show the necessity 
of adopting the proposed reform and also urges the independence of the revenue 
department under three commissioners, one of them to act as solicitor, and the 
doing away with the present conflicting interference of the Solicitor and officers 
of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Davis also declares that the only two revenue manuals in use, namely, 
Emerson’s and Boutwell’s, are very incomplete. 

My experience is chiefly confined to the Department of Internal Revenue, with such gen 
eral knowledge of the injury done to the civil service by frequent removals and political 
appointments as is common to most observing men. 

fi have no hesitation in saying that with regard to all the offices which require special 
knowledge, aptness, or experience, examinations and appointments and promotiens for 
honesty and capacity merely would render immense service to the government, both directly 
and indirectly. Directly by procuring honest, efficient, and capable men, and by econo- 
mizing the laber and time now wasted on and by inefficient and inexperienced men ;. 
indirectly by removing, next to the political power of slavery, the most corrupting power of 
political action now remaining, namely, the search for office, the temptation to the citizen to 
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vote not as his unbiased judgment would and should ander our institutions dictate. Our 
government rests on the intelligent will of the people, but it is not too much to say, perhaps, 
that a majority of the active men in an election are sometimes controlled or affected by 

iased motives. Remove, if you can, as fur as possible, this corrupting element in our 
elections; teach men that ministerial office is not to be sete as a reward of party effort ; 
that the officer is the servant of tho people, and that he shall remaio in office as long as he 
is worthy of it, and you will effect a revolution in tho morals of politics, and we shall all 
breathe a purer atmosphere in public life. But as to many of the offices uader the internal 
revenue law it must be understood that promotions cannot, from the nature of the case, be 
frequent, nor can some of them be well subjected to examination by 8 central board before 
appointment. This would be the case with assessors’ clerks and with assistant assessors 
iran hout the country, who might, however, be appointed only on the condition that they 
shall Brat have passed an examination by the assessor, such as may be provided for by the 
central authority, and shall not be removed except for cause. 

But one of the leading defects in the present system of internal revenue arises from the 
organization of the department. Under the control of the Secretary of the Treasury, subject 
to decisions of the Solicitor of the Treasury, controlled, thwarted, and contradicted by the 
Auditors and Comptrollers of the Treasury, it is wanting in the independence which so 
important a branch of the government should have. Its officers never know when they are 
sate A rule or decision is laid down by the Commissioner as to pay, or salary tax, or 
allowance of some kind, and months after he is overruled by the Auditor or Comptroller, 
who know less than he does of the workings of the internal revenne system. So with a 
Solicitor of the Treasury. What is wanted is a law officer of internal revenue, through 
whose hands every decision or letter involving the law appertaining to internal revenue 
should go. No Commissioner can have the executive ability to control all that goes out of 
his office and render his rulings consistent. A solicitor whose whole mind was devoted to 
the subject could control and ba Seas the decisions, and not involve officers of internal rev- 
enue in the inconsistencies in which we are now involved, and which have done much to 
disgust the taxpayers. It is not the fault of the Commissioner, but of the system. The 
solicitor should have all the power of the Commissioner, so far that he should not be over 
ruled in his views of the law. For all the above purposes I would have the internal revenue, 
and perhaps custom revenue, a separate department, in the hands of three commissioners, 
one of whom should act as the solicitor, and the department should have full control so far 
as it can constitutionally be done of the appointments, (subject toexaminations, &c.,) of the 
peying, auditing and comptrolling of its own work. Mr. Welles suggests the Sr psipiment 
of naval officers, &c., to the assessor and collectorships. The objections to this course 
would be: first, they are not business men acquainted with the eaaciat property, and habits 
of the several districts; second, there would be too much of the ‘‘ martinet"’ in their deal- 
ings with the people. Under our government the people want civilians for civil business, 
and not men whose life and pursuits have led them away from the people. I should as soon 
think of making a manufacturer an officer in the navy as putting a retired naval officer into 
the assessor’s office. The very cause of examinations, &c., suggested by you, is inconsis- 
tent with the idea of putting in men not trained to certain civil duties, who have been brought 
up in the army or on the sea. 


John Nesmith, collector of the internal revenue, Lowell, Massachusetts : 


Most certainly the efficiency of the service would be increased by the adoption of such a 
course. If official position was permanent, a class of young men would fit themselves for hold- 
ing office, while pursuing their studies, and when appointed would do their utmost to dis- 
charge their duties well in the hope of advancement. 

The present time seems a peculiarly favorable time to try the experiment, with the Presi- 
dent and most of the heads of departments of one party and Congress of another. Any party 
having full contro} of the appointing power would with difficulty be induced to give it up 
for the purpose of trying an experiment. A good law regulating appointments, placing them 
outside of party influences, would, I fear, soon be avadan: The examiners would become the 
tools of the party in power. If the supreme court cannot be kept free from party influence, 
what hope have we that a board of examiners could? 

Is it safe to conclude that because a system of this kind has to some extent been a success 
in Europe, where the heads of the government are hereditary, we can establish it here, 
and keep it in force long enough to test its utility. During a large part of the existence of 
our government we have given the dominant party the offices, and t fear a large part of our 
voters look upon the control of the offices as a right not to be given up for the purpose of 
forming a class of office-holders independent of the party in power; but to make the system 
& success it must be outside of party influence. 


William H. McCartney, collector of internal revenue, Buston : 


Sets forth the present evils of the revenue system, aud particularly those wrought by gov- 
ernment detectives, or secret treasury agents and department clerks, and declaring that the 
only remedy to neutralize, ifnot altogether to obliterate this evil, is to adopt the civil service 
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I have the honor to submit that while a collector's subordinates are employed and gov- 
erned, as I have before stated, namely, as personal clerks of the collector, appointed and 
ee by him, there sre subordinate officers of the revenue in every district for whom 

e is not responsible, and who are appointed by the department, such as inspectors of 
spirits, tobacco, oil, and cigars, storekeepers of bonded warehouses, revenue and treasury 
inspectors, special agents, &c., but with whom he is daily brought in contact, who are 
qd and hold their positions under other and entirely different circumstances. I don’t 
think there is an inspector of spirits, oil, or tobacco, in this district, at present, who owes 
his position to political influence; but there have been such, I am convinced. And it is 
also true that there are to be found in every collection district certain revenue officers who act 
as detectives, being designated as revenue inspectors, or special agents, or something of 
that kind, and who must have been appointed, and who must be now retained in the service, 
through political influence alone; for they are, many of them, & shame and disgrace to the 
department, and they are so evidently unqualified and unfitted by nature to deal with pub- 
lic or private finances as to be the subject of daily complaint and comment. These persons 
do not study or seem to realize the material interests of the revenue. Gain is their control- 
ling motive, and office their objective point. Their operations are insecret and in the dark, 
and no one is safe from their attacks; aud the very nature of their employment, the covert 
and secret dealing, both with honest and dishonest men, begets fraud and corruption. It 
may be said that some of them have been of advantage to the revenue in the uprooting of 
frauds. So they have been, but this has been much more than counterbalanced through 
their nefarious raids on honest tax-payers; and it is a fact, according to my experience, that 
all the work they now perform, which it is desirable to have done, cau be much better and : 
ney satisfactorily (to the tax-payers) performed by the proper and legitimate officers of each 

istrict. 

Under the authority granted me in your 37th interrogatory permit me to say that a great 
deal of the odium which is now attached to the revenue service arises from the ignorance 
and mistakes of the department clerks; but, as I am convinced and do declare, not with 
the knowledge of the chief officer thereof, for it is a fact, according to my experience, that 
tax-payers, as a rule, are treated not as honest business men, but as thieves and marauders 
of the treasury, which is also true, to @ very great extent, of their treatment of collectors 
and assessors. The great principle, that this nation is now laboring under the burdens of 
what is generally hoped will be temporary taxation, and that a great majority of tax-payers 
are ready and willing to meet all legitimate and reasonable taxation provided they can have 
the protection of the government in the transaction of their business, is lost sight of and 
abandoned, and it is much too apparent that the odious and offensive details of red are 
and the spy and detective system have been substituted therefor. It may be urged that the 
departmental system is based on the experience of other countries where it has succeeded. 
To that I answer, that, as a principle, the American people don’t believe in taxation at all, 
and that they only submit to this because it is temporarily necessary ; and only then unless 
it is liberally and comprehensibly managed after American notions. For instance, it does 
not benefit the revenue to charge a respectable merchant five per centum on his monthly 
tax, if through inadvertence or by accident he does not pay his monthly tax on the last day 
of the month when it is due, but does pay it on the first day of the month following. And 

et it is very frequently done, and a collector has no power in the premises. Nor does it 
Penefit the revenue to practically stop the business of a large and respectable firm who have 
applied for permission to establish a bonded warehouse, because on the copy of the bond 
which is forwarded to the department the characters [L 8] are not marked around with ink 
to show that the original bore a seal, and yet it has been done, and in face of the fact that 
the collector who took the bond certified that it was safe and good in all respects. I beg 
leave to add, in this connection, that I do not wish to incur the displeasure of any one in 
submitting this, and I bave only determined to declare as I have’ because I think the inter- 
ests of the people demand it. If it is asked how I would remedy this, I reply, that the 
remedy is to be found substantially in the civil service bill of last session, which cuts off 
the practice of appointing favorites and politicians. 


Thomas Russell, collector of customs, Boston: 


Is satisfied that the efficiency of the service would be increased by having a rigid test 
examination before each appointment and each promotion. Something might be accom- 
plished in this direction by a circular from the department calling attention to the regula- 
tions and requiring that the examinations be less formal and more substantial than it has 
been heretofore. 

I have nothing to add to the above except to repeat my firm belief that the civil service 
would be more efficient if every appointment andpromotion were preceded by a rigid test 
examination, and that such appointments should depend wholly on the result thereof, pro- 
vided that no persung should be admitted to examination without preliminary pepot of good 
moral character satisfactory to the appointing or nominating power. Besides this good effect 
the appointing officer would be relieved from the almost incessant solicitations of applicants 
and their friends who now harass officers having the power of appointment, and which in 
my own case consumes much time which ought to be devoted to the legitimate business of 
the office. 
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i. R. Tinker, collector internal revenue, North Adams, Massachusetts : 
Seventeen persons under his control are emphatically in favor of the proposed reform. 


Francis A. Osborn, naval officer, Boston: 


No. 34. From the nature of the work in this office, I think it questionable whether the 
force could be materially reduced, even under the system proposed in the preceding question. 

No. 35. I think it very questionable. I have no doubt, from what I have seen at this port, 
that there are a plenty of applicants, of as high a grade of talent as the government service 
requires. Whether or not the most valuable applicants, receive appointments belongs to 
another branch of the inquiry. 

No. 36. I have no females among my subordinates. 

No. 37. Without pretending to any original suggestions, I will say, briefly, that I believe 
it would greatly increase the efficiency, and therefore the economy, of the service to remove 
appointments entirely from the sphere of political influence, and to make original appotnt- 
ments and sabsequent promotions dependent solely on ability and character. The investiga- 
tion to discover the relative merits of the different candidates should be conducted by large- 
minded men, who would not consider simply the actual information ef the candidate, or rely 
on 4 fixed routine of examination to achieve their purpose, but who would also look to the 
general ability, and capacity to learn, of the applicant, and would, with fitly-devised ques- 
tions and conversation, adapted to each case, analyze him thoroughly to learn what amount 
of energy, of ambition, of conscientiousness, and of industry, might enter into his composi- 
tion, to give a solid value to his mental acquirements, and who should make their classification 
dependent on the resultant of these qualities and acquirements. 

Fired tenure of office is also highly important. The appointee should receive a commission 
for an established time, which should be iaeoncaniees aria that time, saving for proved 
incompetency or inefiiciency. Promotion should be made by seniority, excepting that a 
certain proportion of promotions for distinguished merit should be allowed. ‘These latter 
promotions should be carefully removed from the influence of favoritism, and determined by 
@ similar investigation to the one proposed above, with the additional element of the candj- 
date’s record while in office. 

In establishing such a system care should be taken not to destroy the authority of the 
chief of a department over his subordinates by lessening their res nsibility to him, as dis- 
cipline must be the basis of any system of value. The chief should be empowered to suspend 
his subordinates for cause, or even dismiss them, his action in either case to be revised by 
the same tribunal that regulates appointments. Power might also be given him to inflict 
minor punishments for trifling offences, at his discretion. 


John Sargent, collector of internal revenue, Boston: 


Thinks that the appointment of none to office but those who gave evidence of fitness for 
the discharge of the duties to be required of them, and the undoubted evidence of unimpeach- 
able integrity, would add greatly to the efficiency of the service, and lift from it that load of 
distrust and opprobrium which a large portion of the ople believe it justly amenable to. 

A great point in economy would be gained by dispensin g with a large portion of the revenue 
inspectors, and providing that the duties which they were appointed to perform should be 
discharged by the assistant assessors, as they always should have been, it being, in his judg- 
ment, a legitimate part of the duty intended to have been discharged by them under the 
original revenue laws. 


Alphonso C. Crosby, assessor internal revenue, first Connecticut district : 


Instead of the appointment of inspectors, (responsible to nobody in particular, ) who act as 
detectives, &c., the assessor should have the right to designate any one of his assistants 
whom he may select to special or general detective service. The expense of the present force 
of detectives may thus be nearly wiped out, with a gain (I believe) to the service and increased 
economy. 


David F. Hollister, collector internal revenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut : 


No. 33, I think the idea of a test examination a good one, provided the board of examiners 
would adopt such rules in the examination as would govern good business men in their own 
affairs. Many of our best practical business men would perhaps make but a poor show in an 
examination where a really much inferior man would appear very favorably. The one has a 
general knowledge of meu and things, and would conduct the affairs of his office efficiently 
and with very little friction, while the latter, though appearing before the committee to much 
better advantage, in the practical discharge of his duties would make but an indifferent offi- 
cer. It would seem to me that the examiners should be fully satisfied by competent tests- 
mony as to the business habits and the moral character of the applicant, and especially as to his 
habits for sobriety, and also his ability to discharge the duties of his office with efficiency, 
and at the same time not offensively—a most important consideration in the execution of any 
law. Luw should be enforced, but not rendered odious, by those charged with its execution. 
A man may be possessed of a large amount of knowledge, of a superior education, and may 
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answer satisfactorily all the questions of a committee, and yet be most obnoxious for rea- 
sons above suggested. It seems to me that a mere personal examination would, in many 
eases, fai) to elicit all the required facts. 

No. 34. In an office where there are grades, I should say, yes. 

No. 35. Yes: without doubt. It is my firm conviction that the civil service of the United 
States, in all its branches, would be far more efficient, uniform, and economical, were the off- 
cers originally appointed with express reference to their qualifications for their respective 

sitions, and not to be removed except for cause. I believe the custom which prevails so 

argely of removing officers simply on partisan grounds is a most baneful one, and tends to 

corrupt and demoralize the whole civil service. The country is great and has large resources, 
and may stand such a custom, but no private enterprise could. No sane man would con- 
duct his own affairs, or those of @ corporation in which he was interested, on any such prin- 
ciple. I farther hold that the officer, be he who he may, and in whatever capacity he serves, 
is but the servant of the whole people, and that, in the discharge of his official duties, he 
should ignore politics, and to this end he should be independent of such considerations. 
As an individual and citizen, he should perform his duty in that capacity ; but as an officer, 
in the discharge of his official duty, no man or party should own him. 

No. 36. There are none. 

No. 37. I have no further suggestions to make. Shall be glad if I have not been too 
prolix already. 


John B. Wright, assessor 2d diatrict, Connecticut : 


No. 33. The efficiency of the civil service generally would undoubtedly be increased by the 
adoption of the course suggested by query No. 33, ta the examiners be thoroughly 
competent, and unbiassed by partisan, gs or other improper influence or consideration ; 
but, in my judgment, neither our past oy nor present aspects afford very strong grounds 
of confidence in the infallibility or incorruptibility of any board of examiners which may be 
appointed for the contemplated object. os 

o. 34, An equal amount of work could be accomplished under such a system by a less 
number of persons than are now employed, this answer being subject to the proviso con- 
tained in the preceding paragraph. 

No. 35. If the employment was assured and certain, and promotions were granted only to 
seviority or merit, and no discharge permitted except for cause, e higher grade of talent and 
@ better quality of persons could be induced to enter the government service. 

No. 36. There are no females among my subordinates. 

No. 37. I think of no matters, not already known to the committee, which would tend to 
make the civil service more efficient or economical. In this district both the collector and © 
assessor (the principal officers) have been retained from their first appointment, when the 
internal revenue system was inaugurated, and, through their efforts, faithful subordinates 
have also been retained, while in one or two instances unfaithful and inefficient ones have 
been dismissed. In many districts, however, it has been otherwise. Faithful and efficient 
officers have been removed, and their places filled with men possessing neither ability nor 
integrity, and the consequent loss to the revenue has been immense. Thrests of removal are 
often made by parties supposed to have great influence with the appointing power, for the 
purpose of influencing officers in their official action, and while I can say in all truth that no 
yack threats have ever influerced my official action in the slightest degree, it is important 
for the interest of the government that officers be protected reasonably against such influences. 

If your committee can devise means for the effectual protection of the civil service against 
the unscrupulous exactions of partisan politics, and against the malignant, revengeful spirit 
of wealthy and influential defrauders of the revenue, whose schemes of fraud have been or 

nay be thwarted by official energy and vigilance, you will have rendered a service to gov~ 
ernment and to the country for which you will be entitled to their warmest thanks. 


Henry A. Grant, collector of the internal revenue of first district, Hartford, 
Connecticut, after indorsing emphatically the proposed reform, makes the follow-. 
ing suggestion : 

My department of the civil service being collector of taxes only, I can speak only of that 
branch of the service and the two articles which have given me the most anxiety and trouble,, 


viz: distilled spirits and tobacco. My opinion is a direct tax on the capacity of the still and 
on the leaf tobacco would more than quadruple the amount of taxes on each of these articles.’ 


R. H. Avery, collector of internal revenue, 22d district, New York : 


37. Have the laws enforced by the government against all officials in the revenue depart- 
ment that fail to expose frauds from fear of personal or political persecution, or from being 
in complicity with offenders for gain or profit; and for any neglect or failure to perform 
the labor requisite and necessary to detect any frauds that may be apparent upon informa- 
tion, or suspicion, such officers should be removed from office, or punished in some degree 
adequate to the offence or neglect. At the same time there should be @ reasonable and 
-ully remunerative compensation secured by law to all officers for services, so that as far 
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as possible all temptation for gain by bribery or corruption would be removed. I am fully 
satisfied that the enormous frauds which have been committed upon the revenue for some 
time past by the whiskey manufacturers and those connected with them in the ‘‘ whiskey 
ring” could and would have been prevented, had the collectors, assessors, and other officers 
in their districts been faithful, prompt, and diligent in their efforts in detecting and exposin 
the frand from the beginning. At the same time officers in each district should be united, 
and fully co-operate together ; also with officers of other and adjoining districts. In my own 
and in adjoining districts, frauds were suspected by me as being committed, and I at once 
began a thorough and laborious investigation, which has resulted in the seizure of 14 whiskey 
concerns, a part of which have been tried by the courts successfully for the government; a 
part have been compromised by the Commissioner on favorable terms to the government, where 
fines and penalties have been paid to the government on compromise, amounting to over 
$10,000, within the year. About $100,000 of forfeitures, fines, and penalties now await judg- 
ment of court and now pending, besides several criminal suits for penalties and imprison- 
ments, concerning which the revenue inspector of this district, J. J. Lamorev, esq., and the 
Hon. Wai. Dorsheimer, United States attorney, think I have ample proof to secure a verdict 
for the United States. I only make these statements as an illustration of the ideas I desire 
to convey, ‘‘to make the civil service more effectual.” In other words, as in the divine 
code, ‘‘ rewards for the fuithful, and punishment for the unjust.” 

If my replies have not been pertinent in any respect, it has not been from any design; but 
I have been animated rather with the desire to aid you in your investigations. Anything 
withiu my knowledge I will cheerfully impart, if at any time requested. 


M. B. Field, collector of internal revenue, New York: 


33. T should say decidedly, yes; at least so far as clerical offices are concerned. The 
system ens eat could be easily carried out in the great executive departments of the gov- 
ermment. It might also be directly applied to an officeof the magnitude of that of the col- 
lector of customs of this port. In-these cases the employés are government officers. The 
persons employed in the office of a collector of internal revenue are bis own clerks. He 
appoints them absolutely; they are paid by him. It appears to me that in order to carry out 
your idea eo far as this class of office is concerned, two things would be necessary : first, to 
make these subordinates government officers, and next, to arrange for a system of promo- 
tions not only in the same office, but also from one office to another. For instance, an infe- 
rior clerk trained in my office might become competent to take the position of deputy in a 
smaller office. The plan of competitive examinations for the civil service is, however, tomy 
mind, beset with difficulties. For superior positions I do not think that it would answer. 
Certainly, for all offices the possession of certain qualifications by the applicant should be a 
Sine qua nor with the ly eae power. Assuredly. there obtaius in this country a deplora- 
ble practice upon this sabject. In too many instances the candidate, upon Procrustean prin- 
ciples, is lengthened into a foreign minister or shorteued into a local postmaster, upon the sin- 
gle consideration of his political claims. Fituess fur the particular office is too seldom made 
controlling consideration. I am ata loss to see exactly how this is to be effectually remedied, 
except by making the possession of a certain amount and kind of qualifications a legal pre- 
requisite in every case. Still, superior places cannot be put up to competition ShreNER exam- 
inations. Prelimina:y examinations for admission into any service will, at least, exclude the 
grossly incompetent; but they furnish no positive measare of relative fitness fur those who 
passthem. It has frequently happened that members of Congress have thrown open to public 
competition nominations to West Point and tothe Naval Academy. The boy who would carry 
off euch & prize from many contestants would naturally be expected to distinguish himself 
in bis after studies. It bas often been tho case, however, that he has taken bat low rank 
among associates appointed in the ordinary way without competition. Again, for the suc- 
cessful discharge of some duties, certain pereoual characteristics, apart from acquirements, 
are necessary; and these can hardly be made the subject of examination. 

34. Speaking generally of the civil service, there is no doubt but that, with better trained 
éssistants than we now have, more work could be accomplished with a smaller force. 

35. I shall say most decidedly, yes. 

36. I have no female subordinates. 

37. I regret that I have not the time to enter more fully upon this subject. In reply to 
this last question I will only make a nee particular reference. I have already spoken 
of the present system of compensating collectors of internal revenue as a vicious one. It is 
as follows: We receive first & salary of $1,500 per annum. Upon the first $100,000 which 
we collect we receive three per cent., or $3,000: upon the next $300,UU0 one per cent., or 
$3,000; upon the next $600,0UU one-half per cent., or $3,000; upon all over $1,000,000 one- 
eighth per cent. Out of this we pay all our expenses, (deputies, clerks, rent, &c.,) except 
stationery and postage. Take the item of rent. It isan extremely variable one. In this 
city it differs enormously. Some collectors pay but a few hundred dollars a year; others arecom- 
polled to pay several thousands, according to locality. My rent is a very moderate one, 80 that 

am not one of the sufferers by this difference. But why should the collector, say of the 
fourth, be compelled to pay for rent out of his own pocket three times as much as I am com- 
peiled to pay out of mine? Again: Under the existing sliding scale of commissions the 
collector who collects only @ million is better off than he who collects a larger sum, for it has 
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“been established experimentally that it costs more to collect the excess over a million than 
he one-eighth per cent. allowed for it. Hence many collectors have large amounts of taxes 
abated which might have been collected, and are lost to the government because they are 
unwilling to employ and pay for the additional assistance necessary for the collection. The 
tendency of the whole system is to induce collectors to employ cheap assistants, insufficient 
in number. That it should not be so I concede. But that it is so in many instances, I have 
reagon to believe. My own collections have been so extraordinarily close upon the amounts 
assessed, that I do not see how, under any other system, I could collect more thanI do. Bat 
this is not the universal case. Incidentally I may mention that I have long urged the estab- 
lishment of a central bureau in this city for the collection of arrears of United States taxes. 
Not only do I believe that such a bureau would directly save large sums of taxes which would 
be otherwise lost to the government, by collecting them, but that it would ulso do so indi- 
rectly, by stimulating collectors to greater efforts to avoid the discrodit of passing over to this 
bureau large sums which they might themselves collect by more exertion. 
I will conclude by saying, in general terms, that I think that our civil service should be 
assimilated to those of Great Britain and some of the continental countries. Require the 
ossession of certain qualifications as essential to appointment; reward merit and length of 
aithful service; make the tenure of office more dependent upon efficiency and integrity, and 
less so upon political caprice and favor. You will thereby secure more efficiency, and this 
efficiency will involve economy. 


C. 8. Franklin, acting naval officer, New York: 


27. I have pursued a system of promotion, increasing the salaries of those deemod worthy, 
by ppermipeicn of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

. I regret that I am not evabled to a affirmatively to this question. There are, 
however, some few who havo remaiued in the office many years, and who have been pro« 
moted from a low to a highe: grade of clerkship. 

29. I have. 

30. I have. 

31.. Between the ages of 30 and 40. 

32. Very young men, and the very aged. Professed politicians are not remarkable for 
their efficiency as clerks. 

33. Most unquestionably. 

34. Undoubtedly, if those employed possessed a greater degree of efficiency, and exerted 
greater industry, encouraged by the hope of advancement. 

35. Beyond peradventure. If permanent employment and promotion were awarded to 
merit or seniorty, and no removals permitted except fur cause, the axe would thereby be 
applied to the very root of that ‘‘ Upas tree” by which the efficiency of the revenue service 
is now poisoned into a torpor resembling death. 

* 96. None. ‘ 

37. My answer to question No. 35 covers the whole subject, and the only additional 

requisite would be the appointment of officers of executive ability and integrity of purpose: 


John 8. Walton, United States treasurer, New York : 


33. Ihave always thought that no man ought to be appointed to office without being 
examined in reference to his personal character, and his qualification fur the position he 
sought. Until this is done the government will never be properly served. 

34. I believe that if such a system as that stated in question 33 were faithfully carried 
into effect, and the same principles applied to it as govern commercial houses, the work could 
be done by one-half of the present number of officers. 

35. If the employment was assured and certain, and no discharge permitted except for 
cause, there would be strong inducements to seek public office, and the government would 
undoubtedly secure the services of first class men. 

36. I have no females among my subordinates. 

37. I think that nothing would tend more to make the civil service efficient than the adop- 
tion of a system by which a person once in the government employment, after a thorough 
examinatiun as to character aud fitness, would be assured that his position and advancement 
would depend upon his conduct. Unless there is security, few honest men will voluntarily 
seek public office. Only those whose misfortunes drive them to it, and those who expect to 
make more out of it than the salary belonging toit, will try to obtain it. If the salaries were 
liberal and the positions Vober honest men, of moderate desires, would seek them, and 
devote their lives to the faithful performance of the duties belonging to them. 


J. P. Murphy, assessor 29th district, New York : 

29. There have been no meritorious persons discharged in this district, and their places 
filled oe others not before in the service, on account of political influence. 

30. In this district Ido not place new recruits over the heads of meritorious pergong 
ae fife Ko service. I have niwre respect for myself and the service than to do anything 
of that kind. 


H. Rep. Com. 47-———4 
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: 31. It is true that I do not find all of my subordinates equally diligent and efficient, yét 
‘it is impossible for me to say smong which class of ages I find the greatest efficiency ; I have 
a iu each clasg, even among the oldest, who are equally efficient with the youngest and 

t. 

32. I cannot make e class discrimination among my subordinates as to diligence and effi- 

ciency. I find them equally so as a class. The office of an asseseor of internal revenue is « 
liar one, requiring certain qualities of mind and education, which can only be acquired 
y close personal application and practical experience in the duties of his office. 

33. If it were possible or practicable to graduate the pepo cieess in this branch of the 
civil service, aud make promotious only to the higher grades from the lowest on passing & 
test examination, or on displaying pecaliar fitness, by acts of efficiency, &c., I think effect- 
iveness of the service would be greatly increased thereby, but I see no way that this can 
‘be done in the assessor's department. The only way that the assessor's department can be 
made respectable and efficient is, in the first place to secure the appointment of the right 
‘man to the office of assessor, give him the entire control of the assessments in his dist ct, 
end also of the appointments of subordinates, hold him to a strict accountability for all his 
acta, aud have him poly, removable for eause; require him to devote his whole time to the 
office, and pay him such salary that he could afford to devote his time, without resorting to 
outside business to obtain a living and support for bimself and family; do this, and I think 
you will soon perceive a marked difference in the efficiency of this branch of the service. 

34. The system of promotiuns and graduation of the offices of subordinates, as su gested 
by you, being to my mind wholly impracticable in this department, I cannot say what the 
effect or result of your proposed system would be; of one thing I am well convinced, that 
so long as the present subjects and objects of taxation are continued in the revenue law, 
this district. being about 125 miles loug by from 20 to 40 wide, cannot be well taken care 
.of and all the taxes assessed with a less force than is now employed. 

35. I bave no doubt if employment in the assessor’s peraree was assured and certain 
on a display of merit, and no ent berliiee except for cause, and suitable inducement 
by way of compensation held out, a higher grade of talent and a better quality of persons 
could be induced to enter the service. 

36. I have no females among my subordinate officers. I doubt whether any female 
could be found in this district, or any other, possessing the requisite qualifications to make 
# good assistant assessor; the duties of this place try most men as by fire, and if the nerves 
and firmness of a man can rarely be found to withstand the wily exactions of dishonest tax- 
payers, I doubt the experiment of filling their places with females. 

37, The present internal revenue law, in my judgment, (and which has become confirmed 
by experience,) is defective, becanse of its making the assessor of a district in many things 
aud particulars subordinate to the collector. An assessor cannot now mbke a seizure of 
seats or articles for cause, neither can he order or direct a prosecution of a delin- 
quent. Jf he desires & seizure made, or & prosecution commenced by the district attorney, 
he must inform the collector, and if he deems proper. he makes an order therefor, Now, 
who should know best, the assessor who has had the whole matter in charge, and ig 

resumed to know whether a violation has occurred or not, or the collector, who in fact 

aews nothing about the matter only as be is informed. My experience is that collectors 
wery much like to cast all the blame and odium attached to the enforcement of the law on 
ithe assessor, and hence when complaints are made to them by asseseors, interpose s0 many 
objections and quibbles to evade their responsibility, that assessors cease in disgust from 
making any further complaint, and so offenders go uupunished. To make s law respected, 
offenders should know that its penalties are sure of infliction. By giving to the assessor 
power and authority to act in all cases of infraction of law in all matters connected with the 
assessment of internal taxes, would make this branch of the service more efficient, and, 
therefore, more economical, because more taxes would be obtained. 
' Again, by strictly enforcing the rule, that assessors while holding such positions should 
inot be engaged in any other business requiring any of their personal attention, much more 

‘efficiency would be obtained; my experience is, that an assessor will find plenty of business 
ito engage his.mind and attention, by looking after and supervising revenue matters in his 
district, without any other; this is an evil which must be remedied, in my opinion, before 
the service is made as efficient as it should be. It is not an unusual thing in many districts 
to tind the assessor attending to his law office or store, and his assistants and clerks running 
ithe revenue; aud when you find such a state of things, I will guarantee an inefficiently 
worked district. Besides inefficiency, there is a lack of uniformity among revenue officers, 
-eapecially assessors; this grows out of ignorance or misconstruction of the law; this should 
be remedied if possible, but never will be, unless a different system is adopted. Now, 
~#8sessors have no supexvigory agont over them except the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
It is impossible for, the Commissioner to personally visit but few of the districts; the great 
.mess of them are, therefore, Jeft without supervision or instruction, except such as they gst 
by writing to him for, or.guehes are contained in circulars of a general character ; 
course wilt not produce, uniformity, and, unless something is done, under the growing dis- 
, Position to be liberal in the assesement of the revenue taxes, the government will be the 
-hoser to the tune of..many, thqugand dollars. In my judgment it would be economy to 
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divide the several States into one or more districts, containing several collection districts as 
now divided, according to the size, and appoint a qualified person to supervise the assessment 
and collection of taxes in the several collection districts fader hischarge. Ifa qualified person 
had several districts under his charge he would be enabled to establish a uniform system of 
assessments, and ifa State was divided into one or more, by frequent meetings of these 
supervisors, a uniform Byntene would soon pervade the whole State. You may think tha 
my suggestion of multiplying officers is a strange way to economize; but I am well satisfi 
that by establishing a uniform system of assessments the revenue would be largely in- 
c ; besides, it would make each district and State bear its equal proportion of taxation. 


Homer Franklin, assessor internal revenue, New York, thinks the proposed 
system would increase the efficiency of the service and an equal amount of 
wark certainly be accomplished under such a system by a less number of persons, 
and that if employment was assured and certain, a higher grade of talent could 
be induced to enter the government service and at /ess cost. He adds: 


I have long believed that the uncertain tenure of office is the most prolific source of cor- 
ruption, both to officials and the public, and that no law can be framed that will be effective 
with corrupt ministers. Man is a creature of motive, and the strongest one is to get food and 
clothing. Assure him of these, and you withdraw any motive for him to look elsewhere. 
I am certain that my district could better worked at one-half the present expense had 
I around me one-half the number whom I could select, if left alone to follow my judgment. 
It is a singt lar fact that some of my worst—most worthless—men are put upon me by recom- 
mendations from those so high in life that I sometimes blame our public leaders for the uses 
to which they lend their names. Armed with these certificates of every moral excellence, 
the veriest loafers are foisted into positions of trust, when perhaps the men who sigu them 
would hardly trust the individuals to black their boots. 


D. B. Owen, collector of customs, Cape Vincent, N. Y.: 


The office I hold iz now and always has been a political office, and is seldom retained by 
the same person for a longer period than four pane Every change in the administration 
at Washington almost invariably brings around the removal of the collectors of customs 
throughout the entire country. ing thus purely a political office, it is clearly evident that 
very often good and efficient men are removed to make way for others whose chief qualifi- 
cations consist in great political influence. A new collector, controlled by those who aided 

im in his effurts to secure the apppointment, is in turn compelled to discharge all or nearly 
all of the subordinates employed by his predecessor in order that he may satisfy the claims 
of his political friends. Dependent on them, as he was, for the office secured, he cannot act 
in the matter of subordinate appointments independent of them. 

The practical result of such a system is that real merit and conceded seul are lost sight 
of in the scramble for positions by successful partisans. There is no standard to which men 
can conform and thereby retain positions for which they have become specially fitted by 
reason of long and faithful service. The operation of this political rotation in office is most 
injurious in its effects for the reason that no examination precedes a new appointment, and a 
man totally unfit to assume the responsibilities of a collector often secures a place which was 
acceptably filled by a valuable officer. Hence small inducements are offered to men pos- 
sessed of proper pee coeaee under the present syetem, to seek the collectorship, inasmuch 
as the salary paid such an officer is less—excepting in comparatively a few commercial cen- 
tres—than what he could realize out of some stable business pursuit. As it is, confusion 
invariably follows the appointment of a new collector of customs. 

The duties pertaining to the position are of such a peculiar and intricate character that 
men who have shown much ability in other pursuits frequently fail in this. Only those who 
have given the subject careful study can correctly estimate the importance of this consid- 
eration. 

The import duties of the United States constitute no small portion of the revenues of the 
government, the collection of which involves a vast expenditure. Economy in its collection, 
as well as the firm and wise enforcement of the laws, is the object sought in framing lawa 
amendatory to those under which the revenue is now collected. Few caudid observors will 
deny but that the present enormous expense attending the collection of import duties and the 
prevention of illicit trade with foreign countries could be materially reduced by the inaug~ 
uration of a new system in the appointment of collectors whereby the same would be placed 
beyond the reach of political parties and the term of office extended to ten or fifteen years or 
during a satisfactory administration of the duties of the office. 

In briefly presenting these important considerations, I am painfully conscious of my inability 
to present any plan which will obviate the defects of the present system of selecting collectors of 
customs and their subordinates, as well as the length of time they should retain their offices + 
and yet, having considered this matter seriously, in the light of several years’ tience, F 
will comply with your request and offer a few suggestions as the fruits of my reflections on 
this subject. bastt 
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lst. Every candidate for the position of collector of customs should be carefully examined 
before a competent board with reference to his general qualifications for the office, and embra- 
ge rete his knowledge of the duties of the office, the revenue laws, and the practical 
workings of the system. 
2d. No dismissals of subordinates should take place except for incompetency or mal- 
easance. 

3d. A grade should he established, so that faithful subordinates, after four years’ service, 
should receive a small yearly increase in their salaries, thus encouraging them to remain in 
the government employ and more thoroughly discharge their duties. 

4th. The term of office should either be ten or fifteen years or during the faithful and com- 
petent discharge of official duties. 
. ‘That a law embodying similar views to those above suggested would prove to be 4 great 
national blessing I have no doubt. Grave defects exist in the present system. The manner 
of appointing important officers is open to the most shameful abuses and also to the severest 
criticisms. Under its operations, those who succeed in obtaining positions as collectors of 
customs, and prove themselves valuable government agents, are allowed to serve in a posi- 
tion they so creditably fill only for a brief period. Men of character and eminent abilities 
are loath to seek the ppeltion of collector of customs under the present régime, owing to the 
fact that at the end of four years he is almost certain to be superseded, thrown out of ep ory 
ment, and, in a great degree, unfitted for other pursuits. What is true as relates to the 
collectors of customs applies with equal and even greater force to his subordinates. Demor- 
alization in the collection of the revenues breeds distrust in financial circles and tends to 
weaken public morals. Our financial system is of vital interest to the future welfare of the 
American Union. Prudence, as well as the lessons of history, teach us that wise and mature 
deliberations can alone work out needed and far-reaching reforms. 

With @ profound sense of the incompleteness of the ideas herein expressed, and also feel- 
ing Ane they will be of little service to your committee, they are, however, respectfully sub- 
mitted. 


John ¥. Cleveland, assessor internal revenue, sixth district, New York city, 
(appointed 1862,) after declaring himself emphatically in favor of the proposed 
reforin, says that-— 


Such a reform should commence by subjecting any one, not elective, now in the civil 
service, fo a rigid examination by a competent and impartial commission. Such as may be 
found competent and worthy should be retained, and such as are not should be dismissed, 
and po new appointment should be made without the requisite and satisfactory examination. 


A. ©. Churchill, colleetor internal revenue, Gloversville, New York: 
Knows of no better way to reform the civil service than that proposed in the circular. | 


John M. Mason, collector of internal revenue, Yonkers, New York: 


The great want of practical ability in the administration of our civil service is to be 
ascribed to the uncertainty of the tenure of office. The government service is looked upon 
as a sortof hospital or asylum for the relief of broken-down politicians, rather than as an 
honorable employment in which merit is to be rewarded, inte igencefsppreciated, and fidel- 
ity acknowledged. 


Alonzo Alden, postmaster of Troy, New York: 


I believe the civil service can be made more efficient and economical if established on the 
same basis with the military service with respect to appointments, tenure of office, and dis- 
gn from the chief of department to his lowest subordinate, including all intermediate 

Te 88. 

I am persuaded, also, from nearly two years’ experience in 8 free-delivery post office, that 
the system of free delivery, established about four years ago, involves a great expense to the 
government without furnishing any corresponding equivalent, 

. I am now paying $11,000 per annum, and this is as cheaply as the system can be creditably 
maintained in this city of 50,000 inhabitants, and during the four years of the experiment the 
amount of postal business has not increased more than the natural increase resulting from 
the porn of the business of the city. 

The system has, perhaps, rendered unnecessary two delivery clerks otherwise required. 
With an additional appropriation of $2,000 for clerk-hire, J can dispense with the 11 car- 
riers, shareby making @ net saving of $9,000 per annum and satisfying the patrons equally 
as well. 

hohe in his pies, ] Ms Bere an * letter-carriers. 

© proposes to have tional clerks to the aggregate extent of $2,000 annual salary, 
to dismiss the 1] carriers, who cost in the Saprecata @11, 000: ¥*, a 
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Abram Hyatt, assessor internal revenue, Sing Sing, New York: 


Urges the enlargement of the districts, say, one collector and one assessor for each judi- 
cial district, (there being eight in the State,) to be examined by a board to consist of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and the chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the House of Representatives. He would also have the office of 
assessor and collector in ome and the same city or town, and hold them strictly responsible 
for the acts of their subordinates. He would issue 20 commission to any subordinate unless 
evidence of qualification accompanied their application. He would have no interference b 
officers from one district in another, save, perhaps, by a general agert or inspector, who, if 
he be a proper person, could be very useful. In other respects, he thinks the collector and 
assessors should be allowed to take entire charge of their own district and be held responsi- 
ble accordingly. He would have each to give a sufficient bond for the faithful performance 
of his duty, both officers to be under salary. 


Lewis Hall, assessor internal revenue, Jamestown, New York: 


After fully Pay Ae Propose: reform, suggests that a department be created for each 
revenue agent or an officer of like powers who will be a connecting link between the district 
officers and the department at Washington, and who shall be made responsible for the eco- 
nomical and efficient operations of this department. 


Joseph W. Gates, assessor internal revenue, Lyons, New York: 


Urges that persons whose attention or any portion of it is occupied by any other business 
should not be eligible to an appointment in the revenue service; and that assistant asses- 
sors should have divisions so enlarged as to be constantly employed. 


P. M. Neher, assessor of internal revenue, Troy, New York: 


Hails reform with delight, but has misgivings in regard to its political practicability ; yet 
he thinks there is much force and logic in subjecting candidates for responsible positions to 
tests of fitness and capacity, even though the machinery or powers were of Petnenn charac 
ter, but is afraid that, by vesting the power now devolving upon heads of departments in a 
committee, must be productive of complications. 


BE. W. Paddington, collector internal revenue, Kingston, Uleter county, New 
York: 


Advocates a system of stamps to be applied at the distillery upon payment of tax, which 
should be daily, so as to prevent fraud and deception. 


Dwight Webb, esq., of the New York custom-house, makes the following 


statement : 


It may be safely affirmed that there is no doubt of the prevalence of a wide-spread disposition 
to evade the revenue laws of the country. The distemper is indeed epidemic, and without 
& parallel in the history of the government. The change which has taken place in the 
national spirit, under our present tax and tariff Jaws, superindaced by other causes, is not 
only alarming, but must, unless checked, prove fatal to the collection of revenue. That it 
can long prevail without subverting the bulwarks of public credit is quite impossible. Not 
only individual avarice, but in many instances powerful combinations, able to direct and 
control the elements which constitute the social, spelt and financial forces of the country, 
sre organized to this end, and without the restraints ordinarily dictated by prudence. 

It is therefore evident the legislative and administrative departments of the government 
are compelled to choose between the means necessary to control the disease and the cause 
of revenue itself, either to withdraw the demands of the government or toenforce them. To 
insist on a withdrawal or to neglect to use means to enforce the laws would be, in fact, to abdi- 
cate authority altogether. It is with the American people, as elsewhere in matters of gov- 
ernment, of the first importance to distinguish things of accident from those arising from 

ermanent causes. The former may not demand immediate or vigorous measures, but the 
fatter must be met. With us the difficulties which beset the collection of our high rates of 
imposts belong, most undoubtedly, to the latter category, and will, so long as such high 
rates prevail. | 

It tie be apparent to all considerate men that the government has but one course to 
purene, and that course is, to meet the issue with firmness commensurate with the magnitude 
of the interests involved. To do this successfully our legislators must here regard— 

1. The inherent weakness of revenue laws as compared with other written laws. 

2. The opportunities and inducements everywhere offered for their non-observance, and 
which will no deubt be found in exact ratio to the increase or diminution of the rate of duty 


im Z 
The duty of the government to protect legitimate commerce. 
4. That salaries en gratnities to customs officials and others should be adapted to the 
nature and extent of the requirements of the revenue. 
5. That not only all preventive means now employed, but even other measures more 
energetic, are requisite to their due enforcement, rather than those less so, and that they 
should be in proportion to the difficulties to be encountered, 
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1. Revenue laws are but positive rales enacted with s view to meet the financial wants of 
the government. They are not intended to inflict punishment on individuals, only in so far 
as to deter them from the violation of such laws, and do not, like laws against crime, appeal 
to the consciences of men for support and vindication. However necessary for revenue they 
may be, experience teaches that far the larger portion of the people have not in the past, 
=f it may be reasonably inferred will not in the future, look on them in any other light 
than as so many threatened fines, penalties or forfeitures which they are at liberty to bazard 
or avoid ; that non-observance is not crime per se, like felonies or misdemeanors under State 
laws, and if successful in avoiding detection, may be regarded as a stroke of good lack, of which 
they may boast, and.often do boast of, without, as they think, compromising their business 
reputation or personal integrity. If not successful they must poy the penalty, but in either 
case they stand acquitted of conscience; or, in other words, they do not regard the fraudulent 
evasion of revenue laws as a wrong, mala in se, but rather a hagard to be run. 

For these reasons it will be seen, and experience confirms it, revenue laws must ever 
depend for the most part, whatever be the system adopted, for their execution on external 
agencies and restraints, and not on the dictates of personal duty, patriotism or conscience. 
The well-known fact that revenue laws are regarded so, in so great 8 degree, is a weak point, 
and a primary one, in the whole system. The inducements to smuggle, and facilities every- 
where offered or existing in one form or another by which detection may be avoided, only 
influence and direct those who are swayed by economy or avarice, bant on securing the 
inordinate gains of an illicit trade. 

It should be observed, in this connection, that those who violate laws for the collection of 
the revenue are far more likely to escape detection than those who violate police or State 
laws, for the reason, in the former case, no personal right is invaded, no personal violence is 
suffered by any one, as is the case in assault and battery, theft, perjuries, murders, arsons, 
&c. Individuals, therefore, cannot be expected to take 4 particular personal interest, even 
if they know of violations, in seeing the revenue laws executed, such as will work a preven- 
tion of smuggling. No one cares to make himself obnoxious to those who are en in 
snuggling, withvut fee or reward to stand forth a ak! complainant, and without which, on 
the part of some one, the laws, although bristling with fines, penalties and forfeitures, and 
imprisonment, are but so many pieces of harmless composition, in phraseology elaborately 
dressed, but as respects public utility, weak and impotent. 

Under State laws complainants, constables, justices of the peace, prosecuting attorneys, 
jurors, and judges of courts of record are all conservators of the public peace, all of which intro- 
ductory and ultimate means are, in fact, all wanting in the administration of revenue laws, 
for presentments by Bret jurors for smuggling seldom o7 never occur. §8o0, too, such viola- 
tions are never seen by the public at large, and there are reasons to believe that but compar- 
atively few evasions are known even those having the best opportunities of knowing ; 
nor are they immediately felt except by those who are engaged in the same line of trade, and 
not always then, though the effects are disastrous to honest and assiduous merchants, whether 
known or unknown. 

The marked difference, therefore, between the two systems of laws is clearly seen and 
quite sufficient to show that the means for their execution must vary as their nature and the 
ends for which they were designéd vary. In what may be called the motive or inherent 
power to secure their execution, there is no analogy between the two systems. So, too, as 
revenue laws are never intended for corporeal punishment, but for the collection of imposts, 
their terms or conditions, as well as their method of execution, are the mildest consistent 
with the ends which make their enactment necessary. 

2. Another source of weakness is found in the fact that a large portion of our people dis- 
approve of the whole system ab initio, on principles involving national polity, or they are 
ad to the manner of levying imposts. Add to all the foregoing the uncertainty or diffi- 
culty of obtaining correct foreign valuations as basis for ad valorem duties, (although the 
most equitable system,) the irregularity and frailty of the present system is made more and 
more apparent. To obtain the requisite evidence to overcome uncertainty, irregularity, and 
frauds, incipient and actual, notwithstanding all the guards thrown around it, requires a 
combination of efforts, a degree of skill, patience, and capacity on the part of customs offi- 
cials as extraordinary as it is rare, and an amount of time, too, they are quite unable to 
bestow on this branch of the service. The number of invoices per day at the port of New 
York is on the average about 500, with corresponding entries, and when we take into the 
account that these are of every conceivable variety as to classification, quality, or value, it 
is not too much to say the greatest degree of fidelity, astateness, and energy is insufficient 
to meet all the wants of the government and protect it against manifold frauds. So compli- 
cated is the present system that at every step in its execution it is beset with almost ev 
species of opportunity and inducement for false invoices, false valuations,false classifica- 
tions, false entries, irregular or false manifests ; and however vigilant other agencies of the 
government may be, it is but the language of experience and reason to say numerous and 
continued frauds may be expected in some form or other. And it is self-evident the higher 
the rates of duty the stronger the motive or inducement to evade the laws; on the con ; 
little or no efforts will be made to smaggle merchandise on which there is little or no duty 
imposed. For all these reasons, and others which might be given, it will not be considered 
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afi exaggeration to affirm that the difficulties of an organic character inherent ia the system 
itself, and which are common to all ad valorem systems everywhere, are well nigh insur- 
mountable under high ad valorem rates. 

Perfection of the means necessary to enforce laws now on the statute-books has become, 
therefore, the indispensable duty of Con , rather than by direct or indirect legislation 
removing the frail barriers against frauds now existing. It is no unfounded assumption to 
declare that just in proportion as preventive measures are withdrawn, in an exact ratio will 
fraudulent appliances be pak busy and strengthened. Their abolition in whole or in part, 
which has been advocated during the last two years, originated and was set in motion by 
those who were engaged in defrauding the government, and should be measured and charac- 
terized by the nature of the motives which produced them, and should not be adopted and 
advocated by those who are bound by the most sacred obligations to give this great subject 
not a superficial but a most profound examination, and provide means for their effectiveness. 
The abolition in whole or in part of preventive means now at command of customs officials, 
would heretofore have been and is now poptlar with the perpetrators, designers, and abet- 
tors of fraud. They are no doubt now and will hereafter be unanimous in support of all 
sorts of legislation which will limit the powers vested in the officers of the revenue, and 
witholding inducements to activity on their part. But would the honest and assiduous mer- 
chant be better protected? Would the revenue be advantaged? Would the confidence in 
the ability of the government to meet its abligancns be strengthened by legislation of this 
character? Would they not rather recommend more energy and certainty in the execution 
of our laws—@e perfection or organization of revenue Jaws in such a way as to make them 
capable of diffusing themeclves toa much greater extent, and by each successive step repro- 
ducingthemselves? Though impersonal, they must be endowed with the same fruitful motives 
to action, be inspired with the same hopes and expectations and moving to the same ends as 
influence and impel the violators of the laws. is can only be accomplished by interest- 
ing in the cause of the revenue the love of gain, the fears, hopes, confidence, and moral 
sense of the people—even their appetites and passions; all of which, when taken together, 
are the ouly reliable directors of human action. The provisions of the laws must therefore 
be so framed that they may be the means by which individuals may accumulate money 
while they are vindicating them, as well as those who are coeRTeay engaged in their vio- 
lation. Legislation, however perfect on its face, without this inherent motive power to impel 
execution, will always be found in matters of revenue weak and impotent, shorn of all vig- 
orous, practical utility. To overlook or deny these considerations, nay, indispensable requi- 
sites, would be to forego all the usual maxims of prudence and pplicy. It may doubtless be 
observed without seeming arrogance, if there be an American statesman who does not con- 
sider this a cardinal principle in laws of this character, he may safely be pronounced one 
who has yet to learn the rudiments of revenue laws. 

‘It seems quite impossible that there can be two opinions on this subject All good and 
considerate men will see the necessity of these requisites, and hence will be found on the 
side of an efficient administration thereof; and if in their judgment they are not vigorous 
enongh to meet the exigencies of this period of high taxes and imposts, they wil] not fail to 
recommend others hick will. They will not fail to see that statutes without an inherent 
motive power and without practicable sanctions are everywhere found, in practice, abortive, 
the ignis fatuus of weak and impracticable minds. They will all admit that matters of rev- 
enue are like all other affairs of civil government, to a very great extent under the arbitrary 
control of circumstances, and do not rest on logical analogies, however just or however per- 
fect; that the t and essential questions are what measures will best secure the collectiun 
of imposts end afford the greatest protection to the mercantile interests of the country—not 
such as are catried on in a clandestine manner, but such as comply with the commercial 
regulations of the United States. 

this view, “ money being the vital principle of the body polices the vigor of the rev- 
enue laws is not only essential to the collection of the revenue but to the permanency of the. 
government itself, and in the view of sound and well-informed minds can never be sepe- 
rated. Those who do not realize the importance of this as a condition precedent are cer- 
tainly either misinformed or do not weigh the evidences of existing necessities at this time 
of unprecedented activity and license, directed in many respects by the most ungovernable 
ions. 

3. Before adverting to the mesns necessary for the protection of the revenue and lawfal 
commerce, it should be obeerved that, by section 91 of the act of March 2, 1799, of all sums 
received as fines, penalties, or forfeitures a moiety was credited tothe United States, and one- 
quarter was given to the informers, if any, and the remaining one-fourth was equally divided 
between the collector, naval officer, and surveyor, or to the collector if no naval o-icer and 
surveyor; and if there were no informer, then a moiety was given to the collector, naval 
officer, and surveyor, as before stated. It was thought by the renowned statesmen of that 
period, fresh in their reading and practical application of firet principles of legislation, directed, 
too, in a great measure, by the intuitive and unsurpassed powers, avalytical and practical, of 
Alexander Hamilton, in this sphere without an equal, that the inberent motive power to impel 
the execution of revenue laws was a matter of transcendent importance. They saw and pro- 
vided forthe necessity of putting the complainant and violator of laws on the sume level as 
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to monetary and other inducements. that the former as well as the latter should be made to 
contribute to individual advantage, and that the honest merchant who by paying imposts to 
the government should have a legal means within his reach to protect himself, by a vindica- 
tion of the laws as against smugglers or the dealers in illicit merchandise, and thereby not 
only enable him to make an honest profit, but protect his capital in trade, which otherwise 
would be in jeopardy by the arts and devices of thoee who set laws at defiance. It will be 
seen that the act of 1799 does not provide, in any case, for the deduction of duties on mer- 
chandise that has been seized and condemned, nor from the proceeds thereof. The distributed 
shares, under the Yiet section, were not lessened by the deduction, nor the force of the act 
impaired by it. A moiety was, from a wise design, given to those who should voluntarily 

t the government in possession of information jb Meets to bring delinquents to justice. 
This stetus of legislation has, in fact, been recognized or allowed to remain on the statute- 
books until the act of March 2, 1867, when, under pretence of economy, and, as has been 
alleged by some, to take from customs officials an inducement to mercantile oppreasion, duties 
are required to be deducted when there is a forfeiture of imported merchandise of the value of 
$500, or where such merchandise is released on the payment of the appraised value or of a 
fine or composition in money. 

By sections 37 and 33 of a bill reported eee pared by & commission appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it was first proposed to deduct duties in all cases whatsoever, but 
subsequently modified so as to require the deduction of duties in all cases where the appraised 
value was $1,000; and by a subsequent bill, reported by a committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, it is proposed to reduce the compensation of collectors to an amoust not exceed- 
ing that now paid to the assistant treasurers. How far or to what extent the latter bill is 
intended to affect the distribution of fines, penalties, and forfeitures is not known at this 
time, nor is it necessary here to consider. 

The ruling object in these several proposed enat ee is the saving of money to the national 
treasury, and is, in itself considered, respectable; it wears the marks of honest legislation, 
whether wise or unwise, on a fall aud impartial examination of the whole subject. 

But will such alterations in the law, if made, be found in practice economical? Will more 
money be received from imposts thereunder than would be under the provisions of the act of 
17991 Those who favor and those who Spices such modifications of the act of 1799 are, no 
doubt, striving to reach the same end. However much prejudice there may have arisen and 
now exists in some localities, by reason of the different means to be used, candor, if allowed 
to speak, will, no doubt, convince all that the difference between them is a difference only of 
means, aud not of ends. It is, therefore, not only proper but pre-eminently necessary to 
examine impartially, in the light of first principles, all the various primary considerations, 
such as are involved—the state of society; the financial and commercial spirit of the day ; 
the varied and multiplied inducements everywhere prevalent. 

‘By the provisions of sections 37 and 38 of the bill prepared by the commission appointed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, it Pres to be conceded to be inexpedient to deduct 1 where 
the appraised value of the merchandise is leas than $1,000, and this on the ground that no 
incentive will be given any order of men to give information, even if the merchandise be 
known to have been smuggled, nor inducement to customs officials, of any rank or order; to 
exercise extra official vigilance to prevent violations or evasions of the laws. The conces- 
sion amounting to this, that there would not be any incentive, but that au inducement equal 
to one-fourth part is an affirmative requisite to the proper enforcement of laws throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, not in the large cities only, but everywhere, for these 
provisions are of universal and not of local application. Hence the motive power beretofore 
thought to be requisite for mne aud seventy years, is still so recognized in part by the sec- 
tions 37 and 38 of the propoeed bill. It is difficult to see what reasons can be aesigned 
ior ene the incentive to amounts over $1,000. It will readily occur to every one, if 
really serviceable in cases where the amounts are less, it is equally so where the amounts 
are more than $1,000. 

_ It must be apparent that the danger to the revenue in the maximum by reason of a deduc- 
tion of duties, (thereby impairing the incentive, ) is far greater where the appraised value is 
over $1,000 than when the amount is less than that sum. If it be inexpedient in the one 
case, why not vastly more so in the other? Is the sum of $1,000 the limit of the avarice or 
fraudulent propensities of men? Have importers, their aiders and abettors, been found to 
be trustworthy when their importations exceed that sum? Rather, does not experience, the 
least fallible of haman guides, teach that in all our great commercial cities the greatest losses 
the revenue has sustained have been occasioned by reason of the infractions of the law in 
the introduction of large importations? Not small one, but large ones. Can a principle be 
applied with safety to foreign merchandise over that amount which prudence forbids to be 
applied to merchandise of a less amount? If there be a good and sufficient reason it is to 
be found elsewhere than in the instructive volume of revenue experience. Small importers 
are not the only victims of avarice or lovers of inordinate gain. So, too, an impartial inves- 
tigation will not fail to show that the government needs most the inherent motive power of 
statutes touching importations of merchandise having the highest rates of duty, whether the 
amount of such importations fall short or exceed the sum of $1,000, and for the obvious 

where rates are highest, there exists the greatest inducement to evade the require- 
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ments of the laws. With whatever motives or p these modifications of the act.of 
1799 are advocated, a full and clear analysis will bit the fact that it is not so much the 
value of any given package of merchandise as the rate of duty imposed which constitutes 
the incentive to smuggle it, and if any limitation to the principle be warrantable, it should 
be made on a very different principle than that of an arbitrary classification of amounts of 
value. If made at all, it should by declaring that duties shall be deducted where the 
rate imposed does not exceed, say 15 cent., leaving no deduction where it exceeds that 
percentage, and this for the reason will be little or no inducement to violate the laws 
where the rate of imposts falls below that rate, but where it exceeds it duties are to be 
deducted, for the reason there will exist ter and stronger motives to evade the laws, and 
hence the encouragement to al] who wil] aid the government in preventing evasions (if 
there be any limitation) should rest on this a3 ai y self-evident proposition. 

.The results arising from the deduction of duties, when the appraised value is over $500, 
is seen in the following cases of condemnation by the courts, under the act of March 2, 1867: 
United States os, 11 casks gin, net proceeds, $2,743 30; duties, $3,008 74; duties exceedin 
net proceeds, $265 24. There was aninformer. It is hardly necessary to say he was disad- 

inted, and charged bad faith on the part of officials. United States vs. mer i 
$12 546 20; duties, $8,010 90; balance, £3 382 70; collector’s share, $281 82. In a case 
of the condemnation of cigars, net proceeds, $525; duties, $353; balance, $142 11; inform-- 
er’s share, $35 52; collector's share, $11 84. Condemnation of laces, net proceeds, $950; 
duties, $712 36; balance, 268 37; informer’s share, $67 09; collector’s share, 36. 
Another case of condemnation of merchandise, net proceeds, $1,024; duties, $711 06; bal- 
ance, $227 80; informer’s share, $56 95; collector’s share, $18 98. In another case of the 
condemnation of 16 casks of gin, $950; net proceeds returned, $142 35; informer’s share, 
$35 58. Net proceeds in another case of merchandise, $7,440; duties, $3,933 90; balance, 
$3,506 10; informer’s share, $876 25; collector's share, $292 08. 

Other cases might be given, showing the trivial amount distributable to customs official 
after duties are deducted, but the above are quite sufficient. In all cases they are looked by 
persons who have given information as disproportioned to the hatred, trouble and time con- 
sequent on the gi of it. But this is notall. In many cases where information is given in 

faith, after the lapse of many months, and sometimes Py, and after repeated inquiries 

ve been made, informers are told that the Secretary of the Treasury has exercised the 

power of remission, and that they get nothing. The reply is, ‘‘It is the last time I will 
give information to the government. 

It may, therefore, be reasonably concluded, for the foregoing reasons, after looking at this. 
subject in the light of personal interest, and in which the practical results under the statutes 

nt it, little or no inherent motive power exists calculated to impel execution of the laws, 

ut rather practical weakness and frailty, From whence the conclusion is inevitable that 

when the greatest restraints and most active agencies are practically requisite, just then 

all, or nearly all, are withdrawn, notwithstanding it is generally thought to be otherwise 
from what appears on the face of the act itself. 

For nearly a century of high tariffs and low tariffs Congress uniformly invoked external 
agencies and restraints to check, as far as possible, illicit commerce by calling into requisi- 
tion, amongst other means, the principle of selfishness—to check inducement by induce- 
ment—avarice by avarice—energy in disregard of law by energy in its execution. Such 
were the ceaseless and powerful agencies invoked, but which now an unwise spirit of econ- 
omy or concealed fraudulent purposes would abrogate. This may not be from any evil 
design on the part of any one; it may have its parentage iu fidelity to government, even; 
but its effects will be evil, as is too atts seen by those having the best opportunity of 
judging. It is not done, it is true, by direct terms, but effectually done, nevertheless. 
Government ought at least to keep good faith with its subjects, particularly thoee whom 
it induces to serve it. Governments to be respected must first show themselves respectable. 
For it makes no difference, when the rates of duty are high, whether the government says 
it will give no gratuities or whether it says duties shall be deducted; the result is found, in 
practice, to paralyze all the sources of information by which evasion of revenue laws are 
mostly obtained. 

Attention has been called to the prevalent disposition everywhere to evade the collection 
of revenue; that the whole current of society has set in that direction. Let it, therefore, be 
asked, do the authors of these propositions hope to purify the foul.current by a withdrawal 
of restraints? to check it by passive concurrence? to overcome the monstrous evil by min- 
istering to its gratification? On the contrary is it not ‘‘ everywhere known that the habits 
and passions of men grow by what they feed on; that the love of gold grows faster than 
the heap of acquisition!” In this view the question at issue reaches further than the suc- 
cessful administration of revenue laws—indeed, to the stability of all republican institutions. 

Again, the principal reason, and that which is most relie 1 on, for Somes 4 on the deduc- 
tion of duties is that the government is entitled to duties in all cases. No one disputes 
this; all concede it to be true. But the merit or demerit of the question at issue is some- 

ing other and different. So far as any one isolated case is concerned, were it all, all 
xm 3 concede that duties should be deducted. But it is not to one case only; it is to be 
applied to a class of cases; it is to be incorporated into a system of legislation made up of, 
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and surrounded by, frands, necessities, and facts the most formidable. It is, therefore, a” 
question of practicability, to be followed by uniform practical results and their consequences ; 
one of practical results, and not one of mere right. It is really not whether the government 
is entitled to duties, but how is it to get duties; not a question of right, but of ability to 
gain what is endangered or positively withheld, and the power of a preventive system at all 
times ministering to the advantage of the government; though silent none the less neces- 
sary and effective. It is not theory with which we have to do; we are brought down, as 8 
people, to the cold atmosphere of arbitrary facts; to the selection or the securing of agencies 
to act in bebalf of the government when it cannot act for itself. Hence, too, we are com- 
pelled to estimate, not what men ought to do but what they may be reasonably expected 
to do. Will any person who may have given information stand forth party complainant 
a second time, after being the sole cause of the government gettin high duties and one-half 
of the balance? he failing to get anything, or the merest trifle, if any, and but for whose 
agency the government would not have got anything. Will he a third time, a fourth time, 
even if he be in the possession of the most unquestionable evidence and the most valuable, 
after subjecting himself to the malice of the violators of the law, see the government get all, 
when without his aid it would have lost all? It may be said such is the duty of every citi- 
zen. Is it rational to suppose because it is the duty of every one that they will perform it? 
He who expects it may be set down as already the victim of an excessive cre aie To 
expect it is, in fact, to affirm that selfishness is no longer a characteristic of the human 
eset and that intelligent lawgivers are no longer to regard selfishness an element of 
society. 

A rule, therefore, which will not admit of continuous and multiplied applications should not 
be insisted on. One which will not in practice bear frequent repetitions is a fallacious one, and 
will be found, without doubt, as injurious to the revenue as it is futile. In & wide extended 
country teeming with commercial enterprise, increasing in volume and power, and stretching 
out wider and wider, the civil power should beso organized that each successive application 
should increase its power and effectiveness and not weaken it. It should be able to diffuse 
itself by @ permanent and judicious arrangement of subordinate principles and institutions. 
Without incurring the charge of empiricism, it can be stated that if legislation for so widely 
extended a territory, whether relating to revenue or other affairs of the government, be not 
rman eg in such a manner it will be divested of all of its inherent and corporate vitality, 
dnd will at no distant day be seen to be a most miserable failure. 

Again, there is another branch of this subject of such transcendent importance both to 
individuals and the guvernment that it demands a full examination. Reference is had to 
the protection which the government is bound to give to honest traders, those who pay 
imposts; having paid duties to the government, and thereby increased the cost of their pur- 
chases, they are entitled to protection from low prices instituted and caused by those who 
have set revenue laws at defiance. If the government fail in this, it sacrifices the honest 
supporter of the government in order to shield the smuggler. How to dv it is a question of 
he and meang, but the obligation to do it will admit of no two opinions. 

f this protection be not afforded, the government may be safely pronounced remiss; and 
if so remiss will the capital invested iu legitimate commerce be better protected or none pro- 
tected? Although the agencies heretofore relied on during periods of high and low imposts, 
and herein contended for as indispensably necessary, may not be sufficient to meet the 
exigencies occasioned by present rates, but such exigencies do furnish the best of evidence 
adverse to an abolition of such agencies. Their inefficiency cannot furnish grounds for less 
stringent laws, but evidence for provisions which will give the necessary protection. 

It is now openly affirmed by men of large commercial experience, and against whose com- 
mercial reputation aught cannot be said to their disadvantage, that during the two years last 
past they have been compelled to make purchases of houses they have strong reasons to 
think do not pay duties on their importations, the rates of duty being high, or go out of the 
business altogether; that they have been forced to this by dealers in illicit commerce who 
not paying duties, undersold them if they purchased at regular importing prices. 

This will be more clearly seen and felt by supposing two men (and it is not a hypothetical 
case) go into business, of the same kind, at the same time, and invest the same amount of 
capital; one pays duties on honest and correct invoices, the other makes entries of merchan- 
dise on false invoices, from 12 to 25 per cent. below the actual foreign value. The latter will 
make from 12 to 25 per cerit. while the former makes nothing. If the undervaluation be no 
greater, the former will be compelled to close his business altogether or become bankrupt; 

ut suppose the difference be still greater, then the effects of a want of protection becomes 
more disastrous. Hence it must clearly be seen that the honest merchants are per force com- 
pelled either to go out of business, become bankrupt, or cheat the government; and hence 
the government, by withholding such protection, actually makes smugglers of otherwise 
honest men, and negatively furnish the Hides do incentive to smuggling. In this view 
undervaluation on the part of importers in the absence of protection should no longer be con- 
aici 6 heinous wrong, but is most evidently extenuated by the remissness of the govern- 

en 

It is not too much to say on this point, already the confidence either in the ability or the 
disposition of the legislative and administrative departments of the government is mostsadly’ 
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shaken. And why should it not be? The laws of trade are quite as intelligible and quite as 
imperative as those which regulate other departments of human affairs. It is not, therefore, 
a question simply whether the government shall bave duties on imported merchandise actu- 
ally levied, but a much broader and far reaching one, whether the government agencies shall 
be found, in practice, acting for or against the interests of those who are disposed to be law- 
abiding men. The collection of the revenue and protection to the mercantile interests of the 
country are indeed convertible terms. The one necessarily implies the other. The failure 
of one is a failure of the other. The idea, which prevails to some extent in high places, (to 
@ too great extent, ) that undeserved toleration and leniency may be exercised in matters of 
imposts or monetary demands of the government ; that open fraud remitted and incipient 
frauds winked at without the most serious and unjust consequences, and for the pap isos of 
avoiding charges of harshness and oppression, isa fallacy. The natural product of a diseased 
political sensibility is as incompatible with commercial safety as it is adverse to every reliable 
element of national character. Nothwithstanding all this, and in striking contrast with this 
want of protection, are the flagrant and persistent efforts being made to defeat the authorities 
in the laudable work of protection, Senyng their right and heaping calumny without stint 
or limitation on the beads of those who are found on the side of the government, whether in 
private life or in official stations. Under the systematic and unremitting agencies of wealth 
and position directed to these ends, to a great extent, the whole course of society has under- 
gone a most deplorable change; ‘‘ words” even “ have lost their signification ;” public senti- 
ment is so debauched that to aid the government has become a persona! reproach ; skilful 
fraud evidence only of creditable capacity ; systematic perjuries “‘ masterpieces of cunning ;"’ 
honesty a want of enterprise; execution of the laws unjustifiable o pression ; praiseworthy 
efforts to protect the revenue and honorable assiduous merchants sarelinag meanness, stig- 
matized as the work only of base spies, corrupt and vena! officials, nnworthy of public or 
Pirate regard. So far indeed is this curried, believed, and openly countenanced by a strong 

ut yet still growing public sentiment, that to be known as being an officer or agent of the 
government in the revenue service constitutes a social ban, excluding al! such from social 
position in which they would otherwise move and in many instances adorn. In short the 
whole stracture of society has undergone a most marked and alarming change. Avarice and 
license has gained an ascendency, setting the laws at defiance, calumniating their constituted 
guardians, and before which the ablest, the wisest, and the purest of the land may well stand 
amazed and confounded, aud with energy turn their attention to guarding well the founda- 
tions of all law and order. 

' The strength of purpose, extent of commercial transaction, and financial influence and 
activity bearing on this subject may be estimated by the statistics, a portion of which is 
heretv annexed, marked , showing that of all the vast amount of European productions 
which find American markets, only sbout nine per cent aro imported directly by Americans, 
8 fact which speaks its own importance. 

There is still another side to this matter, the full development of which lies in the womb 
of the future, Without any disposition to reflect or cast unjust reflections on any order of 
business men, it, however, should be stated, that certain leading branches of importing busi- 
ness is now almost exclusively in the hands of foreign houses, or foreigners not owing alle- 

iance to this government nor purposing ever to become citizens. What few American 

ouses are now connected with such branches of business pay a commission to foreign 
houses to purchase for them abroad; or order for them. What are all the reasons or incen- 
tives to this it may not be easy or necessary to state. The fuct is, however, some of the lead- 
ing features are, European producers or manufacturers send out or they adopt a foreign 
house already doing business in this country, which they style their agent; then adapting 
their productions to what they term ‘‘the American demand or trade,” ship, under color of 
consignments, such products to their (so-called) agent, invoicing such imported merchandise 
at or about the cost of manufacturing, claiming that such articles have no value in the prin- 
cipal cities of the country where they are produced. This may be believed by some and 
appear plausible to others; but let an American go to Europe and apply as 4 purchaser for 
such identical manufactures, and he is unable to buy a dollar’s worth at the prices set forth 
in the invoices presented by such agencies in this country for entry. The result is, as before 
stated, such branches of the importing business is nearly or guite all in the hands of foreign 
houses. And the tendency is growing bet every year, all in this direction, touching all 
other branches of the importing business. By reason of the opportunities afforded by the 
system of ad valorem duties, Europeans by finesse and by fraud are sontralling the noth and 
substance of American commerce on its own soil, and driving Americans from their own 
markets. How much further this will be allowed to prevail is to be determined by our national 
legislation. 

Be ratsciion in each and every of these respects, is a requisite which should not be post- 
pone@. The demand for it is most natural. Success or ene is necessarily its concomi- 
tant. It may hence be not out of place to observe that, justice and justice only is the centre 
of personal national safety. She can, in the commercial world, as well as elsewhere, if 
invoked, establish order and sccurity to all alike. 

Hence combined individual selfishness, social predilections and power have not hitherto, 
as we have seen, been silent nor inactive. And as the American people and interests are 
now situated, it is idle to suppose that they are sleeping now. However much selfish pre- 
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tensions, petulant invectives, and virulent hate may have done, or fraudulent purposes may 
conspire to do hereafter under false names and false pretences, the prominent fact will not 
go unobserved, that the cause of revenue and protection to the mercantile interests of the 
country is the cause of national safety, without which public and private prosperity in this 
sphere may be hoped for, but cannot he rationally ex ; ; , 

But again, the provision for deducting duties in the cases before designated will defeat 
the object for which its projectors design it. It will always be in the power of those hav- 
ing a knowledge of infractions to make such knowledge known of act upon it or not. They 
may, however, defer until they know that the merchandise shall have passed from the pos- 
seasion of the guilty parties, and beyond the reach of the government, in which the only rem- 
raed MAE be an action ix personam for the value, and from the sum received no duties will be 

ucted. 

If the imported merchandise seized amounts to $500, duties will be deducted. It will 
therefore. always be for the interest of persons giving information to wait till the merchandise 
has disappeared before complaint be made or official action is bad. This is easily done. 
All that uired to effect it is to defer action. A little delay on their part defeats the 
deduction of duties. But this is not all. Ifthe parties smuggling are permanently located, 
have a place of business, and are pecuniarily responsible, while the government would not 
have security in the first instance, they would most likely in the end; but if itinerant or 
irresponsible, the government would not have security, as would be the case if the res were 
seized, and would most likely fail to collect the amount of judgment recovered. A moment’s 
reflection will show how much better and safer it will be so to frame the statute that not 
only the part going to informers and customs officials should not be subject to the deduction 
of duties, but by such non-deduction induce the most speedy action for the security of the 
government, This, too, shows the exceeding impolicy of the attempt recently promulgated 
eh making punitery laws remunerative, as unwise as it would be humiliating to national 
character. 

It having been shown, by reason the most plain and conclusive, that an inherent motive 

wer is most indispensable, and which is,confirmed by the large and numerous frauds which 

ave been experienced, it is only the part of consistency and honest dealing on the part of 
those who advocate the deducting of duties to name a substitute for the incentive heretofore 
relied on for the execution or impelling power of revenue statutes; for to do away with the 
motive pores heretofore known to be of the greatest utility, without furnishing or Si ere 
some other argues, nothing less than culpable ignorance or fraudulent complicity with those 
who evade qr resist the laws. Either conclusion would be as disagreeable as the effect of a 
wrong course would be disastrous, for to conclude for any reason that our national legisla- 
tors are indifferent to the welfare of the revenue or the wants of legitimate commerce ought 
to be considered entirely inadmissible. 

It is ooareee that distribution under the act of 1799 is liable to great abuses, that mer- 
chandise liable to condemnation has been released to claimants on the peviete of amounts 
less than the duties alone, and this by the collusion of customs officials, United States district 
attorneys, and counsel for claimants. If there have been instances of this kind, a een 
should be provided, butin such & way so as not to take from the revenue system the strengt 
requisite—the vital principles of its power. The remedy should not be allowed to take away 
the keystone of the arch, without which it will be found falling about our heads, more fatal 
to the government than to emugglers—indeed, fatal only to the government. It would be 
qe easy to provide that in all Tere in rem. it shall be unlawful for United States 

istrict attorneys, collectors, and otber officers to stipulate or consent to release any goods, 
wares, or merchandise on condition that the part AREA confess judgment in a less sum 
than the appraised value thereof so subject to forfeiture, without the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in writing, which spproval shall be placed on file, and be a part of the 
records of the courts where judgment by confession shall be entered ; and in case judgment 
by confession shall be entered without such approval, the goods, wares, and merchandise so 
released shall be liable to seizure and forfeiture the eame as if no proceedings had been had 
in the premises. If this should not be quite sufficient, others might be easily devised. 

, itis said that in the most populous revenue districts the compensation of collectors, 
naval officers, and surveyors far exceeds any justlimit. Ina few districts the amount received 
justifies this declaration; but the number is less than a dozen. The amount, however, 
received in these instances is not so in consequence of considerations such as are involved 
in the haat of salaries given to other classes of government officials. It will be admitted, if 
candor shall prevail, that such compensations arise from the necessities of the government 
over and above such as are connected with the discharge of duties appertaining to other official 
stations of a totally different nature. They are the results of the in 1anainanle motive power 
necessary to impel the execution of the statutes in overcoming frauds, incipient and actual, 
and without which there would not, for the numerous reasons heretofore specified, be vigor 
to enforce them. It is the gist of the preventive principle which experience has taught to 
be wise, and which is, in fact, the most effective and important for the welfare of the peer 
If large sume are received, it arises from the extent and volume of commerce on the one 
hand, and the prevalent disposition to evade the laws on the other, and it cannot be said in 
any just sense that the government is a loser by it, but it can be truthfully said the govern- 
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ment is a gainer by it, however virulent may be the charges against customs officials. The 
government cannot be said to be a loser in that it never had; and when, too, it gets one-half 
of what is recovered, and will otherwise be successfully smuggled in by far the greater 

number of instances. 

The instances, be it said to the credit of American revenue officers, when customs officials 
have acted corruptly, when all the facts are known, are not frequent. They have seldom 
occurred—so uufrequent, indeed, that, in a legislative point of view, they are to be regarded 
only as particular defects rather than as radical defects in the system itself—from hitherto 
unforseen defects rather than having their origin in permanent causes, and of constant end 
continuous operation. Notbing leads to greater mistakes or is more to be feared than errors of 
this kind. Admitting the instances of collusion and complicity to be as marked and flagrant 
as stated and insisted on in some quarters, they should not be grounds for wholesale and sweep- 
ing suspicions, nor should such suspicions become the sole basis of legislation. If so, it 
would not be reasonable nor even safe to stop with customs officials. ‘It would be quite as 
rational to charge those who are earnestly at work to overthrow the present preventive sys- 
tem with complicity with ob 3 hed that they are in the pay of smugglers. Such an infer- 
ence would not be far-fetched, but pertinent in view of alt the facts. Intelligent lawgivers 
will, however, dismiss the whole system of expedients dictated only by suspicions as unwise 
and uncalled for, and which system in a broad and politic view of this whole subject demands 
8 higher order of legislation. But there is another side to this branch of the subject—one, 
too, which no cumpetent legislator will fail to regard. Reference is had, first, to the nature 
of the duties required in the collection of the revenue in the most populous districts; second, 
the order or measure of abilities requisite thereto; and third, what the reasonable returns of 
such abilities or attainments may be estimated at in other departments of business life. 

But there is still another side to this subject, one. which no competent legislator will be 
likely to disregard, for it is no part of American statesmanship to run delirious after an ides, 
but rather to measure its practical fitness; it has more regard for utility than seme 

The opinious entertained in some quarters that salaries of collectors, naval officers, and 
surveyors should be rated hy considering only the time required and the price of labor in 
the market, or rather the willingness of men to serve the government without regard to 
attainments and personal fitness on the one hand, and the nature, extent, and consequences 
of duties to be performed or neglected on the other, it is thought will not bear an intelligent 
examination. feadepied and applied to the revenue service it will hardly fail of being in 
more respects than one the prolific parent of national profligacy or legislative misdirection, 
when the nature of the duties are pleasing rather than distasteful, ministerial rather than 
aaa aL popular rather than odious, trivial rather than laborious, increasing the political 
and social status of incumbents rather than lessening it; in all such instances it is conceded 
salaries may be rated to a great extent with safety. But when the duties which are to be 
performed are the opposites of all these, it must follaw other important considerations must 
enter into and should be allowed to provide for the necessities of the government. 

__ The duties of customs officials are evidently the latter of those above enumerated in almost 
if not quite every respect. Hence men of sufficient qualitications to perform the duties with 
advantage to the government will be successful in other departments of life, which hold 
forth greater promises of reward than $4,000 or $6,000 per year. They will not assume 
laborious and odious duties for a like amount of compensation, connected as they are with 

rsonal malice and hostility, and oftentimes without cause, with the general impression of 
bad faith, peculation, and even oppression, however honest or trustworthy they may be. 
Ass pe proposition those who are best qualified for such offices enter upon the duties 
only from motives of self-interest or personal advantage, offered and secured by the terms 
of the law. They do not do so from the love of official position or patriotism, nor for a 
limited salary assume voluntarily labors of such a gigantic character as such duties impose 
in the largest revenue districts. In fact it may be safely stated tees but a strong appeal 
to individual love of gain on the part of the government will for any length of time secure 
the government the advantages arising from the services of qualified appointees, endowed by 
nature with force of character requisite to such duties. 

Even whiere the laws are most clearly evaded will collectors institute suits against a man 
or firm if commanding influence, who alone or with the aid of his friends shall be able te 
displace him as readily as against some person or persons without influence. Will he do so 
in a critical case, or where there js likely to be strong opposition, as readily without Daeg ets 
interest as with? Will competent men everywhere be found of so little regard to their own 
interests or reputation, or of so self-eacrificiug turn of mind, as to disregard all personal 
considerations—care nothing about the effects of administrative acts where wealth and 
influence are brought inst him? Or, rather, will not there be stronger reasons to expect 
that, without a personal interest, laws in many cases will be a dead letter, and where, too, 
there are strong reasons for their execution arising from the extent and flagrancy of the frauds 

erpetrated 7 
i © results may be summed up as follows: competent men, if receiving but a limited 
salary without a personal interest in the seizures made and suits instituted, will either disre- 
gard the interests of the revenue by ie d to make seizures and institute suits when the 
public interest dictates for fear of losing their position, or fail to do so because there is no 
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motive to move them thereto; or they will neglect to look after the interests of the revenue, 
referring to give their time to business outside the custom-houses which promises better. 
ta either case the revenue is made to suffer from the very nature of such & system. 

It has already passed to a political maxim, ‘‘that @ power over & man’s subsistence 
amounts to e power over his will.” So, too, men take but ‘‘a slender interest in what is 
sbort-lived and is of but little advantage; °’ and it is so particularly where ‘‘ there ia little or 
no inducement for them to expose themselves on account of it to any considerable incon- 
venience or hazard,” which always, sooner or later, when wealth, political and social, are 
0 and have an opportunity to display themselves. 

f no personal interest be given officials the greater will be the inducement to commit, 
directly or indirectly, corrupt practices and peculations, ‘‘ for experience, the least failible of 
human guides,” shows how easy it is for even many otherwise good men to persuade them- 
selves ‘Fat, as they bear the burdens of office, they are entitled to a compensation com- 
mensurate with the labors performed and the hazards run, even beyond the stipulated amount 
given by law, and that if they have not the terms of the law on their side they have at least 
a moral right to more than it gives. In public life it should be borne in mind that personal 
interest has as much to do in keeping men honest as the restraints of the law. 

To avoid the inducements of a corrupt character their legal rights and personal independ- 
ency should be in proportion to their labors and risks and responsibilities from whatsoever 
source they may come; their opportunities to accumulate money in accordance with the law 
sufficiently strong to deter them from doing anything which would involve its withdrawal. 
They should not be placed for the good of the government in a position to have their forti- 
tude weakened by interested parties “* operating on their fears nor corrupting their integrity 
by appeals to their necessities or their avarice. 

It is believed if a system of the kind proposed be adopted, it will furnish inherent causes 
which will not fail to defeat itself. It may safely be pronounced in advance to be the 
offspring of incompetency and ignorance. It is only necessary to add that, in balancing the 
subordinate agencies and institations of great nations, the element of self-interest often is 
made to perform quite as important a part as economy or disinterestedness. 

The uniform experience of political communities have taught, when they are unable to 
help themselves, it is always wise to call for the assistance of individuals, moneyed though 
they be, by personal interests. 

5. The following reasons, supported by facts of no ordinary significancy, show the 
necessity fur a modification of several provisions now on the statute-books, and the enact- 
ment of other provisions for the protection of the revenue, and the rights of parties, and also 
to prevent our revenue system irom becoming the victim of ex parte investigation, irre- 
sponsible agencies, favoritism, and every evil influence, which must in time follow: 

1. The act of March 3, 1863, section first, and other sections and acts bearing on the 
subject of undervaluation, is believed to be greatly deficient, inasmuch as under the ruling of 
the courts it requires stronger proofs, and such as are far more difficult to obtain, for the gov- 
ernment to prove undervaluation in an action against a consignor than against an actual 
purchaser. It is extremely difficult for the government to show a guilty knowledge on the 
part of a consignee, who alleges he enters his goods as per invoice forwarded one prin- 
ciple, and to make him liable who sells for a commission of five per centum, and remits the 
balance of the proceeds of sales. 

In consequence of this distinction or the greater latitude to false and frandulent appliances 
under the forms of consignment, and the success which has attended practices of thts char- 
acter, a very large proportion of European importations have been admitted to entry at a 
very low foreign valuation, and the amount is believed to be increasing in consequence. 

The total amount of such cousiguments of woollen goods as compared with sales, shipped 
to America from the following consulates, to wit, Bremen, Colegne, Aix la Chapelle, Brunn, 
for the months of July, August and September, 1867, were as follows: 





Sales, currency tha- 







1867. Consignment. | _lers, 69 cts. Amer- 
ican money, 
ee ee ea 
SUY svemeacermerercnencocccesstnec asst casvesee sane 75, 252, 462 1, 641, 403 
AUpUSee teeter esc eaatic ss neo ee cern cut stots eee. 45, 827, 990 890, 555 
Beptember............ ..... ews ejean scenes ene ee 25, 094, 028 1, 245, 059 





Currency thalers, 69 cents American money. 

The above figures were taken from the records of the consulates above named by one of 
the most intelligent and trustworthy agents of the Treasury Department, and in which the 
most implicit confidence can be placed. e amount of sales as compared with the consign- 
ments of goods shipped to America is hardly worthy of notice, only as it reveals a practice 
and # motive. From evidence obtained by the same agent who been in Europe over 
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two years, he is of the opinion that the average undervaluation of woollen goods and wines 
and drugs combined will not fall below 35 per centum. He is also of the opinion that the 
ratio or difference between sales and consignments above set forth will hold good in all the 
principal consulates of Europe, and also the rate of undervaluation. 


Silk ribbons shipped from Lyons, total amount, first six monthe of 1866, francs... 25, 695, 835 








Consigned...... NITE: Seca eee esare ts ctaeracewieat eta tenes 19, 271, 876 

Bold...... Gaseceracvscesseussascshceseee onccce Reet aon o cneaes 6, 423, 959 
25, 695, 835 

Undervaluation estimated at 15 per centam. . 

Silk ribbons shipped from Zurich, first six months of 1866.........-...-..--- 10, 751, 005 

Consigned...... Lad eog loca aeaicig a sR RaCSE BEES Baa acinar see 9, 138, 354 

Bold Senet ean sine aaa cannes es <b eee aap mcdccannss es 1,612, 651 
ee 107515 006 


Undervaluation 18 per centum. 


Silk ribbons shipped from Basle, first six months of 1866, total in francs...... - 7,323,582 
—=__— 
Conslgned test ome ser ere cn caw en cence ar cleogeenareccne sas. 6, 884, 
Bold seta oe ee nee oe eels v Walcuee quiets acat ake ante cibamiwac tic 439, 21 . 
7, 323, 582 


Undervaluation 18 per centum. 


It will be seon that the proportion, in this article of merchandise, between consignments 
and actual sales holds good. 

It is only necessary to add that the wine and ceaupegne trade, as well as the above kinds 
of merchandise, are entirely in the hands of the man urers, and the system of under- 
valuation on consigned goods runs through the entire line of trades, and there is no doubt 
extends to others in the same ratio. ‘Chey are either invoiced at or a small percen 
above the manufacturers’ prices, instead of the wholesale price, and are kept in the hands of 
foreigners to the exclusion of the American merchants $i such system of undervaluation, 
besides defrauding the government of a Jarge portion of its revenue. 

These figures need little comment. They speak their own al loro pains out the evil 
and suggest the remedy. Purchaser and consignee should be placed on the same level by 
our laws. Onur laws should be so clear and specific on this subject that no foreign consignor 
could by any sppliances whatsoever make anny, of his goods at a less foreign value than an 
American purchaser; that no indirection shall avail him, no means be at his command by 
which he, who has no permanent interest in the welfare of our institutions, shall be able to 
drive Americans from their own markets and at the expense of the revenue of millions 
annually, as is now unfortunately the case. ; 

Of the 157,000 (or thereabouts) invoices, of which entry is annually made at the port of 
New York, there is good reason to believe from the above figures and information from other 
sources that four out of every five set forth a foreign value less than the actual wholesale 
price zequited by our laws, or in other words, 400 of every 500 daily entered at New York 
are fraudulent. 

It will be said no doubt that they are for the most part passed by the appraiser nevertheless, 
from which it is true an inference may be justly drawn that the appraiser is derelict of duty. 
No design of this kind is however intended directly or indirectly, even by implication. The 
appraiser no doubt for the most part arrives at his conclusions by comparing the invoices of 
different importing houses. He knows little or nothing of foreign valuation from his own 

nal knowledge of European wholesale prices, and as the figures and investigation 
made in Europe show that there is in all, or nearly all, the principal consulates an almost 
uniform system of undervaluations, it is not at all to be wondered at that the foreign values 
arrived at at New York by the appraisers by comparison and other means should disagree, 
with wholesale prices obtained in Europe by persona) observations and statistics, and par- 
ticularly so when Jess than 15 per cent. of all the importations are by American purchasers 
and 85 per cent. under the form of consignments and by foreigners. Such being the case 
comperison of invoices of one importing house with another is only another way of estab- 
lishing undervaluation as foreign values at the expense of the revenue. 

3. For the soreg yin reasons, commencing with the inherent weakness of revenue laws in 
themselves consi ar the necessity for the giving of gratuities to the third persons as an 
inducement to give government officials information and customs officials for extra vigi- 
lance, the systematic frauds etrated under cover of consignments, the unreasonable 
delays in the courts of the trial of causes in many cases, it is not to be wondered at that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has found it necessary to employ a large corps of special treasury 
agents to report on cases at al] stages of their investigation. Nor is it at all strange that 
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under the various statates giving apecific powers in certain cases taken in connection with 

the general and sweeping power “to superintend the collection of the revenue,” he should 

assume to act through agencies appointed by himself, which sound policy dictates should be 

phen left to the judicial: tribunals of the country when the amount gives the courts juris- 
ction. 

The policy which obtained until quite recently of confining the duties of such agents 
(limited in number compared to those now employed) to ferreting out and detecting frauds, 
was unobjectionable and judicious, but the extension of their assumed jurisdiction of erect. 
ing all over the country where interest, caprice or malice may dictate self-constitated exam- 
inations, making ez parte reports based on the rumors or statements of interested parties not 
confronted by opposing interests, is a system fraught with such numerous and monstrous 
consequences that no enlightened statesman can approve. As before observed, under the 
circumstances this may be justifiable on the part of the Secretary, but as a system it cannot 
be too severely reprobated. The means at the command of customs officers, their own expe- 
rience and competency, and the efticiency of the courts ought to remove at the earliest day 
possible a system antagonistical to the genius and Jaws of the country, and subject to every 
vice. 

Again if the system wero in itself admissible the experience had under it, the character of 
mon employed as such for the most part, the means used to secure such appointments, the 
rapid changes which take place, preclude the idea of competency on the part of such agen- 
cies and safety to those whose interests are involved, assuming that in all cases the agents 
are honest and directed by a laudable purpose to serve the government without doing injury 
to any one. 

But when it is known that most of these agencies are sought for political or purely per- 
sonal ends, that many are appointed without the pon abeits education, without any experience 
in reventie matters, and without sound characters when best known, thesystem becomes too 
dark and repulsive for comment. 

But waiving considerations of a personal character and looking at the system so inaugur- 
ated as a system in vogue, the most deplorable feature is that in far the larger number of 
cases of any magnitude reported to district attorneys for prosecution in the eourts at some 
time during some stage of the proceedings, the same is subjected to the considerations and 
reports of treasury agents, and eR EAA to the laws do not by any means place the Secretary 
above the courts, or independent of the courts, except to a hmited extent, nor were they 
designed to do so, yet practically the course now pursued by the Treasury Department has 
reached that end. So serious is this matter that an instance has occurred that after the col- 
lector had reported large frauds to the district BEOTney and had made full report of his acts 
and doings to the Treasury Department, the party who was used in the commiasion of the 
fraud, the one who actually committed the acts, procured from the department the appoint- 
ment of a treasury agent and received instructions to investigate such and other frauds. 
This might have happened or have been the result of @ well practiced imposition. It would 
be charitable to look at it in this light, but the facts are after his history and agency in the 
frauds was made known to the department, he was not only not dismissed but employed in 
other districts by the department. In other cases evidence points to the conclusion that 
parties who have committed large frauds on the revenue, fearing detection, have made use 
of influences at their command to secure the appointment of one of their own number as au 
agent of the treasury through whose offices and manipulations when the same were discov- 
ered they were able to compromise by the payment of a small sum or escape altogether, 

Enough however has been stated to show that the effect of the system as it now obtains 
would not, if we had a properly organized system, be superintending the collection of the 
revenue, but an interference with the collection of the revenue. 

And perhaps the worst of all is that the labors and ends reached by such agencies paralyzes 
and interrupts that silent invisible power of the law, the substantial growth of time and pre- 
cedent, which, while it protects the rights of all parties, never fails to give the strongest 
support which legislation can receive, a power able to defend all orders of men *‘from were 
and even the lawgiver from himeelf,’’ arising from the conviction that the law is a living 
entity and not a mere form, which interruption, though in behalf of claimants, by the force 
of such precedents will not fail of being even to them the fruitful cause of other irregulari- 
ties and frauds. This spirit is inherent in the system itself. 

If the course of judicial proceedings shall become subject to such informal ez parte action 
as appears to be coming into general practice, all protection by the courts will fail; and not 
only this, but it is difficult to see, on the one hand, the practical boundary of the power of 
remission, and on the other what degree of protection and stability under it legislation will 
be able to afford the revenue; for “ peas of to-day becomes the law of to-morrow.” 

4. The practical effect of the act of March 2, 1867, has worked badly in many respects 
for the interests of the revenue. After the experience of 14 months it is believed that the 
act should be greatly modified; in fact that the interests of the government require the 
repeal of the act, with the exception of such provisions as gives to the officer tak the 
seizure one-fourth of the fine, penalty, or forfeiture, in case there be no informer: and sec- 
tion 2, which provides for the application and issue of warrants by the United States district 
judge for the seizure of books and papers. | 
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The amount of clerical duties imposed in consequence of providing for the distribution of 
fines, penalties, and forfeitures, by the Secretary of the Treasury, instead of by collectors, as 
Pesos to the passage of this act, both by the collectors and the department, appears to 

e wholly unnecessary, and is attended with evory species of delay. Although the act was 
intended to benefit the subordinate officers making seizures, and also informers, itis not too 
much to say that the delay ia the adjustment of such items has produced so much com- 

laint that the cause of it is extremely prejudicial to the service, and embarrassing to col- 
ctors, naval officers, and surveyors, and that so much of the act should be repealed. 

It has been already stated that proofs of no ordinary significance pointed to the conclu- 
sion that from 85 to 90 per cent of all importations from the continent of pS were 
imported under the form of consignments—that their average undervaluation is about 35 
per cent. It has also been stated, a fact of the greatest importance, that the appraisers at 
the several ports of entry do not arrive at the foreign values which becomes the basis for 
duties so much from a personal knowledge of the wholesale market value of such importa- 
tions in the principal cities in the countries from which the same are imported as they do b 
comparing one invoice with another—the invoices of an importer not known to them wit 
those known of acknowledged commercial reputation. This they sre, no doubt, compelled 
to go for want of a more satisfactory and practical method ; for it is not to be supposed that 
appraisers at the port of New York, or elsewhere, are to be found who are personally con- 
versant with the wholesale market value of all importations they are called on to appraise, 
iu the countries from whence they are imported. 

As before stated, only about 9 per cent. are actually imported under the form of purchases, 
that 91 is under the form of consignments, and that the undervaluation is equal to about 35 
per cent, it follows that the system, so general, of comparing one invoice of consigned 
goods with another, is, in fact, to a very t extent, but a method of fixing by appraise- 
ment # false foreign valuation as a basis for estimating duties. It has been frequently said 
by the Hon, Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury, and confirmed by others, that the - 
porerment did not collect more than 6U per cent. of the duties it was entitled to under the 
aw. Many have been unwilling to give credit to this statement. If the figures before 
given and confirmed in different ways be taken as proof, it can easily be seen how the larger 
part of such failure to get legal duties occurs, independent of other causes. 

This is not ened to cast any reflection ou appraisers, but to show, while the law 
devolves on them an important duty and high official trust, it has not by any systematic 
method provided them with the means necessary to perform such duties intelligently or sat- 
isfactorily to themselves even. The true test of a statute on this subject is to furnish the 
requisite information to appraisers. Its aptitude to perform this function can only be seen 
by practical results. The defects of the present statutes is seen from the fact that as there 
are collected from $120,000,000 to $130,000,000 at the port of New York per annum, there 
is a loss to the revenue of from at least $30,000,000 to 40,000,000 every year. This state of 
things should be obviated. Demanding the attention of the law-making power it should be: 
remedied. Instead of Congress giving so much attention to matters of minor details and. 
the bestowal of patronage, as has been the case in some instances, this maelstrom of frauds,. 
false anu fraudulent practices and appliances, aud persistent mercantile assumptions, should! 
be rendered impossibie by more perfect and practical legislation. Various methods might 
be adopted to this end. The following is suggested for consideration as a substitute for 
those provisions, or as additional to the provision relative to the powers and duties now 
devolving on REDEIAL SP PIa SCE appraisers, and assistant appraisers : 

1. ‘At the time of making oath as to the true value by the owner or consignee before a 
cousul, full samples shall be lodged or filed with such consul showing the contents of each 
package duly labeled, with all the necessary particulars. 

2. That there shall be established three commercial agencies, or three consuls to be named 
to perform this duty, one in Great Britain, one in France, and one in Germany, under the 
supervision of a capable man with commercial experience, with authority to employ a staff 
of experts in various branches of all kinds of merchandise. 

3. That consuls shall transmit abstract weekly reports, accompanied by asreploe filed, to- 
the designated agencies, and also transmit a weekly report of the market price of all articles. 
of merchandise susceptible of being quoted in commercisl price-current. 

4. That such commercial agents shull systematize such consular reports, and classify the- 
samples of the goods so received by them, and weekly transmit them to the collector of the 
port of New York, for his guidance and information, and that of the appraiser; and also a 
duplicate copy of such reports to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

he adoption of a plan of this character would enable the several commercial agencies to 
report weekly the true value of all kinds of merchandise, and quote understandingly the 

8 appraised in this country. They would, too, be enabled, from having all the samples 
of goods shipped, to at once detect any undervaluation, and could report, at any time after- 
wards, the specific facts at once to the collector or Secretary of the Treasury, when required. 
In case of any question in regard to the value of any kind of merchandise in this country, 
by torwarding the same with samples, or otherwise, to the commercial agency of the coun- 
try from which the goods were imported, the matter could, with such means at command of 
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the agent, be determined at once, and thereby prevent many delays here, and no doubt be 
the means of avoiding much litigation in the federal courts. ‘ 

' It need only be added, that by the adoption of this plan the government officials will have 
full statistical information iw regard to the value of all kinds of foreign goods, with little or 
no additional expense, and which, it is believed, would soon be found of indispensable 
importance in all matters of revenue. It is the system which would be adopted by an intel- 
ligent private firm were the same necessities to exist for acquiring the same information, 
hick act, once admitted, is an unanswerable argument in favor of its adoption by the 
government. : 

In conclusion, all who shall take the trouble to look over this whole subject, in all of its 

arts, will not fail to see how much must ever depend on the proper execution of the minute 
tails of which it is composed ; that however perfect the code may be made by the repeal of 
provisions now existing and the enactment of others, the final success of the revenue code 
must depend on the ability with which ita several provisions are executed. The history of 
states and nations every where discloses the great fact that not more than one-half, nor even 
that much, is accomplished when a code or organic act is adopted. ‘* The administration of 
& system of polity is the Jarger part of its establishment.” Arrangement and perfection of 
details can only secure success, and this can only come of industry, exactness, order, time, aad 
experience; and these again need not be looked for where personal inducements are wanting. 
Nor is there anything in the nature of the public service which can or should overcome a 
tational demand for permapvent and well-paid labor. Whoever demands it or expects it, is 
unconsciously or inadvertently the advocate or indorser of the parent of irregularity, incom- 
petency, and license, which everywhere are the miuisters of political vice. No part of the 
public service is made up of such an infinite number of detuile, and each so intimately attended 
with losses, and on which so vast an amount in money is made to depend, as the collection 
of ad valorem duties fora great nation, Each successive step should be performed with 
accuracy and despatch, and without which, no matter how perfect the legislation, or who may 
be deat collectors, the system will, to a greatcr or less extent, prove a failure. On the 
other hand, if each part in detail be duly attended to, the concurrence of parts properly exe- 
cuted strengthen each other, different divisions and departments furuish each their quantum 
in the organism, and thus perfection of the whole arises by degrees, like the several orders 
of a Palladian palace, crowned with success, giving @ permanent revenue to the government, 
and protection to its law-abiding subjects. 

To this end, therefore, the system of appointing proper men for the execution of our rev- 
enue laws is ef the most primary and vital importance. So much so, that it is not out of the 
way to say, that unless reformation begin here, it is less than useless to hope for a better 
administration of our revenue Jaws, however many other changes may be proposed. 

However enamoured the advocated of the present system of appointments and tenure of 
office may be, it ie confidently asserted that both rest on « false and mistaken basis: that the 
highest considerations demand that ascertained competency should be made requisite to every 
appointment under our revenue code, and when appointees are once found to be qualified by 
education and habits, they should hold their positions during good behavior, and tbat pro- 
motion should be made from the number found to be competent and deserving. Rapid suc- 
cession in appointments, even when qualified, is inconsistent with every idea of certainty, 
regularity, and a high order of ultimate success ; nor is there on the part of appoint:es that 
stimulus to excel when appointed, or to exhibit by their conduct s high order of upright- 
ness. While, on the other hand, feeling they hold their positions by a feeble tenure, and 
at best cannot hold it long, there is always an inducement to make the most out of it possi- 
ble. so they escape the penalties of the law. The practical extent of these observations is 
difficult of measurement in matters of revenue. ‘Those most familiar with the collection“of 
the revenue, both custome and internal, attach the most importance to them; for it has been 
well said, ‘‘it is a Renetay prite ple of human nature that & man will be interested in what- 
ever he possesses in proportion to the firmness or precaribusness of the tenure by which he 
holds it; will be leas attached to what be holds by a momentary or uncertain title, than to 
that be enjoys by a title durable or certain, and of course will be willing to risk more for the 
suke of the one than of the other. The remark is not less applicable to a political privilege 
or honor or trust, than to any article of ordinary property.’’ It is as applicable to subordi- 
nates as to those holding the most exalted stations. It is worthy of remark, if time and 
training be essential requisites in the army, the navy, and the judiciary, it is believed to be 
hardly less so in thé revenue service. If money be the vital principle of the body politic, 
then, too, it is not too much to say, to some extent, the permanency and efficiency of the 
army, the navy, and the judiciary are dependent on the successful administration of the rev- 
enue system of the country. For when it shall be made to appear, if ever, by the architects 
of political indifference and fraud, that our system for the collection of the revenue is inade- 
‘quate, followed as it soon would be by a want of confidence, then will commence the dark 
catalogue of national evils whose consequences no friend of the government can estimate, 
nor their end furesee. 


Letter of Hon. J. W. Hunter, of Brooklyn, New York : 


My past experience has been sufficient to convince me that almost any change would be 
for the better. It could hardly be worse tham the present system of political qualifications. 
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Y think the public service could be performed by well trained, well educated men, assured 
of permanence in office during good bebavior, and when meriting promotion to receive it, for 
about one half the amount now expended. 

Questions No. 33, 34 and 35 I can answer most decidedly in the affirmative. 


¥F. 8. McNeely, postmaster at Trenton, New Jersey, an emphatic reformer, sug- 
gests abolition of franking privilege, and the leasing out of stamp stands instead 
of appointing stamp clerks, by which an annual saving of $100,000 would be 
effected : 


Allow me to say something in regard to the ‘‘ Lah BP ET eee & For nearly 20 years I 
have seen it abused most shamefully; and it is my decided opinion, that to correct the abuse, 
you must abolish the privilege. The abolition of the frank would very largely increase the 
revenues of the Post Office Department. I have in the lobby of this office a news-stand, at 
which pos stamps and stamped envelopes are sold. The news dealer pays three hun- 
dred dollars ($300) a year rent for the privilege of having said stand. A stamp clerk would 
have to be employed if the stamps were sold by me. By this arrangement the government 
saves at this office thirteen hundred dollars ($1,300) annually. If this plan was generally 
adopted, the government would save at least $100,000 annually. 


John B. Headley, cellector, Morristown, New Jersey: 


Urges the discharge of the vast army of revenue inspectors and agents, the selection of 
collectors and assessors with particular reference to ability, honesty, and integrity, and not 
on account of political influence; a fixed salary from $2,500 to $6,000, in accordance with 
amount of labor and size of district, &c., holding them to a strict account for all frauds 
committed in the district, and to be removed at once if found guilty by the district attorney, 


C. E. Wright, collector of internal revenue, 12th district, Wilkesbarre, Pa.: 


2A pes for the schooling and training of the assistant assessors would result in much 
good. The assessor is generally distant from the mést of his assistants, and their instructions 
garcia, derived by letter, in answer to inquiries from them. At stated times they should 

assembled by the assessor and catechised. It would establish uniformity and correctness. 

in their work; or, if an agent of the department should make the tour of each district once a 

year, at least, it would be toa cr end. The whole efficacy of the system hangs on the’ 

os - ee assessing power. No doubt great losses are occasioned by the laches and ins- 
ility o eoderaopnsZors. 

3. Perhaps the greatest evil occasioned the system of internal revenue is the traffic, of an 
illicit character, in spirits. The ingenuity of man seems baffled in attempts to counteract 
these frauds. In all parts of the country the railroad trains are shifting immense quantities 
of spirits from State to State, the tax on which has not been paid. If it were possible to 
control these common carriers by any congressional legistation, they should be restrained 
from carrying any cask which has not marked on it the evidence of ‘‘tax paid.’’ I have in 
my district but one revenue inspector, and it is out of the question for him to keep watch 
of the great nuarber of railroad depots, I presume more than a hurdred. I know that the 
officers of one of our roads direct their subordinates to keep watch of the markings of casks 
of spirits, but this case is the exception to the rule. The transportation of copper stills, 
worms, &c., is usually by the same means of conveyance. 

4. The subject of taxing whiskey is a problem that seems destined to fail of solution. For 
my own part I have become satisfied that there is but one way to secure this tax. It should 
never leave the premises where it is made until it has paid its tax, and when the distiller has 
failed to pay on a certain amount he should stop operating. Tlie loss, the amazing loss, on 
this commodity, is that it is permitted to pass from place to place without payment of its 
tax. The system of bonds, given for particular purposes, fails in its purpose. 

5. Though it may not strictly fall within the scope of your circalar, I will mentiou lastly 
that the receipts of revenue in this State have been essentially diminished by removal of the 
tax on coal and iron. In this district the sum of receipts has fallen from $1,000,000 to 
$400,000. This tax was paid (I mean the tax on coal) the most promptly and easily of all. 
Coal operations becoming chiefly confined to large and wealthy corporations, the stock of 
which being mach of it owned by capitalists of the Atlantic cities, it was easily paid. And 
the same remark applies to iron companies. The imposition of those taxes again, as they 
were, would materially increase the sum of revenue. 

If there is any other point on which, at any time, you desire information of me, I shall be 
happy to give it. 


J. Lee Engelbert. assessor 7th district, Pennsylvania : 

37. In my humble opinion the efficiency of the civil service could be promoted by the 
employment and retention in office of officers who have shown by their abilities and acts 
qualifications for honesty and faithful performance of the duties devolving upon them for 
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tbe interests of the service and satisfaction of fetes Gls Employment being assured at a 
fair remuneration for services rendered would certainly cause a higher grade of talent and a 
better class of persons to enter the government service and remain therein. 

Should the tax on manufactures be removed and the revenue for the government be derived 
from income, spirits, tobacco, luxuries, succession and legacy tax. I would respectfully 
recommend’ the reductior of the number of assistant assessors, the most efficient being 
retained in the service: let their whole time be devoted for the pune good at a fixed salary ; 
this would insure proper and diligent attention to assessment of taxes, because at present in 
our rural districts considerable ground is travelled over, some of the assistants having eight 
townships, requiring conveyance, and the small amount of tax sometimes assessed will not 
warrant the approval by the assessor of a large bill in the assistant’s favor for services rendered. 


C. 8. Phillips, assessor internal revenue second district, Pennsylvania : 


In my opinion the head of every department should give undoubted evidence of his fitness 
for the position. Ido not think that such fitness can only be acquired by rising gradually 
from the lowest to the highest grade. I do not think that such a system would work well. 
New men of the necessary qualifications, and of well-known character in the community in 
which they live, should be appointed to the head of each department. An efficient chief 
makes efficient subordinates. 

In all public offices I believe an equal amount of work could be gone, and better done, by 
& less number of persons than are employed. 

It is impossible briefly to give a full opinion of the merits and demerits of the system 
embraced in this inquiry. Fresh men, taken from the walks of active life, infuse more energy 
into an official department than men who have always lived in it. The latter are apt to 
become listless and indolent. It is the nature of the man who lives for a long time upon & 
fixed salary to become so. Care should be taken in selecting the heads of the different civil 
departments in the State. Political influence ought not be the sole or chief recommendation. 
A board of well-known merchants or business men, in each congressional district, might be 
selected, who should examine and pass upon the merits and qualifications of the candidates. 
The heads of the departments should be held strictly accountable for their subordinates. 

The proposed system appears to me contrary to the spirit of the age, deriving its origin 
from governments unlike ourown. Fresh mon taken from the walks of active life infuse 
more uel ey into an official department than men who have always lived in it. The latter 
are apt to become listless and indolent. It is the nature of the man whv lives for a long time 
upon a fixed salary to become so. 


T. Wilkins, collector of customs, Erie, Pennsylvania, declares as follows : 


Since I have held the position of collector my experience has sustained me in the opinion 
that the duties of a revenue officer are so far professional that their proper administration 
depends as much upon the knowledge derived Pan study and continued experience as does 4 
successful practice at the bar, 


Josiah P. Hetrick, collector of internal revenue, Easton, Pennsylvania, in reply 
to a demand for further testimony than in his first report, sends a communication 
setting forth the fact that the revenue act of March, 1867, reduced the collection 
in his district from $1,300,000. to $700,000 by taking off the tax on pig iron and 
leather, which makes a moneyed aristocracy of the furnace men and tanners, to 
the are of the lumber men of the district. His full report is herewith 
annexed: 


The new revenue act of March, 1867, reduced the collection in my district from $1,300,000 
to about $700,000. This was caused by taking off the tax on pig iron and leather, which 
never should have been done, inasmuch as the farnace men and tanners were then and are 
now clearing 150 per cent., and are becoming a moneyed aristocracy in the midst of an indus- 
trious. community of lumbermen, manufacturers, mechanics and merchants, who pay me 
the $700,000 revenue tax which I collect annually. To collect $700,000 in small assessments, 
spread over five counties, requires as much labor as it did to collect one or two millions in 
large assessments, yet I am ‘‘running the machine,” (and I believe it is well ran, and with 
the approbation of the department,) with two-thirds of the subordinates formerly employed. 
This is done by securing men of temperate habits, ability and industry. 

I am of the opinion that the reveuue service relating to assessments might be made more 
efficient and economical. In some divisions of a district there are too mupy assistant assessors. 
They are paid $5 per day, and in many cases have but little duty to perform. 

It is of vast importance that assistant assessors sha!) be honest and competent men, and 
before they are appointed by the department should pass through a thorough, searching 
investigation by the assessor of the district. 
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William McSherry, assessor internal revenue, Littlestown, Adams county, 
Pennsylvania, an ex-member of Congress and ex-State legislator, fully indorses 
the proposed reform, and states as follows : 


I do not think there is a branch of the public service in which it is. 80 important that 
competent and faithful officers should be retained than that connected with the assessment 
of internal revenue taxes. I refer particularly to the assistant assessors. So long as the 
system remains such as it now is. it requires months for an assistant assessor to become 
familiar with the duties of his office, it matters not how well he may have been educated nor 
how successful he may have been in transacting other kinds of business. Whenever changes 
are made in a district it disarranges the business of the district for months and causes much 
trouble. I believe if the services of eno paient and faithful officers were more generally 
recognized by the government and the public it wonld be a great stimulus to encourage them 
in the discharge of a duty which is generally odious to the public, and in many instances 
not remunerative to the occupant of the office. 


T. C. Gummert, acting aasessor internal revenue, Brownsville, Pennsylvania, 
offers the following suggestion : 


Only sppoint those of good moral character and able to stand a close examination. Abolish 
assistant assessors attending daily to distillery; itis Suan get an honest man for store- 
keeper and make distillers pay him, thereby lessen expenses of assistant assessors; many are 
now paid $125 to $135 per month that could not earn $80; make assessor’s pay $2,000 per 
year and no compensation but office rent and fuel; assistant assessor $1,000 per year and 
not allowed to do anything else. And, finally, amend section eight of internal revenue so 
that in place of assistant assessor being the acting assessor, make the clerk, when competent, 
the assessor, so that I and any others situated as I am shall be honorably rewarded for past 
services, and for merit alone. And to make my agsertions good, I refer to all citizens of this 
place, and especially O. P. Baldwin, republican postmaster at this place, and to the assistant 
assessors of Isat, 2d, 3d, 4th, 10th, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th divisions, half of whom are 
Hl aegis and the rest democrats. Hoping that you may carry out your good intentions in 
this respect by calling at the Commissioner's office, ask for reports of 21st district, and make 
@ decision in my case. 


T. J. Jordan, assessor internal revenue, Harrieburg, Pennsylvania : 

Urges the abolitiom of all bonded warehouses, these being, in his opinion, the chief centres 
of fraud. He further recommends that all cases involving whiskey frauds should be adju- 
dicated by the courts, and not in the departments. 4 


William’P. Lloyd, collector internal revenue, Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania, 
strongly advocates the adoption of the proposed system, fully indorses and quotes 
the opinions of Commissioner Rollins bearing upon the subject of reform, and 
declares : 


Under such a system an equal amount of work might be done at least in the assessors, 
and collectors’ departments of internal revenue by half the number of persons now employed. 
Assistant assessors, as they are required to visit the distilleries in their divisions once a day, 
might then be intrusted with both their own duties and those of storekeepers at warehouses 
of as small capacity at least as those of my district, and the checks to fraud which are now 
endeavored to be imposed by multiplying officers would be much more surely and effectually 
accomplished by the ability, honesty, and responsibility such a system would secure in the 
appointees. { 


F. Z. Heebner, assessor of 6th district, Allentown, Pennsylvania : 


Urges the reduction of the assistant assessors and the exclusive devotion of all their time 
to the duties of the office of the assistant assessors. 


Collector of customs at Philadelphia : 


Desires that the tests of qualification should include experience, sobriety, and general good 
character for stability and industrious habits. 


D. E. Nevin, assessor internal revenue, Allegheny, Pennsylvania : 

The adoption of a stable civil service, similar, in some respects, to our military system, 
with, perbaps, a little more regard ia it to merit than to seniority in the matter of promotion, 
would, undoubtedly, draw a superior grade of talent and a higher degree of integrity into 
the government service. 
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John B. Warfel, assessor internal revenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania: - 


Haé little faith in examinations, but is in favor of a probationary service, and of reform 
based thereupon. . 


R. 1. Wright, assessor internal revenue, Frankford, Pennsylvania: 


A plas for the schooling and training of assistant assessors, to whose want of knowledge 
moet of the present evils of the revenue service arise, must do much good. 


James B. Ruple, assessor of internal revenue, Washington, Pennsylvania : 


Declares that bis views have been fully and intelligently expressed by Commissioner 
Rollins in his report of Do 29, in letters respectively dated June 17 and July 15, 1867, 
and January 15, 1868, ad to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Abram B. Longaker, collector of internal revenue, Norristown, Pennsylvania : 


Suggests monthly conferences between the collector and assessor and the assistant assessors 
hits 8 view of securing 4 uniform assessment, of detecting fraud and evasions of the revenue . 

we, 

He does not think the per diem allowance for assistant assessors should be reduced, but 
urges a reform in the license to tobacconists, who should be compelled to pay their taxes on 
all cigars manufactured during each month or else increase the bonds for each hand. 


Henry H. Bingham, postmaster, Philadelphia : 


Empbhatically in favor of reform; thinks the peculiar character of the post office labor 
would not admit of the whole proposition of question 33. A rigid test examination, however, 
conducted by competent persons to test the fitness of candidates for appointment, would, 
without doubt, increase the efficiency of the service, and allow of an equal amount of work 
to be accomplished by a Jess number of persons than are now employed. 

A uniforming of all the employés of the civil service would be a progressive step. Test 
the experiment by uniforming the carriers employed by the Post Office Department. 

Enforce by legal enactment that all appointees for general work service in the public 
offices should enter said service at a certain salary, and the increase of said salary to depend 
upon the parties’ merit; and said increase to be only permitted after a certain length of service, 
and the increase to be specific. Increase the salary of employés after every three years of 
service upon the same basis as the *‘forage’’ ration in the army. 

Forbid by law the discharge of employés in the civil service for political reasons, so that 
when men enter the serve they Bey regard it as their life profession. Increase the salaries 
of employés in the civil service so that they may live honestly, and thus take the temptation 
to commit theft out of their-thoughts. ; 

He has under his control 327 persons not subject to test examination, but disminsed if, after 
month’s probation, they are unfit. 

Among the carriers the system of promotion is of emolument under specific law. They 
enter upon their service at annual salary; if found meritorious after six months’ service, 
it is raised $100, and after a year another $100, making it $1,000, which is the end of the 
carrier's promotion. 


John W. Douglas, collector of internal revenue, Erie, Pennsylvania : 


_ Removed one of his subordinatee upon the ground that he was a consistent thief and ax 
inconsistent preacher; declares himself emphatically in favor of the proposed reforms; ani- 
madverts upon the system of paying commissions or irregular compensation to revenue 
officers, and urges the adoption of fixed salaries for all government officers. He is satisfied 
that permanency of employment, a system of promotion and examination, and regularity of 
compensation will tend te make the civil service more efficient and economical. 


F. E. Volz, collector of internal revenue, Pittaburg, Pennsylvania : 


Thinks the collectors and assessors of internal revenue should be paid a salary in full for 
services, and the Benen ae, now allowed, cut off. Likewise that the salaries be established 
in pr rtion to the amount assessed and collected and the other labor necessarily required 
to one in the offices. 

The government should have the appointment of all subordinates in these two offices. 


Wesley J. Rose, collector internal revenue, Johnstown, Pennsylvania: 


States that the efficiency of the service would be greatly promoted by the adoption of the 
system indicated. Such a system would secure competent and faithful collectors and asses- 
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sors. These officers should be left perfectly free and untrammelled in the selection of all 
their subordinates, and should be held to a strict account fur the actious of the same. Whis- 
ke So pcb and storekeepers should be appuinted by the collector and should hold their 
offices during his pleaégure. 

Collectors and assessors should be directly under the control of the Commissioner, and all 
subordinates under the control of the collector and assessor, and each should be held respon- 
sible for a faithful discharge of official duty. 


Charles H. Shriner, collector of internal revenue, Mifflinburg, Union county, 
Pennsylvania : 


After declaring his opinion that the adoption of the proper system would increase the effi- 
ciency and integrity and diminish the cost of the service, urges government ‘‘to dismiss all 
spice and informers who are sent out to harass the people and cat out their substance,” 

> 


B. F. Martin, collector of internal revenue, Columbus, Ohio: 


Declares himeelf emphatically in favor of the proposed reform, and recommends an estab- 
lishment somewhat similar to the English civil service, in which case the government would 
be better and more economically served; since no prudent man will abandon the business 
of his life and devote his whole time and mind to a mere temporary position, liable to removal, 

ardiess of his fitness or faithfuluess. * * * * 

be government plan is at variance with the experience and course pursued by every 
successful business man. ‘They do not employ inexperienced persons to manage difficult 
and intricate affairs. Yet the government intrasts her immense resources at random, with- 
out examination, to the management of eaqualites persons, and even these are removed, 
Perens: just as they begin to comprehend their duties, to give place to a fresh suppiy of 
novices. 

Answer to the last question : 

37. In so far as the civil service would relate to the assessment and collection of the 
internal revenue tax, I would respectfully suggest: : 
1. That the law for the assessment and collection of this tax be short, concise, and ezplicst, 
without ambiguity, so that the trfention may be gathered correctly from the language used, 
thereby avoiding many discussions, rulings, &c., which are m necessary by the crude 

and imperfect law now in force. 

2. I would Jop off much of the machinery now in vogue in the office of Commiesioner of 
Internal Revenue, and consequently made necessary and in operstion in the local offices of 
assessors and collectors of the several districts, and would reduce as near as could be the 
system of accounts to a mere cash account of debtor und ereditor, with collectors, chargin 
collectors with amounts of lists, crediting them with cash paid to treasurer, and with insoi- 
vents. 

3. I would establish a separate bureau for internal revenue entirely independent of the 
Secretary of Treasury. The Commissioner to have the entire control of all matters relating 
TAatmctld wapgeet Gheeen f undoubted od | d 

4. I would su t for that office a man of undoa integrity, a awyer, and pos- 
seasing an aieaeniaare of firmness, so that when a Gecicioa setae made and com- 
mounicated to local officers, they may not be taken by surprise in the frequent overruling of 
decisions upon questions involving substantially the same facts in eack case. 

5. I would take from the Commissioner, or ‘‘any other man,” the power to compromise - 
any crime or offence for a violation of law, and the power to compromise any debt or demand 
dae the government, and would leave these matters with the courts, where they of right 
belong, and would insist on prosecution, through the courts, inst all who evade or violate 
the law for gaia nor would I, however, make the penalty for its violation disproportionate 
to the offence, but would in all cases protest against all ‘‘let ups’’ until the party convicted 
shall have paid the penalty. 

6. I would dismiss from the service any and all officers of any grade whenever their work, 
unexplained, gives the least evidence of incompetence, eee ey, or dishonesty. 

7. All officers pf the government, including inspectors of all kinds, storekeepers, of 
bonded warehouses, &c., should be paid by the government, and none paid by parties who 
sre engaged in the business of distilling, as inspectors and storekeepers are now paid. 

8. All should be well paid, of course sadn reference to the business capacity required, 
responsibility incurred, and labor performed by each, and with a due regard to the char- 
acter and position of the office which he holds. 

9. All officers in the several districts under the grade of collectors and assessors should 
be appointed by the assessors and collectors of the districts, to whom alone they should be_ 
respousible for the faithful and honest discharge of official duties. 

10. I would decrease the number of articles upon which tax is levied; docrease the num- 
ber of occupations which shall pay a specia! tax, and consequently decrease the number of 
assistant assessors, and would have a less number of persons employed in the civil service 
in all the various branches of the government, and would in that process, I think, make the 
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civil service more efficient and economical; I would by all means sustain the local officers 
in the discharge of officiul duties as against those whose pecuniary interest is antagonistic 
to the government, until it appear prima facie that the case is against the government, and 
that its officers are wrong-doers. Finally, with something like I bave here indicated, it is m 
judgment that a tax of $2 per gallou on distilled spirits or a greater or less sum, may be col- 
lected, and the “ civil service made more efficient and economical.” 


John S. Hogin, assessor of internal revenue, Xerfia, Ohio, after declaring that 

he knew meritorious persons superseded by inferior ones and fully indorsing the 

roposed reform, etates the multiplicity of authorities by which the revenue 
denarinent is trammelled to be the bane of the service ; 


He urges the establishment of a separate bureau of jnternal revenue with s practical and 
accomplished head, who shall be held responsibte for the faithful administration of his depart- 
ment. Let the law be so modified that the Commissioner can call to account and immediately 
Temove any assessor, Collector, inspector, or other person acting in @ subordinate capacity in 
his department for failure to faithfully perform the duties of his office with an eye single to 
the best interests of the government. Let each assessor appoint his subordinates, and be held 
responsible by the Commissioxer for their actions as officers. Inspectors and storekeepers of 
distilled spirits &c., &c., should be paid by the government and not by the proprietors of 
distilleries, as is now the case. Under the present Jaw an inspector is paid by the distiller a 
fee of eight cents per barrel for inspecting spirits, which, upon an average, will not amount 
to the wages of an ordinary day laborer. The result of this low-wages system causes the 
inspector to be finally controlled by the distiller, (his paymaster.) with a view of making a 
fortune before the illicit collusion upon the part of the inspector is discovered. 

The same is true of the storekeeper; although he is puid better wages, be is not paid by 
the right and proper pany, It is a natural result that the laborer should be controlled to a 
greater or less extent by the party that pays him his wages, especially when that party holds 
out glittering inducements. 


W. P. Richardson, collector internal revenue, Marietta, Ohio: 


Employment and promotion on .account of merit is the best method, but will never be 
adopted. Every office in our govergment depends directly or indirectly upon the will of the 
people, and will, I am satisfied, so remain. No ¢‘ civil service corps’ can be created which 
would be more efficient or economical than the present employment, unless it is given a per- 
manence wholly incompatible with the spirit of our institutions and the opinion of our peo- 
ple in regard to the tenure of office. 

It is possible that a body of men, selected as suggested, might Pernt the duties of their 
several positions better than they are now discharged, and, nace , the same plan might be 
extended so as to embrace most of the offices within the gift of the people, State and national 
el tr be included, from which we might expect like favorable results ; but what proba- 
bility is there of the exercise of so much prudence and self-deniai on the part of our peopleg 

y acquaintance with the condition of the service and the character of the officers and 
subordinates is not such as to warrant recommendations for its improvement. 

I would suppose that if the number of persons employed were reduced to the minimam, 
those retained possessing the highest degree of capacity and integrity, and paid as little as 
such services could be obtained for, the service would then be as economical and efficient as 
it would be possible to make it. 3 


George B. Arnold, assessor internal revenue, Mount Vernon, Ohio : 


Declares that the proposed system would operate with peculiar benefit to the revenue ser- 
vice. He urges the extension of the penitentiary provisions of September 5, revenue laws, to 
five years, and that they should be enforced. He is satisfied that millions of dollars of just 
and legal revenue tex lie dead and uncollected all over the United States, by reason of delin- 
quency, want of energy, and comprehension of revenue officers, not alone in whiskey and 
spirits, but in tobacco and cigars, legacies and successions, licenses, and indeed all classes 
of internal revenue tax. He would like to take @ contract (say for the State of Ohio) to 
assess and recover all just and /egal revenue taxes that have legally accrued from liability 
during the last four years, and which have been lying heoileriea! and even unlooked after, 
allowing him @ commission of 25 per cent. on the amount that can legally be collected, 
without extortion or oppresion, but legitimately. He bas no doubt that the same applies 
also to other States. Oue good and faithful revenue iuspector, appointed for and embracing 

‘two or three revenue districts, might make himself very uaeful at a salary of $1,000 to 
$1,200 & year, and uctual expenses paid out by them; but the appointment of one revenue 
ca to & single rural district does not afford them ot f constant, legitimate omploy ment, 
and they generally manage somehow to get per diem pay for full time, and frequently charge 
up in their bills expenses, such as railroad fare, &c., when they are travelling on a free 
railroad pass. It seems to me people are getting very much demoralized in regard to their 
jurat or oath to official papers in the revenue service. : 
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The office of assistant assessor is the very initium or starting point in the internal revenue 
system, and the action of assistant assessors depends a great deal upon the promptings and 
energy of the assessor. 

It is very importaut, therefore, that assessors should be themselves Stee and constantly 
stir up aud prompt their assistants. I have seen the need of this almost every day, aud 
thousands and thousands of dollars of revenue tax has been added to our lists in this district, 
which probably would have slept in the pockets of tax-payers, had it not been for prompt- 
ings to special scrutiny and vigilance and energy on the part of our assistants. 


George J. Anderson, collector of internal revenue, Sandusky, Ohio: 


Declares himself emphatically in favor of reform, and demands that the penalties for defraud- 
ing the government, whether by tax-payers or government officials, be more stringently enforced. 


F. Van Derveer, collector internal revenue, Hamilton, Ohio, states 


That all his 18 subordinates have served in the Union army, and declares that this is a 
prerequisite in all appointments made by him or upon his recommendation. 


Carr B. White, assessor internal revenue, Georgetown, Obio: 


Evades the questions relating to reform upon the ground that there are no grades in his 
’ office, but suggests to make the tenure of office commensurate with a diligent and faithful 
discharge of duty. He urges to hold the Commissioner of Internal Revenue responsible for 
assessors and assessors for assistant assessors, giving each power to suspend or dismiss for 
neglect or inefficiency of duty, in which case he thinks the revenue would be increasod one- 
fourth, with same or less expense to the government. 

He declares that the great frauds on the revenue are in the collection of tax on whiskey 
and tobacco. Most of this could be prevented by holding the assessors and collectors respon- 
sible for it. But little fraud could be practiced if the officers did theirduty. The storekeeper 
or inspector must be suborned, to succeed at the distillery or bonded warehouse, but, to make 
the matier easy, the assessor, assistant assessor, and collector must bein thering. The ring 
being able to pay more to these officers than the government, the avaricious find 1t hard to 
resist and generally yield. They expect to hold the office but a short time, and want to 
make what they can while they do hold it; hence, many who yield, if they were sure of 
retaining office during good behavior would not. 


George M. Woodbridge, assessor internal revenue, Marictta, Ohio: 


Evades the questions touching reform upon the ground that they do not apply to his 
office, but declares that in the rural districts, such as his, it was not economy to put up the 
per diem of assistant assessors to $5, and the abandonment of the requirement that 10 hours’ 
work should constitute a day, he characterizes as unfortunate. 


James Lewis, assessor internal revenue, Bucyrus, Ohio : 


I have no doubt if the employment was assured and certain, that more efficlest and better 
qualified persons would enter the service. 

I believe after the annual assessment is made the expenses of the service in this district 
may be materially reduced, by making each county an assessment division, and having one 
assistant only therein, except perhaps in the counties where distilleries are located. 

If Congress should pass a bill relieving mavufacturers generally from tax on their 
productions, one assistant assessor would be sufficient to each county. This would leasen 
the expense of assessing the interval revenue in this district about 33 per cent., and the work 
could be as efficiently done as at present. All of which is respectfully submitted. 


J. M. Connell, assessor of internal revenue, Lancaster, Ohio : 


I received on the 14th instant a circular dated January 20, 1868, issued by the Joint 
Select Committee on Retrenchment, and signed by you for sub-committee on the civil service, 
in which I am requested to answer in writing certain questions appended tothe circular, con- 
cerning my connections with the civil service of the United States, and to furnish ‘‘such 
comments on the condition of the civil service and the best method of making it more 
effectual as I may see fit to add.”’ 

In response, I will answer the first 13 questions, touching particularly my own relations 
to the service and fitness for it, in one connected recital. 

I am assessor of United States internal revenue for the 12th district of Ohio; was 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate on the 18th day of June, 1866, and 
entered upon the duties of the office July 14, 1866. 

. I was in the civil service of the United States in the years 1857~'58 as chief clerk of the 
bureau of the First Comptroller of the Treasury, in which bureau I served 13 months, termi- 


e 
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nating my service by voluntary resignation to return to my iprefomsicn pursnits, Before 
this J served sa district attorney, eighth judicial district of Indiana, for ove year. I wus 
in the military service of the United States during the rebellion, as colonel of the 17th regi- 
ment Ohio volunteers; for 30 months, resigning, when unfit for duty by reason of disexse 
contracted in the service, to take my seat in the senate of Ohio, to which elected while in 
the field. I served two years in the senate of Obio. i 

Prior to my appointment to the office of assessor I was engaged in the practice of law. I 
was admitted to the bar in 1850, when 20 years of age. f 

I had no collegiate education; was educated in private schools and academies, terminating 
my course of study at Greenfield Academy, a boarding-schoo! in this county, at the age of 
16, at which time I had pursued 4 course of six years’ study of Latin, four of Greek, six 
months each of French and German, and two years of higher mathematics and naturul 
sciences. I then entered upon the study of the law, and continued therein four years, until 
admitted to the bar. : 

I have ever since principally relied upon my profession for support when not in public 
service. 

I have computed the income of my present office for the year 1867; it was in that year 
Matas equal to the average of my annual earnings in my profession when steadily 
pursued. 

It is needless to state that I was not subjected to any examination in regard to my qualifi- 
cations for my present office. 

I have madeniaed thet I was appointed by the President, with the advice and approval 
of the Commissipner of Internal pavanae and of the Secretary of the Treasary, my qualifi-" 
cations being certified to by those who recommended me fur the position, and being further 
attested in the faithful and satisfactory discharge of public duties iu the official positions of 
trast I had beld. I was recommended for this office by leading business meu ot my district, 
by Senator Sherman, by the members of Congress from my State with whom I had personal 
acquaintance, by Governor Anderson, members of the legislature of Ohio, and by my mili- 
iY record, professional standing, and prior official experience. 

make such official i he to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue as are required by 
law and regulatiuns, or me necessary in the performance of my duties. None are in 
print. But I would hers suggest that if the committee wish to learn something of the his- 
tory of whiskey frauds, and of the conduct and character of the revenue officers of this. 
district, an examination of my report to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue of an inves- 
tigation of alleged frauds by Emmitt Brothers, distillers, dated February 1, 1868, and on 
file in the office of the Commissioner, may prove both instructive and interesting. 

My office hours and labors are as they were when practicing my profession; my office is 
open and public business transacted from 7 o’clock a. m. to 9 o'clock p. m. No arrearages 
or delays are allowed. All reports, entries, records, and correspondence are made and com- 
pleted without delay, and as required by law and regulations. 

To the questions from 14 to 33, having reference to subordinates employed in this district, 
I will also present one answer covering all of the inquiries. 

The assessor of this district has the appointment of one'clerk for his office, and on his recom- 
menéation the assistant assessors of the district are appointed by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. After I had entered upon my duties as assessor, I Benth as I believed, too mauy 
assistants employed. I reduced the number, discharging six, and continuing in employment 
eleven; also one assistantin addition was appointed to be placed in charge of Emmitt Brothers’ 
cerpane which has been running constantly for more than a year, producing an average 
yield of 2,500 gallons distilled spirits per day. h 

In country districts like this, assistants are constantly employed only in the large towns, of 
which there are three in this district. Eight assistants, therefore, assessing in country 
divisions are occupied only a few days in each month, except when making the an:.ual 
assessments upon incomes. 

I have had about 20 applications. for appointment as assistant assessors, eight of whom 
have been appointed on my recommendation. By consolidating divisions 1 reduced their 
number six, thus discharging six assistants; of the remaining eleven two resigned and six 
were removed. Three who had served for several years were retuined. 

The removals were made fur the following causes: absence from division and neglect of 
duty, one; inefficiency, three; to give place to men of superior capacity who had served in 
the union armies, two. Nine assistants (including one in charge of the distillery) have been 
appointed on my recommendation for merit and qualifications, political and personal con- 
siderations being subordinate thereto; the three retained in ofttee were so retained without 
regard to political considerations, because of their fitness for their positions; two of them 
are pele rt one a democrat; of the nine new appointees, six are republicans and three 

emocrats. 

OF course none of these assistants were subjected to the test of examination by a com- 
mittee. As Iam ina t measure responsible for their acts, I satisfied myself of their 
fitness. They were selected, as your committee would eelect its clerk, or as a banking or 
business house would choose its employés, for their integrity, industry and qualificatious. . 
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1. Over 50 years of age, is an able lawyer of thirty ’ practice, high character, 

qualified by education, experience, integrity, habils and ability, for any ated on under the 

overnment. Has had four years’ experience in his present position, and knows more of his 
uties than any committee that could be selected to examine him in regard to them. 

2. Over 50 years old, has been a merchant fos many years, a correct business man of 
strict integrity, energetic, good business education, clear-headed and faithful in discharge 
of duty; he too has had four years’ experience in his present position. 

3. 50 years old, formerly proprietor of a printin fe ttle competent and faith- 
ful, with good judgment, and four years’ expanieios in his present position. . 
if Over 50 years of age, a lawyer of good standing, well educated, able, faithful and 

zealous. 

5. Over 50 years of age, of large business experience, formerly a canal superintendent, 
good education and abilities, active and faithful, and peculiarly well fitted for bis position. 

6. Over 30 years old, a merchant who left his business to go into the army, where he 
lost an arm; of correct habits, good education, faithful and well qualified. - 

7. Over 30 years old, farmer and schoolmaster, well educated, lieutenant: and' captain 
in the service for four years, well qualified for his position. 

8. Over 50 years old, farmer, formerly county auditor, a superior man in every respect, 
fine education and large business experience. 

9. Over 50 years old, a lawyer of good abilities, high character, great industry, and 
a first-class officer. 

10. Over 30 years old, s good lawyer, well educated, of correct habits, faithful and 
fitted for any government office; was colonel of a regiment in the late rebellion, and was 
greatly distinguished in the service. 

11. Over 60 years old, was clerk of court for many years, of high standing, large 
official experience, a first-class man, with no defect as an officer except age. 

12. Over 40 years of age, a paverciens highly educated in European schools, of great 
abilities and large experience ; fit for any government office; was in the military service in 
the war of the rebellion. 

These appointments hsve been made on my recommendation, which was given in nearly 
every instance because of my personal knowledge of the fitness of theappointees; and I may 
here say, by way of general answer to several fy. our inquiries, that in this district, since my 
accession to the office of assessor, the employés of. the United States revenue service have been 
as carefaliy selected with reference to qualification and merit, and with as little r to 
personal of political considerations, as the employés of any private business establishment 

t ist: et, 

Promotions in the revenue service in the country districts cannot occur, as the law requires 
each assistant assessor to be a resident of his division; nor does long service, without zeal 
and high character, (which neither education, competitive tests, nor constant employment can 
give, ) add to the efficiency of revenue officers. : 

Under the present system tbere can be no grades of office in the assessment districts. The 
same duties are to be performed by all assistants, and all should be equally well qualified. The 
frequent changes in the revenue laws prevent officers from acquiring permanent and useful 
knowledge of official duty by experience. 

If it be desirable that those who execute the laws should be prepared for that service by 
& course of study and experimental labor required by law, it is also essential that those who 
make the laves should ‘‘ pass rigid test examinations” to give, evidence of their fitness for 
their duties before being allowed to discharge them. e imperfections of the internal 
revenue system, and errors -in its workings, are mainly attributable to defects in the law, 
and the cumbrous and unwieldy machinery prescribed by Jaw for its execution. I have no 
hesitation in saying that so far as I have knowJedge or information in regard to the charuc- 
ter, experience and ability of the officers of the internal revenue service, they not only compare 
favorably with the lawgivers of the nation, but have merit and ability above the averaye 
standard required for the aye of @ respectable congressman. 

As you have called for my ‘‘comments on the condition of the civil service, and the best 
method of making it more effectual,” I will very fraukly state that, in my judgment, nothing 
could be more disastrous than an attempt to create a civil service system in analogy to military 
service in the regular army, and borrowed from the governments of Europe least popular 
and most antagonistic to republicanism. 

The theory is totally opposed to our system of responsibility to the people, is exceedingly 
unpopular, and its adoption would be temporary. It would only tend to derange our executive 
system for a time, and could not last two years before it would be made a political test ques- 
tion, and it would be buried with the party which advocated it by a popular majority that 
would be overwhelming. A permanent army of civil-service men, nearly as large as our 
armed forces during the war, fastened upon our government, irresponsible to the peuple, and 
creating a distinct caste, segregated from and independent of the peor, would become so 
offensive in this free government as not only to arouse a great political storm, but to cover 
with popular odium all connected with it. 

The tendency of the popular will and judgment ts towards making all offices elective; even 
the judiciary in perhaps all of the States has been made elective through this tendency ; and 
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so jealous are the people that it has long been difficult to maintain a small regular army. and 
@ military establishwent as large as the proposed civil establishment would never be per- 
mitted. Onur people learned to appreciate the great efficiency of the volunteor service during 
the war, and were taught that from the farm, the office and the workshop could be furnishe 
soldiers and officers superior often to the hotbed growths of a permanent military service 
establishment. d 

Even, therefore, if the proposed civil service system would be more efficient for the execution 
of our laws than the present, itg unpopularity would be an insuperable objection to its 
adoption. It would be too ephemeral to be of any benefit, and the derangement of the 
public business by its brief use should prevent its adoption. 

I cannot, however, believe that the system proposed would secure more competent officers 
or better and more prompt and faithful discharge of public duties. It is the people’s business 
that is to be done, their interests to be cared for, and any removal of the people’s agents from 
direct responsibility to their principals would be unwise and improper. 

While in the Comptroller’s office at Washington I had good opportunities for testing your 
proposed system, for up to that time it was acted upon in the departments. A majority of 
the clerical force of the Treasury Department were old clerks with assured positions, trained 
for years in the department, and rising in grade by promotion for seniority and merit. In 
the bureau of which I was at the head of the clerical force were some clerks who had been 
in the service for from 20 to 50 years. I found it true that few died, none resigued, and 
removals seldom occurred. The ola clerks, the ‘‘ civil-service men,”’ were numerous enough 
to cuutrol and shape the business of the department. I saw duily the effects of such a sys- 
tem in the creation of a ‘‘circumlocution office,” such as was satirized by Dickens; ‘‘ red 
tape” circumscribed everything; dreary routine wore out all energy and lifein performance 
of duty; the civil-service men walked the treadmill of daily duty us patiently and lifelessly 
as blind old horses, “assured of their positions.” They put in so many hours of each day 
in feeble, slow efforts ‘‘how not to do it.” Arrearages accumulated, ancient precedents 
clogged all rapid action, and served as pretexts for needless delays, unjust settlements, and 
unintelligent rulings. I can imagine no worse fate for a young, vigorous, evergetic man of 
brains than the stifling life of a department clerk under this circumlocutory system of service, 
and no more inefficient way of doing the public business. 

In the comptroller’s office I had the assistance of three or four clerks newly appointed and 
fresh from active life, with hopes of return to the outer world of life and action, who looked 
upon rotation in office as safety to themselves, and as beneficial to the service in frequently 
infusing new blood and vigor into the executive offices JI can remember well one John 
Bedel, @ young lawyer from New Hampshire, fresh, active, and hopeful, whose official duties 
were performe with zeal and intelligence, who was not satisfied merely to sit six hours a day 
at his desk, but who averaged 10 or 12 hours @ day of hard, exciting, official labor, who 
almost terrified the dreary, sleepy old clerks by his energy, and who in a day would get 
through more actual work than any two of the old civil-service men could do in a week. I 
noticed many such cases, and all satisfied me that the civil service in the departments needed 
reform by adopting a system of frequent changes, and bringing the employés of the govern- 
ment more directly Mader the control of the people. 

In all popular governments short, prescribed terms of service in civil office is an unvary- 
ing rule. Experience, justice, and sound judgment all justify it. Life tenures of office are 
odious in all republics; they are corrupting and paralyzing, and no State constitution now 
exists which recognizes them. In no constitutional convention in the lust thirty years have 
there been found politicians or statesmen who had the hardihood to defend the life tenure-of- 
office theory. Experience, therefore, certainly shows that the innovation proposed in the 
civil service bill is unpopular, dangerous, and without precedent. 

You will excuse the freedom and extent of my comments. I understood them to be invited, 
and I felt glad of the opportunity of penne freely and at length my views. I now give 
them without personal or political bias. Politically I am without party affiliation, and per- 
sonally I cannot in any way suffer by the adoption or rejection of the proposed civil-service 
system, 

I have only to add, in response to the 37th question and last, that my experience and 
observation have led mie to believe that in the execution and administration of the internal 
revenue laws, it would be well to abolish the offices of district assessors and collectors, and 
substitute a deputy commissioner of internal revenue for each State, with his office at the 
@apital of the State, and with the same powers within his jurisdiction that are conferred upon 
the chief commissioner at Washington, though subordinate to him. The clerical force of his 
office would not be more costly than the allowance for clerk-hire to the district assessors now 
is. There should be one inspector or police agent for each State, subordinate to the deputy 
commissioner, and one United States assistant treasurer under his contro] and orders. ith 
this system a dete there would need to be but one collector in each county in the State paid 
by salary, (or the county treasurer might be authonzed to receive United States taxes, ) and 
but one assessor for each county where the total internal revenue taxes would not exceed 
$100,000 per year, (the number proportionally increased in counties where larger assess- 
ments would be made, ) to be paid by commissions not to exceed $2,0U0 each per year. 
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I know that this system would be better, more efficient, and more economical than the 
present, and I could give many reasons for its adoption, and merely suggest that I believe 
the district system canseg or encourages and furnishes facilities for the commission of nearly 
all of the great whiskey frauds. 

I have not the slightest idea, however, that Congress will ever make a change such as I 
have suggested, for the reason that politicians, the men who get into Congress, gooey 
Jirst look to political results even regardless of the interests of the country, and district 
assessors and collectors, with their subordinates, furnish too often an active corps to munage 
conventions avd secure nominations in the interests of congressmen to be dispensed with. 

In fact, I fear tbat civil-service bills, civil-tenure laws, and projects for the reformation of 
the civil service, have had their origin or adoption in the fears and jealousies of politicians 
who think more of the success of ‘‘the party” than the good of the country, and who 
would cripple their adversaries by depriving them of political appliances that they would 
gladly use themselves, if they stili had the manipulation of them. 


@ 


~ 


O. L. Mann, collector of internal revenue, Chicago, Illinois : ; 


37. Iam of the opinion that the efficiency of the civil service can be greatly increased by 
the adoption of a carefully BrTAnRed system of examination of candidates for appointment 
to Ruvereniens offices, and a plan for Brompton for meritorious services. 

here are a large number of general and special agents connected with the revenue depart- 
ment whose services could be dispensed with if certain modifications of the law are made. 


Duncan Furguson, assessor, Rickford, Illinois : 


33. Certainly. Just what is wanted. 

34. It could in Pppuiogs districts, but in the rural districts the extent of territory that would 
be in a division, if they were made larger, would be inconvenient to the tax-payers. 

35. Most unquestionably. Until this mode is adopted in the civil service of the country, 

I have no besitancy in stating that the class of men why will be desirous of entering it will 
not be of a high grade of talent or likely to make efficient officers, nor generally would they 
be of a high standard of honesty or integrity. : 

36. None. : 

37. There is no doubt but that great frauds have been committed on the revenue, und I 
presume they will continue to be perpetrated until the present system is altered nearly 
to what is suggested in question 35. Men who enter the service now are generally of that 
class who have no particular business or profession, and who want some temporary empluy- 
ment until something better turns up; and I need not say that many of such a class will not 
hesitate to tako bribes to look over frauds, when they thiuk they can do so without detection. 
When officers can be turned out of office at any time without any charge beiug preferred 
against them and without any reference as to whether they have been good and efficient 
Officers or not, it cannot be expected that a high state of attainment will be reached. I may 
be more in favor of the course suggested in question 35, from haviog been educated in 
Scotland, where very nearly this course is adopted, and although the tax on high wines is 
higher than witb us, yet there is no difficulty in collecting the tax, and frauds either by the 
distiller or of officers conniving at the frauds are of rare ovcurrence. 

Permit me to suggest, that, in my opinion, revenue officers who bave been found guilty of, 
or in any way implicated in frauds, have not been punished in such 8 manner as to be a terror 
to others from following in the same course. When an officer is found to be concerned in 
any way in these frauds, he ought to be punished with the utmost rigor of the law. But 
how is it done? One of the officers in this district, a distillery inspector, (now discharged, ) 
was implicated with the distiller in a fraud toa largeamount. It was proved in an investiga- 
tion rea te the United States commissioner by the district attorney that the fraud was com- 
mitted by the distiller, and that it was impossible to have been done without the officer bein 
cognizant of the fact. The distiller was allowed to settle by paying a fine of $2,500, an 
the inspector by paying a like fine. The back taxes assessed by me on the liquors fraudu- 
lently conveyed away amounted to over $26,000. Was that any punishment for a fraud of 
this amount? 

I presume that in very few districts have there been fewer changes for political considera- 
tion than in this. : 


R. B. Noleman, collector of internal revenue, Centralia, Illinois: 


The present system of collecting by one general deputy seems to work satisfactorily to 
this office, but tax-payers in some instances complain at not having local deputies. In dis- 
tricts situated as this is, where we have more frequently to inquire who will accept, rather 
than who is the most competent, it is a difficult matter to adopt any system based upon merit 
and competency. I have but four subordinates—three deputies and one clerk—and none of 
these have been appointed or bold their situations from any other consideration than that of 

In the assessing department of this district there have been many changes, both of asses- 
sors and assistant assessors; and many of these changes have been made without reference 
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to the qualifications of the incumbent or the applicant, but entirely from litical considera- 
tions, which has necessarily caused great falling off of the revente in this district during 
the last year. You will find herewith annexed answers to some of gour interrogatories, cor- 
responding to the numbers in the same. : 


W. C. Flegg, collector internal revenue, Alton, Illinois, thinks— 


The civil service could be improved by the three following steps, taker together : 

I. Increasing salaries and making them fixed, nut contingent at least on matters beyond 
the control of the officer. 
mae Severe tests of ability and integrity applied to all applicants, and statedly to all incum- 

nts. 

3. A wider margin of discretion to officers so approved, that the spisit rather than the letter 
of the law might be executed. 


Nathan M. Knapp, collector of internal revenue, Winchester, Illinois : 


I will venture a suggestion; that is, in regard to the revenue agents or foot-loose inspectors. 
It seems to me that the amount of good they do the government is aoe equa: to ths expense. 
In every county there are twa or more revenue officials, who from their knowledge ot the 

ple are better qualified to judge in cases of fraud or evasion than astranger, and who will 
often secure to the government all its rights without expense and vexativus litigation, where 
an inspector TeWeaIEy a desire to do something or to make something must involve the gov - 
ernment and citizens in 8 controversy upon technical grounds, fruitless in the end and calcu- 
lated to bring the government and the revenue system into odious disrepute. I think there 
are too many inspectors. 


Jackeon Grimshaw, collector of internal revenue, Quincy, Illinois : 


No storekeepers, inspectors, or officers of any class should be paid fees or any other com- 
pensation by the tax-payer. Government should pay all compensation to officers and should 
not directly or indirectly compel tax-payers to pay storekeepers, inspectors, &c., fees. Moie- 
ties or shares should be abolished and government officers should rely on government for 
compensation and costs of seizures. All money made by seizures should go into the Treasury 
Department to ba used as taxes, and no portion used up a6 moieties er shares. 


Quincy D. Whitman, assessor internal revenue, Ottawa, Illinois: 


Among other things I think it would be a great saving to the government if the services 
of the large number of special revenue agents, that are now swarming through this section 
of the country pretending to detect frauds on the government, could be dispensed with. 
There are, perhaps, some honest ones among them; but it is well known to all revenue offi- 
cers, as far as my knowledge extends, that, as # class, these agents, (or, as they style them- 
selves, ‘' eter detectives,”) while they pretend to work for the interest of the govern- 
ment, work for themselves, and many of them have become wealthy in their operations. I 
ee ae @ general thing, one genera] revenue inspector is all that is required in one 

istrict. 


C. M. Hammond, collector internal revenue, Joliet, Illinois : 
Dispense with special treasury agents in a great measure. 


H. L. Bryant, assessor internal revenue, Lewistown, Illinois : 


No 34. In this particular branch of service, I believe an equal amount of work could be 
accomplished better under such a system, but not by a less number, because county lines 
are the boundaries of the different divisions in the district, and residents of the counties are 
better acquainted with the persons and business of a county than a stranger would be, 
panna residing in a contiguous county. 

No. 35. I think they sald 

ae re puete ers not. 

Yo. 37. I would respectfully suggest, in auswer to interrogatory No. 37, that the very short 
period of time I have been in the service of the podermenceat the United States, “a from 
my limited experience, my opinions or suggestions would not perhaps be entitled to very 
much weight. Notwithstanding, I will give my idea of such matters as bave come under 
my cognizance and seem to me to need reform. 

In relation to the office of revenue inspector: this officer is employed hy the government 
at an expense of five dollars per day, and his duty is that of ferreting out frauds upon the 
revenue. He is not always appointed from the district or districts in which he is to act, and 
consequently Ss @ stranger to the localities through which he travels, and is not presumed to 
know of the secret places where illicit manufactures may be carried on, and where frauds - 
may be perpetrated. 
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In my short EAPSE SUS I do not know of any beneficial result to the revenue arising from 
his efforts. By the law as it exists, it is the duty of the assessor of his district to report any 
frauda upon the revenue that may come to his knowledge to the collector, whose duty it is 
to make seizures, arrests, &c. Under the present system, by the time the assessor has noti- 
fied the collector of a fraud that he has ferreted out, the guilty parties may, and frequently 
do, get wind of the matter, and make their escape. 

In my judgment it would tend to make this branch of the service more efficient and eco- 
nomical to dispense altogether with revenue inspectors, and not only empower but require 
the assessor of his district to canvass the same; and when he detects frauds on the revenue, 
to make arrests and seigures as an executive officer. As I understand the law, the assessor, 
as far as frauds upon the revenue are concerned, acts merely as a spy or informer. 

If the office of revenue inspector could be safely dispensed with and the duties of this office 
be performed by the assessor, as suggested, it strikes me that it would be an immense saving 
in the expense of conducting this branch of the service. 


David T. Little, collector, eighth district, Illinois : 


No. 34. An equal amount of work under such & system could be accomplished by a much 
less number of persons than are now Cot fo 

No 35. If the pupleveres was assured and certain, and Peery on granted only to 
seniority or merit, no pres permitted except for cause, I am of the opinion a much 
higher grade of talent could be induced to enter the government service. 

0. 36. There are no females among my subordinates. 

No. 37. The action of Congress in the abolition of the bonded system, through which the 
major part of the enormous frauds upon the revenue have been committed, meets with my 
hearty approval. Under the operation of the new iaw, the chief source of fraud u the 
revenue, in my judgment, has been closed up. The most satisfactory evidence of thig fact 
is that there are but a very few distilleries in active operation in the northwest, The statistics 

-in the Treasury Department show that, while the tax upon distilled spirits ranged from 20 to 
50 cents per proof gallon, more revenue was paid into the treasury of the United States in 
any given time than has been collected and paid since the tax was increased to $2 per proof 
gallon in the same stated time. The only hypothesis upon which this state of facts can be 
explained is, that the inducements to fraud and collusion between officers and manufacturers 
gre so great under the present system of taxation that a general demoralization of subordinate 
officers and distillers has been the result. I therefore respectfully recommend to your honor- 
able committee the careful consideration of the question of the reduction of the tax upon dis- 
tilled spirits as a means of increasing the revenue of the government. On account of the 
inadequate compensation paid to revenue inspectors, general inspectors of spirits, and United 
States storekeepers, I would respectfully recommend that the law be so changed as to reduce 
the number of these officers and an increase of the per diem of those who may be retained or 
hereafter appointed to these places. By this change in the law a higher clase of business 
talent, and # bigher standard of morals, could be induced to enter the civil service. I think 
in my district one efficient officer could discharge all the duties embraced in the office of 
storekeeper where the distilleries are located in close proximity to each other, as in cities and 
towne that now have three, four, six, and even more. I think that the law as it new is with refer- 
ence to the compensation of collectors is imperfect in many parts. This class of officers receive 
more for their services than they should in many cases, while in many other cases the pry is 
inadequate to iusure the services of good competent meu. I think that collectors and deputy 
collectors should be paid « sufficient salary to insure the services of good men, and that the 
commissions now provided by law on the collections of a district should be discontinued. I 
deem it proper to state in this connection that, if the law was so changed, the collector of 
the eighth district of Illinois would receive a less compensation for his services than he now 
does. The law authorizing the appointment of an almost unlimited number of itinerant 
revenue agents, most of whom are appointed through political influences and without regard 
to their qualifications, should be entirely abolished; this change alone in the law would save 
the government an immense amount of money. The same duties now performed by them are 
also enjoined upon the revenue inspectors of districts, and by whom the duties could be as 
well aud efficiently performed, particularly if tbe pay of revenue inspectors was increased. 


Jonathan Biggs, assessor 11th district, Salem, Illinois : 


In answer to the 37th and last question, I am constrained to believe that the interest of 
the civil government would be subserved if those, and only those, who are duly qualified 
und diligent in their duty be retaived in the service of the government. From my short 
experience in this department, I have become fully satisfied thatin many instances where 
cha: ges have been urged on political giounds, the government is always the loser. And 
so long as this practice is pursued there will remain uncollected largé amounts of revenue 
whicn is justly due. 


W. 8. Cunningham, collector of internal revenue, Danville, Illinois : 


Retain men for merit and ingegrity; take the service out of politics as much as possible: 
punish unfaithfulnesa surely and severely, but investigate both sides of all cases when - 
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charges are preferred. Tax whiskey $1 per gallon on capacity of still, and enforce the 
criminal law against delinquent distillers and whiskey thieves. 


Hageman Tripp, assessor internal revenue, 3d district, Indiana : 


No. 37. Select men for merit alone; have them realize that their retention in office depends 
upon the discharge of their whole duty, and that they must earn promotion by diligence and 
labor. Throw party to the dogs and you would make the civil service quite respectable, as 
well as more eflicient and economical. 


G. N. Stevenson, collector of internal revenue, Aurora, Indiana, after express- 
ing his approval of the proposed reform, and after stating that he is in favor of 
agopHDs the same system for the civil service as that governing the army, 
explains as follows: 


I have no comments to make further than to txplain my answer to question 33 in so far as 
it relates to the test by which qualifications for office should be determined. I think the 
test should not be a strictly educational or theoretical one, and that a general knowledge ot 
business, and particularly of such business as may be similar in its details to that of the 
office to which an applicunt may aspire, should have fully as much weight as theoretical 
acquirements such as are obtained by a course in a collegiate or commercial institute. In 
proof of this position, I would state that two of my subordinates best prepared to stand an 
examination hke the one last alluded to have proved to be of the least account. 


William Grose, collector internal revenue, New Castle, Indiana: 


In the revenue service, in my judgment, a serious error exists in the great number of 
revenue agents, inspectors, and detectives, that have been appointed with their unlimited 
expenditures. Their present duties should be performed by cullectors, deputies, assessors, 
and assistants. , 

My observations satisfy me of the total incompetency of @ great number of the assistant 
assessors. In this district we have three efficient, industrious, and competent assistants, two 
totally incompetent, and one neglectful of the duties of his office, following the legal profession 
closely to the detriment of the revenue. 


A. H. Brown, collector of internal revenue, Indianapolis, Indiana, after declar- 
ing himself emphatically in favor of the proposed reform, states : 


We have noticed that the principal sometimes filled the subordinate places with relatives, 
or the relatives of politicians to whom he was indebted for favors. Selections for examina- 
tions (caudidates) should not be made from relatives of the principal or of his political friends, 
but from meritorious young men. 

Advocates the priority principle only when accompanied by merit. Frequent examinations 
might correct the evil of continuing in place an inferior officer simply because he held the 
eldest commission. He advocates an annual salary for assistant assessors instead of the per 
diem compensation, and states that a chief clerk with $1,000 is allowed in his district, though 
the services of such an offieer are required for only three months. 


A. J. Pope, collector internal revenue, Sigourney, Iowa: 


33. I believe it would be the best system that could be adopted. 

34 and 35. In my opinion, yes. 

36. There are no females among my subordinates. 

37. The adoption of a system that would secure the appointment to office of competent 
persons without regard to personal or party considerations; that would make retention and 
advancement in office dependent upon faithful and meritorious conduct ; that would not make 
removals upon the representations of “rings” or cliqnes, but only upon proven charges of 
incompetency or dishonesty. 

I make these suggestions because of the fact that to learn the duties of the service is not 
the work of a day only, but should be the study of years. 


D. B. Henderson, collector internal revenue, Dubuque, Iowa: 


I am bitterly opposed to the present system of giving moieties to informers. It is a great 
source of corruption; does more to make expense to the government than to lessen expense. 
It causes unwarranted seizures and persecutions; it taints the action of officers who seize or 
Protecne, and brings unprincipled and avaricious men into the service. So baneful has 

een the influence of this system upon the public that they ure predisposed to take the side 
of violators, believing’ that the hope of gaining & moiety has induced some government 
agent to take advantage of some accidental or inadvertent step made by the party who is 
prosecuted. Every iawyer who defends violators of the laws of the United States, thunders 
the words ** moiety” and “ blood money” at the juries until the government agent appears a 
Shylock and the whiskey-thief an Antonio, Let officers be carefully selected, well paid, 
and give them no compensation but their salaries and commisMons. | 
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Cole Noell assessor internal revenue, Adel, Iowa: 


So far as concerns the sub-revenue branch of the civil service, I would, upon further con- 
sideration, respectfully make the following suggestion : 

If the time from which special taxes commence running (May Ist) were changed to January 
Ist, to correspond with income tax, and the annual assessment were ordered in January 
instead of March, I have strong reason to believe that the work of assessing aud collecting 
would be more thoroughly, more easily and speedily done, and, of course, more economically, 
and that it would result in an increase of revenue to the government. 


Jos. BE. Lancaster, collector of internal revenue, Nebraska City : 


Examinations alone could not decide in that part of the country; as in addition to business 
talent, Me positions for the revenue require industry, pluck, and considerable knowledge 
frontier life. 


F. Renner, assessor of internal revenue, Nebraska City : 


Urges a heavy special or license tax as & substitute of the present tax upon distilled spirits; 
further, the more efficient administration of justice and the withdrawal of the power of com- 
promise from the judicial officers. No procrastination in revenue cases, as quashing indict- 
ments, entering rolle prosequi, &c., should be permitted in the revenue cases, and all decis- 
ions be prompt aud decisive. 

District attorneys should never be permitted to have law partners actually acting as attor- 
neys for the defendant while carrying on the prosecution for the government. 


J. ©. Geer, collector internal revenue, Boise City, Idaho Territory : 


Suggests that the civil service be placed Spon the same footing as the military service as 
far as the tenure of office is concerned. He knows from experience that it is simply impos- 
sible to defraud the government out of one dime without either gross negligence or compli- 
vity on the part of the officials. He urges upon Congress the necessity of ee any, with 
the present army of useless ns and the adoption of some such system as proposed, and 
of using a fair proportion of the money saved by abolishing all useless appendages of the 
government in paying honest and efficient officers a fair salary, in which case the service 
would, in his opinion, be better performed, and at less aggregate coat to the government 
than in any other country in the world. 

He states that there are two special Indian agents in Boise City, Idaho Territory, who are 
drawing $1,500 per annum each, and literally doing nothing. He does not suppose for a 
moment that they are the only agents paid by the government for doing nothi ne. Let econ- 
omy reach those ornamental gentlemen as well as the hard-working revenue officer. 


D. Mills, assessor internal revenue, Dakota Territory : 


No. 1. Under the present system of appointment, which is but a system of party affiliation 
or favoritism, it often happens that thoseare selected whose only qualifications are that thay 
are good political managers; and such a recommendation does not speak well in a moral 
point of view. 

No. 2. It may happen that a person is appointed to some position who, at the time of 
receiving the appointment, was not conversant with the routine of business, but by study 
and perseverance has become master of the situation. In such a caseit would be but poor 
reward for his diligence and labor to be cast to the winds simply because the political com- 
plexion of the times had changed. : 

No. 3. Let the appointee at the time of receiving the appointment understand that he will 
be continued in position so long as he is a faithful and competent officer and consults the 
interest of his government, and in so doing his own. [I believe that under such a condition 
of things the government would be vastly the gainer; that officers engaged in the service of 
the government would discharge their duty far better I have nota doubt. But as it now is 
there are a thousand temptations to neglect some portion of their ee Some influential per- 
gon is to be conciliated, or he will use his influence to get me out of office; but were it known . 
by the officer that he would be removed only for neglect of duty, he would at all times do 
his duty. I have not a doubt millions might be saved to the government by adopting such 
aline of policy. Politics should not enter into the consideration, fur I know of none who 
would not make any sacrifice to save our country from wrong. We may differ as to the best 
means to arrive at the same end. We cannot take a difference of gpiuion as an evideuce of 


disloyalty. 


F. W. Swift, postmaster, Detroit, Michigan : 


35. Emphatically; yes. This is the great curse of the service. The uncertainty of 
their positions debars many, whose services would be very valuable to the government, trom 
accepting them. ‘I'his is especially the evil in the postal service and should be remedied. 

36. There are eight females among the clerks of this office. Iconsider them fully as com- 
petent as males; quiet, unobtrusive and diligent in the performance of their duties. For 
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this service I recommend their employment. I believe the service would be vastly benefited 
by a system of appointment and promotion for merit alone, and retention in office during good 
behavior. 


N. G. Isbell, collector of customs, Detroit, Michigan : 


I think the efficiency of the service would be increased by such a system of appointments 
as is pees in this interrogatory, (33,) providing the rule of removing for cause is strictly 
enforced. 

Under such a system I have no doubt an equal amount of work could be accomplished by 
& less number of persons than are now employed. 

In this country, where there are so many fields of private enterprise inviting the energies 
of young men, I do not think a higher grade of talent would be attracted to subordinate public 
service by the conditions named in this interrogatory (35) than now seeks such service for 
temporary purposes and on account of business disappointment; but if the appointing and 
promoting power were protected from political influences, persons of less talent and qualities 
for usefulness would be excluded from the service. 

. Under the license given me to state any matters in my judgment that would tend to make 
the civil service more efficient and economical, I have to say briefly, in regard to that branch 
of the service in which I am engaged, that though great improvement has been manifest 
within the last few years, I am of the opinion that the customs service of the country at large 
is more loosely and extravagantly officered than any other branch of the civil service of long- 
estublisked standing with which Iam acquainted. This comes partly from the necessarily 
irregular character of most of the service, making it difficnlt for persons in charge to know 
w hen subordinate service is laboriously discharging its full duty or when ‘*shirking” labor; 
but mainly from the fact that it bas long been the practice of political parties and politicians 
in power to seek positions as ‘* tide-waiters,’’ where the duty is supposed to be nominal, for 
persons who are supposed to have rendered, and are expected yet to render, some service to 
their parties, but who are not qualified by energy and application to maintain themselves in 
private business dependent upon energy and integrity. Lipase I cannot complain of any 
such interference in my own case, I can conceive of cases where collectors and others in 
charge of subordinate service might overlook inefficiency on the part of employés, fearing 
that ther own tenure of office might be affected by thus incurring the disapprobaticr of 
friends who have influence at court. The public at large have also arrived at a very low 
standard of morals on this subject of official responsibility in the customs service, doing great 
injury to persons eugene in its duties. It is generally supposed that the custom-house is 
full of fat sinecures, and when a man receives an appointment to the service, and, inanswerto . 
the inquiry of bis friends or acquaintances as to the worth of his office, says his salary ia ‘*two,”’ 
**three,”’ or ‘‘ four” dollars per day, the reply is, ‘‘Oh, yes, I know that is the salary, but 
what is the stesling?”” Thus encouraging him to think that to obtain compensation beyond 
the provision of the law will be regarded as legitimate by his friends and the public. For 
this crying evil of which I have spoken, in the official organization and administration of tne 
service, there can be no remedy but in subjecting al appuintments of collectors to a rigid test 
of fitness, and prohibiting their removal, except for cause well supported. The same rule 
should be applied to the subordinate service, making the tolerance of inefficiency on the part 
of subordinate service one of the causes for which a collector may be removed. 


F. W. Curtenieus, collector of internal revenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan : 


Does not think that the service of females could be made efficient in the collecting depart- 
ment, or brought within the range of propriety. 

In regard to the collection of the revenue, he declares that men of large incomes have not 
always been deterred from rendering false and fraudulent returns from the fact that they 
have relied too much upon the interposition of senators and representatives to have their 
penalties and fines remitted by the department, and in some cases have measurably suc- 
ceeded. They seem to overlook the fact that favors bestowed upon the guilty result in 
great injustice to the innocent and honest tax-payer. 


George Q. Erskine, collector of internal revenue, Milwaukee; appointed 1867: 


37. There are two or three points I will give you my opinion upon. The law as it now 
stands, requiring the tax on all high wines to be paid at the distillery, is right. This law 
will save millions to the treasury the coming year. I think that storekeepers of distillery 
bonded warehouses (class A) should be required to be at the distillery at all times when the 
distillery is running, and distillers not allowed to run yniess they are there. The office of 
assistant assessor in charge of distilleries would, in that case, be unnecessary, as it is now, 
in my opinion, of no benefit to the government. I think the bill before Congress requirin 
the stamping of all packages of tobacco and all cigars is a step in the right direction. It 
appears to me that the law relating to the collection of taxes on tobacco and cigars is very, 
inadequate to the detection of frauds, and should be thoroughly revised. The bill introduced, 
I think, by Senator Patterson, looking to the doing away with the appointment of special 
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treasury agents and others, and in their stead having 25 agents to be nominated by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, will save the governmeut a large sumof money. Besides, 
I think it will improve the efficiency of the revenue service. I state my views on these 
points with some hesitancy, in view of my limited experience. 


J. H. Warren, collector of internal revenue, Albany, Wisconsin : 


Fully agrees with the report of Commissioner Rollins, and with the remedies he peop erens 
The present evils of the revenue service are not as much due to the defectiveness of the law 
as to the indolence, inefficiency, and corruption of revenue officers. 

To remedy this, the Commissioner should have the power to remove for cause any revenue 
officer and to appoint his successor. 

To require a man to be responsible for the proper administration of a department so import- 
ant as that of the revenue of the government, and at the same time deprive him of the 
authority to select and govern his subordinates, seems to me unjust, unwise, and highly pre- 
judicial to the best interests of the government. 

He is powerless to remedy the evil growing out of the practices of the corrupt and ineffi- 
cient for the rcason that he has no authority to remove them and appoint in their stead honest, 
capable, and diligent men. 

ntil this power is given to the Commissioner I am unable to understand or conceive how 
he can even retrieve the revenue service from the reproach under which it is rapidly falling. 


Luke A. Taylor, assessor of internal revenue, Prescott, Wisconsin: 


Suggests a law giving the entire amount of fines for fraud to the informant, who should 
be responsible for costs if the case failed. This would secure increased revenue by removing 
temptations to combine with offenders in the commission of frauds, and take from the trans- 
gressor the ability to compromise with officers or others who may have discovered the cause 
of complaint. 


Jacob 8. Bugh, assessor internal revenue, Wautoma, Wiseonsin: 

Twenty-four persons in favor of the proposed reform. Urges that the office of general 
inspector of spirits and the office of inspector of tobacco, ae and cigars should be sbol- 
ished, and the duties now performed by such inspectors devolve upon assistant assessors. 

He further urges the collection of taxes on distilled spirits at the still, and the abolishing 
of all bonded warehouses. 

He attributes the present evils of the revenue system to the frequent removal of revenue 
officers, and to the failure of the courts to heartily co-operate with revenue officers in the 
enforcement of the law, particularly that relating to distilled spirits. 


C. Shuter, collector of internal revenue, Sparta, Wisconsin : 


Thinks the proposed reform will most undoubtedly be beneficial, as is satisfactorily known 
in the English system of examination for civil officers. 

37. I would suggest that the pay of assessor and collector of internal revenue should 
be graduated according to the amount of labor and responsibility of their offices ; that all fees 
or commissions should be discontinued; all subordinate officers of the revenue, as deputy 
collectors, inspectors, &c., should be paid by the department; that the bonds of the several 
officers of the government should be graduated according to the amount of responsibility or 
amount of moneys passing through their hands, and not, as now, according to the office they 
hold. All inspectors are required to give bonds in $5,000. I have two inspectors of cigars 
in this district, the amount of whose compensation is less than $25 per annum, and they 
consent to act at all only to oblige me. My office as disbursing agent requires me to give 
bonds to the amount of $10,000; the amount disbursed by me to others than myself will not 
average $850 per month, and which disbursements are made monthly by me as svon as 
money is received for the purpose. I think it of the utmost importance that all civil officers 
should be qualified for the offices with which they are intrusted, and that politics should not 
be considered a necessary qualification. I am of the opinion that but too many holdin 
responsible positions are totally unqualified, and that the whole of their duties are perform 
by their subordinates. I would respectfally call your attention to the great disparity 
between the compensation of collectors in thickly and sparsely-settled districts. The com- 
missions of the former are very large in many instances, while in the latter both salary and 
commissions amount to the sum paid to not high-class clerks. 


Thomas Moonlight, collector internal revenue, Kansas : 


36. There are no females among my subordinates. Females could not be employed except 
as clerks in my department. 

37. I have said so much in the 36 preceding that there is but little left to say. One of 
the greatest curses of the revenue department is that of secret special agents. They are 
rotten to the core, and may very justly be termed the leeches of the revenue department, 
for, having the confidential private ear of the department, their every word is believed, to the 
injury of both tax-payers and revenue officers. There is not a revenue officer to-day but who 
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is at the mercy of these secret agents, and must do their bidding, right or wrong. For 
instance: a collector makes 8 seizure; & special agent slips in, and having the private ear 
of the department, lays before the different officers a statement of facts which bliuds the 
department; the collector is ordered to release at once, and is threatened with apa § 

rhaps, while the agent has rolls of greenbacks in his pocket for the part he has played. 

he fraud continues, and so the thing goes on. Sweep away all political interference with 
the offices ; make the civil service as near as possible to the military, and with a discrimina- 
ting judgment in making the firat selection of officers to fill all the offices of trust and profit, 
from the highest to the lowest; fraud will hide its head and secret detectives will have to 
look for some honest way of making a living. I only wish I were present to talk with you 
instead of writing, but 1 presume you have much better counsel. 


Thomas L. Sternberg, assessor of internal revenue, Lawrence, Kansas : 


Rather evasive on the subject of reform, but Sea: calling attention to the vast dif- 
ference in the compensation of assessors compared with the amount of labor performed by 
each, which is lighter in eastern and populous than in remote western and scantier districts. 


John 8. McFarland, assessor of internal revenue, 2d district, Kentucky : 


Is rather inclined to believe that if the employment was assured on account of merit slone 
and no removals permitted except for cause, that it might and would be the means in the 
course of time of redeeming the employés in the revenue department from the terrible sus- 

icion that now rests upon them, in consequence of the frequency and magnitude of the 
rauds committed upon the revenue. 

He thinks that a uniform salary of $2,000 should be allowed assessors and no commission 
allowed unless their assessments exceed $300,000 or $400,000. This change could be made 
without increasing the aggregate cost; I presume it would be reduced; as the law now 
stands they only get $1,500 salary, leas five per cent. on $500 therecf, unless their assess- 
ments exceeds $100,000, and their commissions upon sums above that until their pay may 
reach $4,000. But in my district, and I presume in a great many others, under the $),0U0 
our assessments do not reach $100,000 ; consequently we have to live and support our famil 
on $1,675 per annum; and I assure you, at the present rate of house-rent an arrears 
have precious little left of my salary to buy clothes with. 


John R. Beckley, collector of internal revenue, Shelbyville, Kentucky, (52 
persons under his control :) 


37. It is my opinion that if the appointments in that grade of the service were made from 
candidates whose fitness for the appointment was evidenced by passing an examination con- 
ducted by competent persons, and the eandidates should be required to produce testimonials 
of their integrity, honesty, moral and social worth, with assured and permanent employment, 
with promotions granted only for seniority, merit, or fitness, and no discharge permitted 
without good and sufficient cause, the efficiency of the service would be greatly increased. 


F. C. James, collector of internal revenue, Mount Sterling, Kentucky, (9th 
district,) suggests : 


That in frequent instances laws have been wade and instructions issued that do not as 
well apply to widely extended, sparsely populated districts, situated in rural regions at great 
distances from the Lea commercial centres of the country, as to the more compact and 
densely populated districts. Frequently such regulations are of such a nature that the appli- 
cation of them is almost impossible. If the districts themselves were graded, and the regu- 
lations of the department made to suit the different grades, many difficulties under which we 
of the remote and weaker districts labor would be done away with, and the result would he 
advantageous perhaps to an economical and certainly to a more efficient execution of the 
revenue law. 


W. J. Landram, collector of internal revenue, 8th district, Kentucky : 


No. 37. I am of the opinion that assistant assessors onght to be paid only in proportion to 
the number of lists they take; and not $5 per diem for the days employed! and three cents 
per list, as under the present law. This objection to the law as it now stands is peculiarly 
applicable to the rural districts, where nearly all the assistants pursue some vocation in addi- 
tion to that of assistant assessors; and when, no doubt, they often charge the $5 03 for 
every day they enter a list, even though the assessment against the tax-payer amounts to 
less than the compensation of the assistant assessor. There is no incentive to action other 
than his oath to do his duty, and 4 lazy assistant doubtless often waits for many a tax-payer 
to come to him who never comes, because he is satisfied the officer is too indolent to look 
him up. Ifthe amount of his pay depended alone upon his vigilance, the revenue would be 
materially increased and the cost of the assessments doubtless diminished. 

All will admit that it is more trouble to collect than to assess the tax. It is more laborious, 
more complicated, more perplexing, and more dangerous. And yet, if we examine the sub- 
ject closely, it will be seen that the pay of the one who Borate largely in advance of the 
one who collects. Take this district, for example. 
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The pay of the assessor, clerk, and assistant assessors for the nine months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1867, was as follows, after deducting tax : 


ATs senses sites ineoes CM aaanatice 9h Ghee ode ane «nang shun ce oaks ot as anh esas ee $1,141 91 
MAVite ctsenenserelasuelaesacieteaans sehen ae tans rien tees ces cade wss sas 1,184 18 
UMM cecncceeuas dence te cuaae CAE EAMEGEEEEEEAE ROGER EC Tor TaRhEaen hada anes 797 70 
PUL ces ecewaecWesdecésaweece Sinuele Move cece wee ote ame ta a ee we aw we widaeeawe 578 61 
ARMOR Mice cate an oe tead hase sa clsas on ssa Oe oale mes coe asd > Dae teees ces Neenae 805 62 
September. at. nnss waccccnewe cccrccceclenscucee cocwescnweccciens case ones 1,434 79 
CLONEl cccteanecoaes acenue cacinevisces cise ee cecees cane cocees co @eee eone caeecsec i 599 79 
November....-....--- Kat clsene panels} Roas veew teh asia deus exoaeecelswas essen e 1, 067 11 
DJISGEM DE tetas wid telcaa sec sa ucn costs dercnikccciebuesnG coum sewenseweces one's 1,271 06 
9,880 76 

Salary of collectors during that period, including tax...... 2.2... ..2- ees. eees 1, 125 00 
Commissions on amount collected, $63,298 67, at 3 per cent..... ...--.......- 1, 898 96 
3, 023 96 


Thus it will be seen that while the cost of assessing during the nine months is near $10,000. © 
The cost of collecting is not one-third that sum. 

Out of the $3.023 96 cents aforesaid, the collector has to pay his deputies and the expenses 
of his office. It is true that all the taxes assessed during the period aforesaid have not yet 
been collected; but that will not materially affect the great disproportion between the rela- 
tive cost of assessing and collecting. Whether this disparity exists in other districts I do 
not know, but think the probabilities are that in the rural districts particularly something of 
the kind will be found. 

This is a mountainous district, composed of 18 counties, containing at least 150 miles 
square, embracing about one-fourth of the territory of the State; no railroads yet in operation, 
no telegraph, and no turnpikes except in three counties; the mails are carried chiefly on 
horse-back, except ia some four counties. The population is deh and although the people 
are loyal to the government, it is difficult to obtain officers of the first order of qualifications, 
on account of the collections being small and the commissions correspondingly insignificant. 


Rolfe 8. Saunders, collector of internal revenue, Memphis, Tennessee: 


Urges the preparation of a well-arranged digest of the revenue laws, rulings of the depart- 
ment, regulations, decisions of the courts, &c. 


Samuel F. Cooper, collector of internal revenue, Van Buren, Arkansas : 


No. 37. I would respectfully suggest that the present method of assessing and collecting rev- 
enue, with its scale of fees for subordinate officers, is both expensive and unjustly discriminating 
in its operations. My od ad collectors, as a class, are superior to the assistant assessors in tal- 
ent and responsibility. Their labors often greater, yet their compensation bears no comparison 
to that of an assistant assessor. ‘This district comprises 19 counties. It iscut up into 10 little 
divisions, with an assistant assessor in each; not one of them allows his revenue duties to 
interfere in the least with bis regular business or profession, and all their charges are fear- 
fully constructive. They charge not only for the days actually employed, but for the days 
upon which they are ready and willing to be employed. 

I have carefully studied this matter, and am satisfied that the plan of dividing a district 
into petty divisions, with an assistant assessor to each, is a pernicious one, and opens a wide 
door to perjury and fraud. Four men, real live working men, could do the work of this 
district better than it is now done by ten, and at much less expense. The deputy collectors, 
as well as assistant assessors, should be appointed by, and responsible to, the Secretary of the 
Treasury ; and above all, both should receive the same compensation, and no assessor or 
collector should henceforth be appointed till he shows a creditable record as a subordinate. 
And present incumbents, high or low, should by all means be ey Ea to give evidence 
before a proper board of examiners of their fitness, intellectually and morally. 

States that he had 100 upplications foremployment since November 15, 1866, when he came 
into office. The oath prescribed by the act of July 2. 1862, render it almost impossible to 
procure suitable persons to fill the positions. ould probably have had 300 or 400 more 
applications had the parties been able to take the oath. 

e advocates the payment of stated sularies to the employés in the collector’s office, and 
to assistant assessors and their subordinates. This he thinks would secure competent men, 
which cannot be obtained under the present system, collectors being now cumpelled, from 
the small compensation received for their services, to employ deputies and clerks at rates for 
which honorable and competent men could hardly be expected to work. 
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Bernard Zwart, collector internal revenue, Ironton, Missouri, is emphatically 
in favor of reform, provided religious morality be also made a test. 

He submits suggestions in paper A for the more efficient execution of the 
revenue laws, ed in paper B about the tax on distilled spirits, &c., which are 
herewith annexed : 

A. 


The mode of collecting revenue and accounting therefor I consider deficient for the follow- 

ing reasons, to wit: 

st. It does not hold the collectors sufficiently responsible, and if they are so inclined it 
allows them the use of large amounts of money belonging to the government for a long 
period without the proper means to detect such use. 

2d. It often operates harshly and unjustly on collectors, in large districts which are 
sparsely settled and where mail facilities and other means of communication are unsafe and 
unreliable, in holding them responsible for uncollectable taxes, which are too often assessed 
by assistant assessors on parties who are insolvent or are not liable to assessment. 

First. To obtain an additional check on collectors I would suggest that all blank receipts 
issued by the department to collectors should be provided with or bear the impress of 6 
stamp representing the money value for which it is to be a receipt, ranging from the smallest 
to the highest amount of tax assessed; that every collector should draw the receipts on quar- 
terly requisitions based on the tax assessed on each quarterly list by him received from the 
assessor, the amount of which receipts should be charged to the collector, and penis which 
he should be credited with the amount of money deposited each month. The daily collec- 
tion book of the collector should contain an additional column showing the amount of 
receipts drawn by him from the department, as well as a column for total collections and 
total deposits, so that the difference between the aggregates of the first and last named col- 
umns will show the amount of stamped receipts cH money he should have on hand at any 
time, and enable inspectors (to be appointed for that purpose) to verify the collector’s 
accounts whenever desired. ‘The collectors should also forward a monthly abstract from this 
book to the department and further be required to impress their own official seals on each 
receipt, and the collection of any taxes without issuing the proper receipt therefor, stamped and 
sealed as above stated, should make them or their deputies respectively, on conviction thereof, 
liable to punishment by fine and imprisonment, the fine to go to the informer, even if he 
induced the issuance of such receipt without the required seal and stamp. 

This provision of law should be printed in large letters on stiff paper, and by the govern- 
ment furnished to all civil officers to be posted up in their offices in a conspicuous place, and 
a failure to do so should make the offender liable to punishment. 

At the end of every quarter each collector should return to the department the stamped 
receipts remaining on hand at such time and belonging to the quarter for which he makes 
return; with the amount thereof he should be credited, provided he furnish within three 
months thereafter the proper vouchers to show that said taxes were not collectable andought ~ 
to be abated, as now provided for. 

Second. For the protection of collectors and saving of considerable expense to the govern- 
ment, I would suggest that it should be provided by law that if any assessor return to the 
collector any sssessment which is uncollectable at the time of the assessment by reason of 
the insolvency of the party assessed, his own liability to assessment, or other good cause, 
such assessment should be charged to the assessor (who should also be required to give bond) 
and credited to the collector on proof of the existence of such cause at the time of the assess- 
ment, 

For the protection of the government and the assessor the latter should be furnished with 
blank applications for assessment of the different taxes and duties, at the head of which 
applications should be printed the provision of the law imposing such tax, and such applica- 
tion should contain a clause admitting that the applicant comes within such provisions, and 
be signed by the party applying, and any person liable to such tax and refusing to sign the 
proper application at the request of the assessor or assistant assessor should not be assessed 

ut reported by the assessor to the United States attorney of the proper district for prosecu- 
tion under section 73, act July 30, 1864, which section ought to be so amended as to make 
the offence punishable by imprisonment in all cases coming within the provision, as well as 
by fine, a moiety of which fine should go to the intormer. This is necessary, as too often 
parties are assessed who are not liable under the law or who are really insolvent at the time, so as 
to make it impossible for the collector to collect the tax, thereby causing @ vast amount of 
useless labor and consequent expense to the government, which might be saved by the exer- 
cise of reasonable diligence on the part of assessors and their assistants besides ; as the law 
now stands parties who have no property liable to distraint too often carry on their business 
without paying their special taxes therefor, thereby defrauding the government and also 
doing an injustice to the well-disposed citizen without adequate means of redress. 

Tn relation to all manufactured articles subject to duty it should be provided that the same 
shall be liable to assessment and seizure in the hands of any party after removal from the 
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place of manufacture, unless the same be duly tax paid, which fact should be made to 
appear eitber by the proper eer or collector’s certificate, the expense of which certificate 
should be paid for by the party obtaining the same. 


B 


From observation in this district and elsewhere, I think that unless the tax on distilled 
spirits be reduced considerably, say to 50 cents per gallon, no spirits of any amount can be 
manufactured with the certainty that the tax thereon can be collected, because a high tax, as 
is now imposed, is too strong an inducement for fraudulent practices to be mitheoea by 
the generality of men engaged in that business; it is true that by strict surveillance and 
extraordinary exertions on the part of officials large frauds may be prevented for a while, 
especially when the market is glutted, but it is to be feared that such vigilance on the part of 
the officers will be but temporary, or at the utmost spasmodic, as their attention will be 
diverted by other official duties, or former exertions will be followed by corresponding inac- 
tion. 

Most men engaged in the business of distilling seem to consider the existing law a viola- 
tion of their rights, and look upon smuggling as merely a ‘‘male prohibita,” not a ‘‘ male 
in se;” and as the profits are enormous, if they succeed ies are willing to pay the penalty, 
if detected, and in proportion as their means and ill-gotton gains give them influence, they 
will try to use that influence to the detriment of the government and public morality in the 
corruption of officials whenever possible, and whenever this fails, in denouncing and perse- 
cuting honest officers whom they find to be incorruptible; the result whereof is, that all 
officers connected with the revenue department fall into disrepute, and are looked upon with 
ponte by the honest masses, and that large amounts of revenue, which would be paid 
cheerfully if the tax were not prohibitory, are lost to the government. 

Besides, the imposition of prohibitory taxation on any manufactured article has a tendency 
to drive men of moderate means (who are often the most conscientious, and satisfied with a 
reasonable profit) out of the business, to the detriment of the national industry, because such 
men cannot compete with their more wealthy neighbors, by investing their means which they 
need to c on their business in the tax imposed, especially when, as it seems to be mostly 
the case with distilled spirits, their manufacture will not sell in the market for enough to pay 
the tax iteelf; hence the capital invested by such men in the erection of buildings, and the 
necessary stills, vessels, &c., becomes a dead capital for all practical purposes, which not 
seldom works the ruin of worthy citizens. 

To establish a system of taxation which must under all circumstances prevent fraud is well- 
nigh an impossibility, yet it would seem that a system of moderate taxation of distilled 
spirits might be devised under which the manufacturer would fulfil all his obligations to the 
government rather then to run the danger of interference with his business by a non-com- 
Buen with the requisitions of the law, and which at the same time might stimulate him to 

evise and invent improvements in the mode and instruments of manufacture s0 as to pro- 
duce the greater amount of the article taxed, from the same materials. 

But to do this, the tax should be imposed upon the raw material instead of on the pro- 
duct, and as it has been ascertained to within a fraction what amount of spirits of a certain 
strength can, under existing circumstances, be obtained from a given amount of grain, it 
would only be necessary to impose such restrictions aod safeguards on the manner of using 
the necessary materials for distilling purposes, that it would be impossible under any cir- 
cumstances to perpetrate frauds therein, without almost certain detection. 

lf such a plan was adopted, by prohibiting distillers from grinding their own grain, or 
having it ground elsewhere, without a permit from the collector, describing the quantity 
and weight of the grain, place where to be ground, time allowed therefor, and for its con- 
veyance to the distillery, and also the time within which it is to be pees in the fermentin 
tubs and worked off, it would seem that but little difficulty could exist to preveut a fu 
assessment of the tax; or the fermenting tubs in every distillery might be numbered in 
regular order, which number, together with the capacity of the tubs (which latter should be 
proportionate to the distilling power of the still) and be branded thereon, and a record 
thereof should be kept in the collector's office: ten days before the first of the month the dis- 
tiller should hand in to the assessor a statement in triplicate, designating by their numbers 
and capacity the fermenting tubs which he desires to fill for fermenting purposes, on each 
day in the month, also those from which he desires to draw for distilling purposes, (allowing 
only sufficient time for the purpose of fermentation, ) and those which shall be empty at any 

iven time inthe month. From this statement the assessor should ascertain the tax, and 
forward the duplicate of sueh statement to the collector, aud return the triplicate, with his 
certificate, to the distiller, to enable the inspector to ascertain at any time whether the proper 
fermeuting tubs are filled, in use, or emptied as designated. 

Or, if it be not considered desirable to assess the tax on the raw material, the tax might 
be assessed and collected by means of stamps of the value of the tax, to be procured by the 
distiller from the collector, and by the inspector to be attached to the barrel or keg contain- 
ing the spirits and by him cancelled in a proper manner; the distiller should, however, 
obtain a credit of, say, three months, on all such stamps by him purchased, provided he gives 
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therefor sufficient security to the collector to prevent lossto the government. This is neces- 
sary to enable the distiller to dispose of his distilled spirits by the time that he should pay 
the tax; and such distillers as should pay for the stamps in cash at the time of purchase 
should be allowed a sufficient discount thereon. Each inspector and distiller should make 
his returns as now required. 

Taz on tobacco and cigars.—This tax I think should be collected by the use of stamps 
in the manner as last above suggested in relation to distilled spirits. 


Jobn H Fox, assessor internal revenue, De Soto, Missouri, makes the follow- 
ing suggestions ; 

As the tax has been taken off from cotton, and probably will be from a great majority 
of all industrial pursuits, that the revenue laws be so amended that assessors make returns 
of their monthly assessments to their respective collectors on or before the 10th of each suc- 
ceeding month, in place of making same by the 20th of each succeeding month; and if the 
collector's time for making the collections be also shortened ten days, it will give him ample 
time, and I think bave a tendency to lessen the delinquent list by one-half. 

The collector should also make it the imperative duty of his deputies to visit all parts of 
their respective divisions to make the collections, and not make it the duty of the tax-payer 
to hunt him up to pay his tax. This I find to be a very general complaint among the 
parties that have been assessed with an annual or monthly tax. They seldom ever get a 
notice from the deputy collectors unless the penalty is attachéd, and then they are required 
to ride from 1 to 25 miles to settle the tax. My assistant assessors have from six to eight 
places, in each county, where they make regular appointments to meet the tax-payer. Each 
assistant sends out his notices a month ahead, besides giving each known tax-payer an indi- 
vidual notice to meet him on the appointed days. This gives general sutisfaction; but the 
deputy collector sends out circulars, calling on the tax-payer to meet bim at the county seat 
and settle their taxes, and never sends individual notices unless the penalty is attached. 

I do not name this as applying to my district alone. It appears to be a general complaint, 
and ought to be remedied. 

I have no other suggestions to make at present, and hope that the answers and suggestions 
may meet with your approval. 


John Van Lear, assessor internal revenue, Hagerstown, Maryland: 


Thinks the introduction of a civil service, with some such mode of appointment as is 
pursued in the army; some such means adopted as are combined under the heads of ques- 
tions 33, 34, and 35, to regulate the appointment, advancement, and continuance in office, 
would greatly advance the personnel of the service; some such regulations as would allow 
transfer from one sphere of duty to another within it—from the customs to the internal rev- 
enue, and vice versa. 

If all supervising officers of the internal revenue were required to give bond for their faith- 
ful performance of duty, I can see no reason why, in this department, the collectors and 
assessors might not be transferred; the assessor performing the duty of the collector, and 
vice versa. Not only should this transfer take place as the appointments to these offices 
now stand, but a civil service instituted, which would have no bounds by States or con- 
gressicnal districts, that ey might be ordered for duty over the United States, would add 
greatly to the efficiency of the departmept. Then, too, in tha districts where the assessment 
is small, power should be given the department to consolidate with the larger. 

If honesty were made the basis of all the other requirements, then intelligence, then 
determination, the expense of collection of the revenue would be lessened and the amount 
collected increased. It is impossible to collect the revenue without, at some one point, for 
poasie: trusting to the integrity of the subordinates ; hence the vital necessity of having 
all bonest. 

The pay of the offices is sufficient to secure good and competent men, and if a system of 
examination were introduced which was known to be thorough, the applicants would be less, 
and the service benefited by those who were successfal. 

This may be all brought about by such a system as was proposed to Congress at its last 
regular session. ~ 

think that phrase, older than Shakespeare, ‘‘to the victor belong the spoils,” has about as 
much sin on its head as any theory advanced by mortal man. 

The only objeciion I have ever seen against the adoption of a civil service as is herein 
alluded to, which had in it a semblance of plausibility, is that same effete prejudice, which 
the war of the rebellion exploded, against the regular army, that it foisted a horde of idle, 
useless cormorants upon the people, whose industry was taxed for thelr maintenance. Good 
and true men had begun to believe in the cry against them until the war for the Union 
showed the latent value of McClellan, Grant, and Sherman. 

I hope that I have not uselessly consumed the time of the committee in making these 
general remarks ; it certainly ia not my intention ; and J close them by saying, that 1 knuw 
of nothing suggested for efficiency and the general good of the civil service which will bring 
about & more happy result to a tux-ridden people—who have endured the beat aud burden of 
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@ war unparalleled in its re hpi and its concomitant taxation with such uncomplaining 
firmnesa—as the adoption of a civil service, the groundwork of which is suggested by ques- 
tions 33, 34 and 35 of the circular from the Committee on Retrenchment. 


E. H. Webster, collector of customs, Baltimore : 


33. The efficiency of the service would be greatly increased if the course indicated by this 
(33d) interrogatory was generally followed in cases of appointments and promotions, but in 
some cases it ls t be beneficial to make new appointments in grades above the ‘lowest 
grade only.”’ The lowest pings in this office, for instance, is that of watchmen, boatmen, 
messengers and porters. who receive $2 50 per diem. It would not be possible to secure thie 
services of officers in these humble poritions, who, as a general rule, could afterwards be 
safely advanced to much more important and responsible positions; especially would this be 
so if promotions were infrequent, as they necessarily woul be were removals only made for 
want of efficiency ; but I repeat that strict examinations of all applicants for appointment 
and promotion would be very beneficial to the public service. 

34. If public officers were more efficient they would of course perform more labor than 
under the present system, and fewer officers would be required. 

35. If ea pacha was assured and certain, and promotions granted only to meritorious 
officers, and removals only made for want of efficiency in the discharge of official duty, I 
believe ‘‘a higher grade of talent and a better quality of persons” would be ‘‘induced to 
foe ae government service,”’ and that the public interests would be greatly subserved 

ereby. 


Wm. H. Smith, collector of internal revenue, Easton, Maryland : 


Is satisfied that the only sure way to enforce the revenue law is to create a civil service 
such as recommended by the Commissioner in his report. 


William Welling, assessor internal revenue, Ellicott’s Mills, Maryland : 


37. I am of opinion thatif the policy indicated by your questions is adopted, efficiency and 
economy in the administration of the civil service will be promoted. 


George C. Tyler, collector of internal revenue, Onancock, Virginia: 


Thinks the plan suggested by question 33, together with a fair remunerative salary to 
officials, a uldi be a great improvement on the present system. It would perhaps be better 
to give to collectors and assessors 6 salary each, ranging from $3,000 to $5,000, according to 
the amount of duty devolving on them, without additional commission or percentage, except 
reimburaement for expenses incurred in pau agrdinery work, (to be judged of by the depart-~ 
ment,) and taking from the collectors the burden o paying for services of deputies, clerks, 
and office expenses, the government paying all subordinates of collectors as now it does for 
assistant assessors. With snch an arrangement, in a little while, there would arise a mutual 
respect and confidence in the whole official corps, which it more than now obtains, and 
which would inspire the officers with a commendable vigor, and desire to be faithful and to 

lease. It would be well to clothe officials with power to summon, and compel assistance, 
in certain cases where it is necessary to seize and distrain on account of infractions of the 
law, or in collecting the revenue. 


Jobn B. Ailworth, assessor of internal revenue, Drummondtown, Virginia : 


Thinks that some plan should be adopted for the purpose of reducing the expense of assessing 
the income tax, hick! in a purely agricultural district, yields but little income to the 
government. The deduction of the $1,000 exemption allowed the farmer exempts almost 
the entire community from the payment of any income tax. It is a fact that the very best 
tax-payers to the State do not pay @ cent into the federal treasury, and this causes great 
complaint on the part of those who pay special taxes. I think the exemption should be reduced, 
or that such a modification of the law be made as will authorize the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue or the assessor in certain localities to dispense with such a general visitation on the 
part of assistant assessors as the law now seems to make obligatory. 


John H. Hudson, assessor, Richmond, Virginia: 


Declares that the internal revenue service could be made more economical, efficient, and 
profitable to the government if the laws now under contem lation by Congress were made 
plain and explicit, the duties and responsibilities of each officer clearly set forth, and he held 
strictly accountable for the proper administration of his office. 


John M. Donn, assessor of internal revenue, Norfolk city, Virginia : 


The adoption of the Psppoeee system has his fullest sanction, based upon convictions 
derived from many years of observation of the present system. 
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John H. Oley, collector of internal revenue, Kanawha Court House, Weat 
Virginia: 

Urges the abolishment of all systems of fees and commissions, and the appointment of @ 
fixed salary for each officer, with allowance for proper and necessary expenses. 


A. G. Leonard, assessor of internal revenue, Parkersburg, West Virginia: 


37. I think if more care was taken in securing proper persons to fill the various 
and firmness of character, with a due regard for the experience, educational and social 
acquirements of the applicants, the service would be vastly improved. I am firmly of 
the opinion that, if such men could be selected and induced to enter the service, there would 
be no necessity for resorting to the very questionable policy of reducing the tax on spirits 
and tobacco, thereby seeming to acknowledge that there is not virtue and integrity enough 
left in the land to execute the laws. c 

In addition, would suggest that ajl officers of government should give bonds with suitabl 
security conditioned for the faithful performance of the duties of their office. 

Again, would say that suitable checks should be so arranged that no governmert money 
could possibly come into the hands of one officer without a fair charge on the books of 
another, There is at this time no check on the collectors in the return of unassessed penalties. 
They are required now to return monthly, on form 58, all unassessed penalty. This form is 
received by the assessor and charged up to the collector, without any mode whuterer of 
verifying its correctness in this particular. And now, to secure the proper officers, I suggest, 
instead of revenue inspectors—who, so far as my experience goes, are very expensive without 
much efficiency—for each district, as now exists, that there be one revenue agent, who should 
be appointed to have the supervision of three districts, with suitable compensation ; thathe be 
appointed from the most experienced and efficient officers now in the service in the various 
districts ; that three of these agents should form a board for the examination of all applicants 
for office in the various districts and divisions, and without their recommendation no appoint- 
ment or promotion should be made in the several districts or divisions over which they have 
for the time being the supervision. 


Average pay per month, for the year 1867, of assistant assessors. 


First division: te sees ceeee ee eee $105 93 
Second division 7. ovecc ccc oc ee eee ae eonaee 121 53 
Thirdidivisions. scctirc cco cece es eee ee 127 09 
Fourthdivisions, cee cs 2 oe oie coals wns ee ote ee 51 30 
Fifth diviaidn*e1- "<> ot see eee eee 83 40 
Bixthidivision.22-< sees eee eee 30 52 
Seventh. division 2.3 -sc6s c Newaweesd s sGece- 47 38 
Eighth divisions. °.— 09 oe ee eat 92 31 
Ninth division @ceccs.:.sestsetekde's osirc ec 22 78 > Average per month each division. 
Tenthidivision;.cssccecccs + cee asec ctGee es 18 88 
Eleventh division...... 0... cen cce conn cc ccee 68 22 
Twelfth division s.- ccc occ oe eee reece eee 35 49 
Thirteenth division -..... 2.2.22. ccececccccce 117 74 
Fourteenth division. .... 2... 2. .eue2ce eeceee 320 58 
(L0tGlocasccacecs treseicereeerorsees J, 042 58 


General average of each division per month, $74 42. 


W. Grant, collector of internal revenue, Greensboro’, North Carolina: 


In favor of reform; submits that owing to the scarcity of railroads, telegraphs, and mail 
facilities in his Gistrict, and in the south generally, frauds on a small scale are more easily 

erpetrated than in the more densely settled districts of the north, small distillers and manu- 
facrarars ‘‘running the blockade” with wagons into adjoining districts. 

He suggests as a remedy the prosecution and arrest of such parties, and the seizure of 
property removed in violation of law wherever found. Under the present law, violators of 
the law escape with impunity. 

He urges that manufacturers before shipping tobacco should be required to procure permits 
from the collectors of the district to ship the same, the manufacturer at the same time giving 
his note, with at least three good securities, to be regarded as additional security for the pay- 
ment of the tax. 

He advocates the appointment of those who have served in the Union army as collectors 
of internal revenue t fous tons the south, upon the ground of its securing a more co-op- 
erative system between collectors, and of contributing materially to the suppression of fraud 
and increase of revenue. 

He boasts of rate. collected in nine months about $571,000, while his predecessor col- 
lected only in 12 months about $336,000, though under his administration the distilling of 
Bale was entirely prohibited by General Sickles, and more than a hundred distilleries hud 

een at work under the 12 moaths of his predecessor. 
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William E. Bond, collector internal revenue, Edenton, North Carolina: 


I think some system should be adopted which would enable a collector in districts like mine, 
entirely rural, covering a large area of territory, where the eollection is attended with a great 
deal o expense, trouble, exposure, and some fA er withal, to pay his subordinates better 
compensation (without working for nothing himself) than I can -afford to do. As I have 
before remarked, it appears to me that the best system in public service is to pay good men 
& good price, and render them directly responsible to the department. Would it not be best, 
therefore, to place the deputy collectors on a fair salary, and hold them bonded and directly 
responsible to the department, and, at the same time give such compeusation to the collector 
as will be fair and right, and allow him to secure the services of a No. 1 man as clerk. 


Suggestion in respect to the collection of taxes from delinquents scattered 
over a wide expanse of territory : 


In my replies to the apes propounded ‘by you, I neglected one suggestion which 
I designed to make, and which I regard as highly important everywhere, and absolutely 
indispensable in districts like this, covering a large extent of country with few modes of com- 
munications, and even scanty mail facilities. ‘( is simply impossible for a collector in a 
district like this, with a weak force at his command, to collect from a large number of delin- 
quents, scattered everywhere through the country, by actual personal distraint. Under the 
present revenue law suits cannot be instituted in the United States courts against delinquent 
tax-payers unless authorized by the honorable Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and he is 
of opinion, as the law seems to indicate, that it requires & separate authorization for each 
suit. There are some 800 or 1,000 delinquents scattered through the 15 counties of this dis- 
trict, and it would take meand my deputies at least six months or more to collect from them 
_ by actual distraint, to the entire neglect of the other duties of my office, and at least 12 
months if we gave neéessary attention to other imperative duties. But I am satisfied that if 
the power were given me to institute suit in the United States court, much the larger portion 
could be collected very soon, for in ninety cases ovt of a hundred, the service of a writ would 
be the end of the proceedings, the parties would raise the money ‘‘by hook or by crook,"’ 
and pay. The cost of the proceedings would not be so great tothe delinquent as by distraint. 
The suggestion I would make, therefore, is to invest collectors with the power to institute 
suits in the United States courts for the recovery of tax claims. The law could be framed so 
as to protect the government from imposition in the way of costs incurred on account of 
useless and unnecessary suits, by providing that in all cases in which the collector could 
not vindicate the justice of the claim by getting judgment, be should pay the costs himself. 
This would have another good effect ; it would enable the collector to silence just complaint 
on the part of those who have paid, that ‘‘ others are not made to do sotoo.” The law pro- 
vides for distraint I know, but, as before remarked, it, in districts like this, is a slow and 
expensive process, not quick enough to silence complaint, and cannot be done, in any great 
number of cases, without the neglect of other important duties. 

I do hope this suggestion may receive your favorable consideration and be incorporated in 
the law. ‘The collectors being heavily bonded officers, it appears to me that every possible 
advantage should be accorded to them. 


Jesse Wheeler, assessor internal revenue, Greensboro’, North Carolina: 


In favor of the proposed reform; urges legal provisions and regulations with a view of 
checking the system of blockade runners. 

About three-fourths of the revenue of his district (5th district of North Carolina) is derived 
from the tax on tobacco. A very considerable purtion of it, that is assessed for tax, is removed 
from the district in wagons by pedlars. Under present regulations fraud cannot be prevented. 
He suggests to accompany each removal (not in bond) by a permit from the collector of the 
district, properly identifying the parcels or packages covered by the permit, and said permit 
to be indorsed by every revenue official to whom it iy shown so as to prevent it from being 
used twice. 

He recommends the same provisions in regard to tobacco, which miay be offered for Jess 
than the tax, that there is in regard to distilled spirits, except in cases of tobacco accompanied 
by official certificates attesting to it having been damaged after it had boen manufactured. 


H. H. Helper, assessor internal revenue, Salisbury, North Carolinia, believes : 


From his knowledge of the duties of public officers at Washington and other large cities, 
that at least one-third more work should be done by each and every employé than is. 


CO. W. Dudley, assessor of internal revenue, Bennetsville, 8.C.: 


Prefers his subordinates to be in all cases of the Caucasian race, and thinks that the offi- 
cers of this government should all be ‘‘tzhite people,” if white people are to be ruled by 
them. He is emphatically in favor of the proposed reform, and says the great thing was to 
put the right man in the right place, without regard to the complexion of their politics. Give 
authority to good men and they will not abuse it. Find them wherever you can, among all 
political parties, and the government will be administered in the only spirit any wise man 
ever supposed a republic could exist. 
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He inveighs strongly against officers addicted to drink, and if he had the power would 
select officers only from persons abstaining from the use of wine or strong driuk. He advo- 
cates modification of test oath, so as to make citizens eligible for office who are at present 
debarred from the civil service under the operation of that oath. : 

Assistant assessors are now paid $6 50 per diem, or $2,034 50 annually. Total cost in 
his district $22,387 50; while citizens with proper qualifications could be employed at 
$1,200 per annum, making an annual saving of $9,379 50. 


F. A. Sawyer, collector of internal revenue, Charleston, South Carolina, 
(graduate of Harvard College, and a teacher all his life :) 


Has no doubt that the plan proposed would be of advantage; but the fact that many a 
man makes a first-class subordinate, but will be quite unfitted for a principal and controlling 
position, should never be ignored. 


W. H. Watson, assessor 4th district, Georgia : 


I am satisfied that the interest of the civil service of the United States and the general 
welfare of the government requires that a board of examination should be established to 
judge of the aeudewe te and examine each and every applicant for a position in any 
department before pen] upon the duties of his office; political influence alone should 
hardly be taken into consideration, except, perhaps, merely to introduce the applicant to the - 
notice of the board. In the majority of cases parties should apply in person and be required 
to furnish some record of their antecedents. In a great many instances the compensation of 

overnment officials and subordinate officers is too great, while in others it is insufficient ; 
but that is a subject that belongs to the heads ofthe departments, and is a difficult one to | 
legislate upon, and no general rule could be made to apply to every case. 


W. P. Kellogg, collector of customs, New Orleans : 


33. Should the course proposed in this interrogatory be pursued, I have no hesitation in 
saying that it would unquestionably add to the efficiency of the service. Until this or a 
similar system is adopted, I think we can look for no great improvement, where so much 
necessity for improvement exists. 

34. Un nestionably it could. 

35. Uadoabtels such would be the case. 

36. There are no females employed in this custom-house. 

37. I believe that the course proposed by the tenor of the interrogatories numbered 33, 34, 
and 35 would very much tend to make the civil service more efficient and economical. 


E. G. Cook, collector of internal revenue, lst district, Mississippi : 


In my district half the counties are not assessed more than will pay the cost of assessin 
aud collecting. Several of them are assessed from $1,000 to $2,000, of which not one-half 
can be collected. 

The labor to assess the tax and to collect in a county of 1,000 square miles is as great for 
$500 as for $10,000. The assessor must travel over the whole territory, and it will take as 
long to see and examine a citizen who will make no return of tax whatever, as it will to enter 
the items and tax of $10 or $100: so an assessor may and they do work and properly charge 
for services when there is no apparent return of revenue to be collected. 

‘Then the collector will perform nearly the same service by going over the same extent of 
country to see all whose names are returned, and very often must go a second or third time. 
There can be no legal notice through the post office, as there is no mail service in any county 
in this district except, probably, to supply the county seats; all other small post offices are 
not supplied, and the sending of notices is a mere waste of time. The deputy collector, for 
this travelling over a county of 1,000 square miles two or three times, can only get at most 
three per cent.; this'on $1,000 would only $30—this for horse hire and two or three 
months’ hard labor and one month in making out the returns required on 102, 47, 46 and 53. 

No one can be had for the compensation provided by law, and something must be done or 
the poor divisions omitted in the annual assessments. 

I think it would save to the treasury if some plan can be devised by which no division 
ri be taxed if the whole tax will not pay the expense of assessing and cottaasetals the tax 

erein. 

To illustrate: the county of Green has been assessed not as much as $50 for two years, 
and yet the assistant assessor may have been required to '' proceed through every part of this 
county,” &c., (see act of Congress, ) but finding all too poor to be charged anything, made no 
report on 23, but charged for the labor actually performed per diem. 

Sasi 4 some assessment, a deputy collector was engaged to collect all assessed in that 
county, make all returns, and detect all violations of revenue laws, at a salary of $100. Now, 
he has collected only $10 special tax on one physician, ar7 *hé= =" that was assessed and 
collectable. ‘The assistant assessor is compensated by - "ill continue though 
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nothing be assessed; but no deputy collector can be had, because the amount, $100, is too 
small to require annual attention, though but little be done, and then the supposition will be 
that he makes no adequate return of revenue for his pay. 

I know as well as I can know anything future that at least ten counties in the first district 
of seowpen te will not be assessed enough to pay the assessors and collectors reasonable com- 
pensation for the labor actually a bp in assessing and collecting; and then I am equally 
certain that not one-half will be collected of what may be assessed. 

I am certain that I could not have secured the services of competent men by examination. 
i one is prepared to discharge the duties of asseasor and collector at first, and it is hard to 

earn. 

I requested (by letter to Commissioner Rollins) an officer to be sent to me when I was first 
appointed who would be recommended by deputy commissioners of internal revenue, but 
have failed to secure such a one. JI expected a Mr. Payne, who declined coming; then Mr. 
Lawton came last; he knew little more than one whom [ had in the office. 

I have been under the control of treasury agents both general and special, and am still no 
expert in the office, and my deputies less so. Several have declined, and I think all will. 

he cotton tax repealed leaves this district a charge upon the revenue department, unless 
no assessment or collection be attempted in many divisions. 

Whether a county or division of a district should be omitted for any one year may be left 
to the discretion of the assessor of the district qr the joint determination of the assessor and 
collector, or to the honorable Commissioner of Internal Revenue, if the facts and sugges- 
tions made by me on the 6th and 7th pages be considered at all in reference to such action. 


The following officers of the customs answered the principal questions relat- 
ing to the proposed reform affirmatively : 


O. Utley, collector, Middletown, Connecticut. 

John Brooks, collector, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

R. R. Bolling, surveyor of customs, Louisville, Kentucky. 
William P. Kellogg, collector of customs, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Washington Long, collector, Passamaquoddy, Maine. 
Stephen Longfellow, collector, Machias, Maine. 

E g. J. Malley, collector, Bath, Maine. 

Thomas Russell, collector, Boston, Massachusetts. 

John M. Fiske, deputy collector, Boston, Massachusetts. 
A. B. Underwood, surveyor, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Francis A. Osborn, naval officer, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Jobn Vinson, collector, Edgartown, Massachusetts. 
William Silvey, collector, Newark, New Jersey. 

James Brady, collector, Fall River, Massachusetts. 
William A. Pew, collector, Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
William Standly, collector, Marblehead, Massachusetts. 
Jobn H. Folger, collector, Nantucket, Massachusetts. 
Lawrenze Grinnell, collector, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
Enoch G. Currier, collector, Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
N. G. Isbell, collector, Detroit, Michigan. 

T’. Harmon, collector, Belfast, Maine. 

S. K. Devereux, collector, Castine, Maine. 

E. H. Webster, collector, Baltimore, Maryland. 

H. A. Smythe, collector, New York, New York. 

C. P. Clinch, assistant collector, New York, New York. 

J. H. Stedwell, deputy collector, New York, New York. 
Abram Wakeman, surveyor, New York, New York. 

James 8. Benedict, special deputy surveyor, New York, New York. 
C. 8. Franklin, acting naval officer, New York, New York. 
John C. Grannis, collector, Cleveland, Ohio. 

John Young, collector, Sandusky, Ohio. 

J. W. Cake, collector, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

D. N. ©. Baxter, naval officer, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
William Harbeson, surveyor, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Thomas Wilkins, collector, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

W. R. Taylor, collector, Bristol, Rhode Island. 
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George W. Neff, surveyor, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

T. P. Chandler, assistant treasurer, Boston, Massachusetts. 

A. Loudon Snowden, chief coiner, mint, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Seth W. Macy, collector, Newport, Rhode raises 

Charles Anthony Colector, Providence, Rhode Island. 


The following officers, in other branches of the service, answered the main 
questions affirmatively : 


W. D. Mann, assessor of internal revenue, Mobile, Alabama. 
John M. Oliver, assessor of internal revenue, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
John Edwards, assessor of internal revenue, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
Alphonso C. Crosby, assessor of internal revenue, Rockville, Connecticut. 
John B. Wright, assessor of internal revenue, Clinton, Connecticut. 
Samuel Wilson, assessor of internal revenue, Fernandina, Florida. 
John Bowles, assessor of internal revenue, Augusta, Florida. 
W.H. Watson, assessor of internal revenue, Atlanta, Georgia. 

' Dancan Ferguson, assessor of internal revenue, Rockford, Illinois. 
Quincy D. Whitman, assessor of internal revenue, Ottawa, Ohio. 
Henry L. Bryant, assessor of internal revenue, Lewistown, Lllinois. 

' Jonathan Biggs, assessor of internal revenue, Salem, Illinois. 
William C. Kueffner, assessor of internal revenue, Belleville Illinois. 
Samuel H. Halmon, assesgor of internal revenue, Tamaroa, Illinois. 
Joseph G. Bowman, assessor of internal revenue, Vincennes, Indiana. 
J. G. Harrison, assessor of internal revenue, New Albany, Indiana. 
Hageman Tripp, assessor of internal revenue, North Vernon, Indiana. 
Richard H. Swift, assessor of internal revenue, Brookville, Indiana. 
H. W. Shuman, assessor of internal revenue, Milton, Indiana. 
David Braden, assessor of internal revenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
David Turner, assessor of internal revenue, Crown Point, Indiana. 
George D. Copeland, assessor of internal revenue, Goshen, Indiana. 
George Meason, assessor of internal revenue, Muscatine, Iowa. 
Lucius L. Huntley, assessor of internal revenue, Dubuque, Iowa. 
John Connell, assessor of internal revenue, Toledo, Iowa. 
William T. Ousley, assessor of internal revenue, Paducah, Kentucky. 
John §. McFarland, assessor of internal revenue, Owensboro’, Kentucky. 
William M. Spencer, assessor of internal revenue, Lebanon, Kentucky. 
J. Crockett Sayers, assessor of internal revenue, Covington, Kentucky. 
James H. Veazie, assessor of internal revenue, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Nathaniel J. Marshall, assessor of internal revenue, Portland, Maine. 
George P. Sewall, asseszor of internal revenue, Oldtown, Maine. 
Thomas K. Carroll, assessor of internal revenue, Ohurch Creek, Maryland. 
William E. W. Ross, assessor of internal revenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 
John Van Lear, assessor of internal revenue, Hagerstown, Maryland, 
William Willing, assessor of internal revenue, Ellicott’s City, Maryland. 
Charles G. Davis, assessor of internal revenue, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
Otis Clapp, assessor of internal revenue, Boston, Massachusetts. - 
Phineas J. Stone, assessor of internal revenue, Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
Alexander H. Morrison, assessor of internal revenue, St. Joseph, Michigan. 
G. Thompson Gridley, assessor of internal revenue, Jackson, Michigan. 
Westbrook Divine, assessor of internal revenue, Ionia, Michigan. 
Levi Bacon, jr., assessor of internal revenué, Pontiac, Michigan. 
Henry Raymond, assessor of internal revenue, Bay City Michigan. 
William McMicken, assessor of internal revenue, Mantonville, Minnesota. 
John H. Fox, assessor of internal revenue, DeSoto, Missouri. 
Joseph A. Hoy, assessor of internal revenue, LaGrange, Missouri. 
Mack J. Leaming, assessor of internal revenue, Pleasant Hill, Missouri. 
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_ Frederick Renner, assessor of internal revenue, Nebraska City, Nebraska. 
George M. Henning, assessor of internal revenue, Farmington, New Hampshire. 
Tsaac W. Smith, assessor of internal revenue, Manchester, New Hampshire. 
Bolivar Lovell, assessor of internal revenue, Alstead, New Hampshire. 
Benjamin Acton, assessor of internal revenue, Salem, New Jersey. 

. Robert Rusling, assessor of internal revenue, Hackettstown New Jersey. 
Benjamin F. Robinson, assessor of internal revenue, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 
Robert B. Hathorn, assessor of internal revenue, Newark, New Jersey. 
William R. Cummings, acting assessor of internal revenue, Long Island City, 

New York. 

John Williams, assessor of internal revenue, Brooklyn, New York. 

Pierre OC. VanWyck, assessor of internal revenue, New York city, New York. 

David Miller, assessor of internal revenue, New York city, New York. 

John F. Cleveland, assessor of internal revenue, New York city, New York. 

Abraham Hyatt, assessor of internal revenue, Sing Sing, New York. 

James C. Curtis, assessor of internal revenue, Coshocton, New York. 

ere Platt Carpenter, assessor of internal revenue, Poughkeepsie, New 

York. 

Frederick Cooke, assessor of internal revenue, Catskill, New York. 

John G. Treadwell, assessor of internal revenue, Albany, New York. 

Philip N. Neher, assessor of internal revenue, Troy, New York. 

Uriah D. Meeker, assessor of internal revenue, Malone, New York. 

Alexander H. Palmer, assessor of internal revenue, Schenectady, New York. 

Nelson J. Beach, assessor of internal revenue, Watson, New York. 

Charles M. Dennison, assessor of internal revenue, Rome, New York. 

William H. Wheeler, assessor of internal revenue, Oswego, New York. 

William Candee, assessor of internal revenue, Syracuse, New York. 

. Joseph W. Gates, assessor of internal revenue, Lyons, New York. 

Lewis Pesk, assessor of internal revenue, Phelps, New York. 

Curtis O. Gardiner, assessor of internal revenue, Elmira, New York. 

James P. Murphy, assessor of internal revenue, Lockport, New York. 

James ©. Strong, assessor of internal revenue, Buffalo, New York. 

Lewis Hall, assesgzor of internal revenue, Jamestown, New York. : 

Robinson Piemont, assessor of internal revenue, Elizabeth City, New York. 

Jennings Piggott, assessor of internal revenue, Wilson, North Carolina. 

William H. Worth, assessor of internal revenue, Fayetteville, North Carolina 

Solomon Pool, assessor of internal revenue, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Jesse Wheeler, assessor of internal revenue, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

H. H. Helper, assessor of internal revenue, Salisbury, North Carolina. 
Joseph Hamilton, assessor of internal revenue, Hendersonville, North Caro- 
lina. 

Obadiah C. Maxwell, assessor of internal revenue, Dayton, Ohio. 

John T. Hogue, assessor of internal revenue, Xenia, Ohio. 

Milton W. Worden, assessor of internal revenue, Mansfield, Ohio. 

James Lewis, assessor of internal revenue, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Melancthon W. Hubbell, assessor of internal revenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

Elias Nigh, assessor of internal revenue, Ironton, Ohio. 

George B. Arnold, assessor of internal revenue, Mount Vernon, Ohio. 

John Sargent, assessor of internal revenue, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

Anson G. McCook, assessor of internal revenue, Steubenville, Ohio. 

Charles A. Harrington, assessor of internal revenue, Warren, Ohio. 

John W. Frazier, assessor of internal revenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Clifford S. Phillips, asseseor of internal revenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

William B. Elliot, assessor of internal revenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 

Thomas H. Forsyth, assessor of internal revenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Francis Z. Heebner, assessor of interna] revenue, Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
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J. Lee Englebert, assessor of internal revenue, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
John B. Warfel, assessor of internal revenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
William Mutchler, assessor of internal revenue, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
William M Post, assessor of internal revenue, Susquehanna Depot, Pennsyl- 
Vania. ; 
William McSherry, assessor of internal revenue, Littlestown, Pennsylvania. 
Robert H. Foster, assessor of internal revenue, Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. 
John B. Hays, assessor of internal revenue, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
A. G. Booth, assessor of internal revenue, Brownsville, Pennsylvania. 
Daniel E. Nevin, assessor of internal revenue, Allegheny City, Pennsylvania. 
James B. Ruple, assessor of internal revenue, Washington, Pennsylvania. 
Christopher W. Dudley, assessor of internal revenue, Bennettsville, South 
Carolina. 
John P. Holtsinger, assessor of internal revenue, Greenville, Tennessee. 
William T. Tune, assessor of internal revenue, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 
Joseph H. Travis, assessor of internal revenue, Paris, Tennessee. 
Halsey T. Cooper, assessor of internal revenue, Memphis, Tennessee. 
William C. Kittredge, assessor of internal revenue, Fairhaven, Vermont. 
Thomas E. Powers, assessor of internal revenue, Woodstock, Vermont. 
Henry OC. Adams, assessor of internal revenue, St. Albans, Vermont. 
John H. Hudson, assessor of internal revenue, Richmond, Virginia. 
John M. Donn, assessor of internal revenue, Norfolk city, Virginia. 
Jacquelin M. Wood, assessor of internal revenue, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
John H. Freeman, assessor of internal revenue, Lexington, Virginia. 
William M. Fitzhugh, assessor of internal revenue, Fairfax Court-house, Vir- 
nia. 
5 George 8. Smith, assessor of internal revenue, Marion, Virginia. 
Albert G. Leonard, assessor of internal revenue, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 
George B. Bingham, assessor of internal revenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Henry Harnden, assessor of internal revenue, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Smith 8, Wilkinson, assessor of internal revenue, Prairie du Lac, Wisconsin. 
Jacob 8. Bugh, assessor of internal revenue, Wautoma, Wisconsin. 
_ Lute A. Taylor, assessor of internal revenue, Prescott, Wisconsin. 
Henry A. Bigelow, assessor of internal revenue, Prescott, Arizona Territory. 
David M. Mills, assessor of internal revenue, Elk Point, Dakota Territory. 
Austin Savage, assessor of internal revenue, Boise City, Idaho Territory. 
Charles B. Andrews, assessor of internal revenue, Mobile, Alabama. 
William J. Patton, assessor of internal revenue, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Henry A. Grant, assessor of internal revenue, Hartford, Connecticut. 
John Woodruff, assessor of internal revenue, New Haven. Connecticut. 
David F. Hollister, assessor of internal revenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
W. A. Wilhaner, assessor of internal revenue, Fernandina, Florida. 
Alex. N. Wilson, assessor of internal revenue, Savannah, Georgia. 
Will. D. Bard, asseasor of internal revenue, Augusta, Georgia. 
James Atkins, assessor of internal revenue, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Jackson Grinshaw, assessor of internal revenue, Quincy, Illinois. 
Charles Mf. Hammond, assessor of internal revenue, Joliet, Illinois. 
W. T. Cunningham, assessor of internal revenue, Danville, Ilinois. 
David T. Little, assessor of internal revenue, Lincoln, Illinois. 
Leonard F’. Ross, assessor of internal revenue, Avon, Illinois. 
Nathan M. Knapp, assessor of internal revenue, Winchester, Illinois. 
Willard C. Flagg, assessor of internal revenue, Alton, Illinois. 
Benjamin F. Scribner, assessor of internal revenue, New Albany, Indiana. 
Smith Jones, assessor of internal revenue, Volumbus, Indiana. 
Gillett V. Stevenson, assessor of internal revenue, Aurora, Indiana. 
William Grose, assessor of internal revenue, New Castle, Indiana. 
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Austin H. Brown, assessor of internal revenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Norman Eddy, assessor of internal revenue, South Bend, Indiana. 
William W. Belknap, assessor of internal revenue, Keokuk, Iowa. 

David B. Henderson, asseseor of internal revenue, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Alonzo J. Pope, assessor of internal revenue, Sigourney, Iowa. 

Thomas Moonlight, assessor of internal revenue, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
John R. Beckley, assessor of internal revenue, Shelbyville, Kentucky. 
Philip Speed, assessor of internal revenue, Louisville, Kentucky. 

James W. Hudnall, assessor of internal revenue, Covington, Kentucky. 
Robert M. Kelly, assessor of internal revenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
William J. Landram, assessor of internal revenue, Lancaster, Kentucky. 
Fielder C. Barnes, assessor of internal revenue, Mt. Sterling, Kentucky. 
Nathaniel J. Miller, assessor of internal revenue, Portland, Maine. 

Peter F. Sanborn, assessor of internal revenue, Augusta, Maine. 

Jeremiah Fenno, assessor of internal revenue, Bangor, Maine. 

David Howe, assessor of internal revenue, Lincolnville, Maiue. 

William H. Smith, assessor of internal revenue, Easton, Maryland. 

James L Ridgely, assessor of internal revenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 
George W. Harrison, assessor of internal revenue, Cumberlaud, Maryland. 
James Buffington, assessor of internal revenue, Fall River, Massachusetts. 
William H. McCartney, assessor of internal revenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 
John Sargent, assessor of internal revenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Nathaniel S. Howe, asseseor of internal revenue, Haverhill, Massachusetts. 
Jobn Nesmith, assessor of internal revenue, Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Augustus B. R. Sprazue, assessor of internal revenue, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Daniel W. Alvord, assessor of internal revenue, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 
E. R. Tinker, assessor of internal revenue, North Adams, Massachusetts. 
Frederick W. Curtenieus, assessor of internal revenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Chauncey H. Milleu, assessor of internal revenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Sluman 8. Bailey, asseasor of internal revenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Edwin G. Cook, assessor of internal revenue, Hazelhurst, Mississippi. 
Bernard Zwart, assessor of internal revenue, Ironton, Missouri. 

W. J. Chandler, assessor of internal revenue, Pleasant Hill, Missouri. 
Joseph EK. Lanaster, assessor of internal revenue, Nebraska City, Nebraska. 
James M. Lovering, assessor of internal revenue, Exeter, New Hampshire. 
John Kimball, assessor of internal revenue, Ooncord, New Hampshire. 
Chester Pike, assessor of internal revenue, Cornish, New Hampshire. 
Elston Marsh, assessor of internal revenue, Plainfield, New Jersey. 

George F. Carman, assessor of internal revenue, Long Island City, New York. 
Alfred M. Wood, assessor of internal revenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
Mauneell B. Field, assessor of internal revenue, New York city, New York. 
Marshall B. Blake, assessor of internal revenue, New York city, New York. 
Thomas E. Smith, assessor of internal revenue, New York city, New York. 
John M. Mason, assessor of internal revenue, Yonkers, New York. 

Edward W. Budington, assessor of internal revenue, Kingston, New York. 
Theodore ‘I'ownsend, assessor of internal revenue, Albany, New York. 
Asahel C. Geer, assessor of internal revenue, Troy, New York. 

Erasmus D. Brooks, assessor of internal revenue, Potsdam, New York. 
Allen O. Churchill, assessor of internal revenue, Gloversville, New York. 
George W. Ernest, assessor of internal revenue, Cooperstown, New York. 
Laurence L,. Merry, assessor of internal revenue, Ilion, New York. 

Ralph H. Avery, assessor of internal revenue, Canastota, New York. 

Silas F. Smith, assessor of internal revenue, Syracuse, New York. 

Adrian R. Root, asseseor of internal revenue, Buffalo, New York. 

Charles W. Root, assessor of internal revenue, Fayetteville, North Carolina. 


H. Rep. Com. 47——7 
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John Crane, assessor of internal revenue, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Samuel H. Wiley, assessor of internal revenue, Salisbury, North Carolina 

Ferdinand Van Deweer, assessor of internal revenue, Hamilton, Ohio. 

William W. Wilson, assessor of internal revenue, Urbana, Ohio. 

B. Franklin Martin, assessor of internal revenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Eugene Powell, assessor of internal revenue, Delaware, Ohio. 

George J. Anderson, assessor of internal revenue, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Harry Chase, aseessor of internal revenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

John A. Hunter, assessor of internal revenue, Lancaster, Ohio. 

Albert A. Guthrie, assessor of internal revenue, Zanesville, Ohio. 

William P. Richardson, assessor of internal revenue, Marietta, Ohio. 

Kent Jarvis, assessor of internal revenue, Massillon, Ohio. 

Abraham B. Longaker, assessor of internal revenue, Norristown, Pennsylvania. 

William M. Swayne, assessor of internal revenue, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

James A. Inness, assessor of internal revenue, Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 

Joseph P. Hetrick, assessor of internal revenue, Easton, Pennsylvania. 

Caleb E. Wright, assessor of internal revenue, Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. 

Charles H. Shriner, assessor of internal revenue, Mifflinburg, Pennsylvania. 

William Penn Lloyd, assessor of internal revenue, Mechanicsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

John W. Douglass, assessor of internal revenue, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Peter M. Gough, assessor of internal revenue, Franklin, Pennsylvania. 

Fred E. Voltz, assessor of internal revenue, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

John M. Sulivan, assessor of internal revenue, Allegheny, Pennsylvania. 

W. D. Brayton, assessor of internal revenue, Warwick, Rhode Island. 

Fred. A. Sawyer, assessor of internal revenue, Charleston, South Carolina. 

Elijah Simerley, collector of internal revenue, Elizabethtown, Tennessee. 

James T. Abernathy, collector of internal revenue, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Joseph Ramsey, collector of internal revenue, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 

Rolfe 8. Saunders, collector of internal revenue, Memphis, Tennessee. 

George O. Tyler, assessor of internal revenue, Onancock, Virginia. 

Thomas L. Sanborn, assessor of internal revenue, Alexandria, Virginia. 

Geo. W. Brown, collector of internal revenue, Kingwood, West Virginia. 

John H. Oley, collector of internal revenue, Kanawha Court-house, West 
Virginia. 

G. Q. Erskine, collector of internal revenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

H. M. Lewis, collector of internal revenue, Madison, Wisconsin. 

J. H. Warren, collector of internal revenue, Albany, Wisconsin. 

J. C. Geer, collector of internal revenue, Boise City, Idaho. 

W T Otto, Assistant Secretary Department of Interior, Washington. 

Joseph H. Barrett, Commissioner of Pensions, Washington. 

John Potts, chief clerk War Department, Washington. 

A. B. Eaton, Commissary General of Subsistence of United States army, 
Washington. 

A.A. Humphreys, brigadier general engineers United States army, Washington. 

J. K. Barnes, Surgeon General of United States army, Washington. 

Jos. Smith, rear admiral United States navy, Washington. 

H. Bridge, Chief of Bureau of Provisions and Clothing in Navy Department, 
Washington. 

P. J. Horwitz, Chief of Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Washington. 

John Lenthall, Chief of Bureau of Construction and Repair, Washington. 

B. F. Isherwood, Chief of Bureau of Steam Engineering, Washington. 
Jd ee a Skinner, First Assistant Postmaster General United States, Wash- 
ington, D. OU. 

eorge W. McLellan, Second Assistant Postmaster General United States, 

Washington, D. C. 
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sis baht Third Assistant Postmaster General United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
8. J. Bowen, postmaster, Washington, D. C. 
T. P. Robb, postmaster, Savannah, Georgia. 
Edward ©. David, postmaster, Dubuque, Iowa, 
Jno. J. Speed, postmaster, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Geo. Fuller, postmaster, Bangor, Maine. 
E, Schriver, postmaster, Baltimore, Maryland. 
W. L. Burt, postmaster, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Jno. R. Yarney, postmaster, Dover, New Hampshire. 
F. 8. McNeely, postmaster, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Joseph Davis, postmaster, Albany, New York. 
A. Allen, postmaster, Troy, New York. 
A. Miller, postmaster, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
H. H. Bingham, postmaster, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
J.J. Horn, postmaster, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
J. H. McClelland, postmaster, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Wm. Briner, postmaster, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
Robert C. Gist, postmaster, Memphis, Tennessee. 
C. J. Rawling, postmaster, Wheeling West Virginia. 
H.°A. Starr, postmaster, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The following officers answer questions 33, 34, and 35, negatively : 


Jesse S. Ely, assessor of internal revenue, Norwich, Connecticut. 
Dudley Wickersham, assessor of internal revenue, Springfield, Illinois. 
Robert M. Tindall, assessor of internal revenue, Okolona, Mississippi. 
Benjamin ©. Gunn, assessor of internal revenue, Utica, Michigan. 
George W. Fish, assessor of internal revenue, Flint, Michigan. 

William P. Tatem, assessor of internal revenue, Camden, New Jersey. 
William A. Halsey, assessor of internal revenue, Port Byron, New York. 
John Reed, assessor of internal revenue, Warrenton, North Carolina. 
John H. Diehl, assessor of internal revenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
C. H. Hopkins, postmaster, Utica, New York. 

C. W. Thomas, postmaster, Cincinnati, Obio. 

B. Embry, postmaster, Nashville, Tennessee. 

J.S. Putman, collector, York, Maine. 


The following revenue officers omit to answer the questions relating to the 
proposed reform ; 

N. K. Sargent, collector, Kennebunk, Maine. 

A. G. Edwards, assistant treasurer, St. Louis, Missouri. 

CO. McKibbin, assistant treasurer, United States mint, Philadelphia. 

George W. Lane, superintendent branch mint, Denver, Colorado Territory. 

George B. Dickson, assessor of internal revenue, Wilmington, Delaware. 

R. H. Carnahan, assessor of internal revenue, Danville, Llinois. 

Cole Noel, assessor of internal revenue, Adel, Iowa. 

Thomas J. Sternbergh, assessor of internal revenue, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Thomas L. Morrow, assessor of internal revenue, Somerset, Kentucky. 

Eben. F. Stone, assessor of internal revenue, Newburyport, Massachusetts. 

Ivers Phillips, assessor of internal revenue, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Amasa Norcross, assessor of internal revenue, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

Anthony J. Bleeker, asseasor of internal revenue, New York city. 

George M. Woodbridge, assessor of internal revenue, Marietta, Ohio. 

Thomas G. 'T'urner, assessor of internal revenue, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Charles J. Hascall, assessor of internal revenue, Charleston, South Carolina 

Peter M. Pearson, assessor of internal revenue, Washington, D. C. 
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CO. H. B. Day, assessor of internal revenue, Dover, Delaware. 

Robert D. Noleman, assessor of internal revenue, Centralia, Illinois. 
Warren H. Withers, assessor of internal revenue, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Jacob Weart, assessor of internal revenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Levi Blakeslee, assessor of internal revenue, Utica, New York. 

Oscar J. Averell, assessor of internal revenue, Elmira, New York. 
Samuel P. Allen, assessor of internal revenue, Rochester, New York. 
William E. Bond, assessor of internal revenue, Edenton, North Carolina. 
Henry Fassett, assessor of internal revenue, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Joseph Barnsley, asseszor of internal revenue, Doylestuwn, Pennsylvania. 
Chas. S. Dana, assessor of internal revenue, St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 
Sam. R. Sterling, assessor of internal revenue, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
W. Johnson, assessor of internal revenue, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Chas. Shuter, assessor of internal revenue, Sparta, Wisconsin. 

W. Davis, postmaster, Portland, Maine. 

M. T. Willard, postmaster, Concord, New Hampshire. 


The following revenue officers think the proposed reform inapplicable to their 
districts : 


Edward Prentiss, collector of customs, New London, Connecticut. 

H. N. Trumbull, collector of customs, Stonington, Connecticut. . 
Joseph F. Babcock, collector of customs, New Haven, Connecticut. 

S. B. Upham, collector of customs, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Thomas Loring, collector, Plymouth, Massachusetts 

Robert S. Rantoul, collector, Salem, Massachusetts. 

Reuben Rockwell, assessor of internal revenue, Colebrook, Connnecticut. 
Andrew J. Warner, assessor of internal revenue, Prophetstown, Missouri. 
George I. Bergen, assessor of internal revenue, Galesburg, IIlinois. 

James B. Weaver, assessor of internal revenue, Bloomfield, Iowa. 
Benjamin Gratz, assessor of internal revenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Samuel L. Blaine, assessor of internal revenue, Maysville, Kentucky. 

D. C. Palmer, assessor of internal revenue, Gardiner, Maine. 

Nathaniel A. Joy, assessor of internal revenue, Ellsworth, Maine. 
Nathaniel Wales, assessor of internal revenue, Stoughton, Massachusetts. 
William 8S. King, assessor of internal revenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Charles OC. Esty, assessor of internal revenue, Framingham, Massachusetts. 
Joseph P. Douglass, assessor of internal revenue, Columbia, Missouri. 
Oarr B. White, assessor of internal revenue, Georgetown, Ohio. 

Willard Slocum, assessor of internal revenue, Ashland, Ohio. 

Thomas J. Jordan, assessor of internal revenue, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Daniel G. Hay, assessor of internal revenue, Cairo, Illinois. 

John Boyd Headley, assessor of internal revenue, Morristown, New Jersey. 
John B Weaver, assessor of internal revenue, Ashville, North Carolina. 
L. B. Frieze, assessor of internal revenue, Providence, Rhode Island. 


APPENDIX D. 
OPINIONS OF THE EARLIER PRESIDENTS AND OTHERS. 
PRESIDENT WASHINGTON ON APPOINTMENTS TO THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Letter to a naturalized citizen applying for an office : 


Three things ought, in my opinion, principally to be regarded, namely, the fitness of char- 
acter to fill office, the comparative claims from the former merits and sufferings in service o 
the different candidates, and the distribution of appointments in as equal a proportion as 
might be to persons belonging to the different States in the Union. 
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Letter to Mary Wooster, widow of General Wooster. He begs to be relieved 
from the personal attendance of candidates for office, and adds : 


_ All that I require is (of candidates) the name and such testimonies with respect to abili- 
ties, integrity, and fitness as it muy be in the power of the several applicants to produce. 
Beyond this nothing, with me, is necessary or will be of any avail to them in my decision. 


Letter to Davia Stuart, New York, July 26, 1789: 


Nothing would give me greater pleasure than to serve avy of the descendants of General 
Nelson, of whose merits when living no man could entertain a higher opinion than I did. 
At the same time I must confess there are few persons of whom I huve no personal know)- 
edge or good information that I would take into my family, when many qualifications are 
necessary to fit them for the duty of it. * *° * Most clerkships will, ? presume, either 
by law or custom, be left to the appointment of their principals in office. Little expecta- 
tion, therefore, could Mr. Nelson, a stranger, have from this source. This latter considera- 
tion, added to the desire I feel of serving the son of my old friend and acquaintance, has 
induced me at all hazards to offer Mr. Thomas Nelson, his son, a place in my family. 


Letter to Bushrod Washington, New York, July 27, 1789 ; 


You cannot doubt my wishes to see you appointed to any office of honor or emolument in 
the new government to the duties of which you are competent; but however deserving you 
may be of the one you have suggested, our standing at the bar will not justify my nomi- 
nation of you as attorney to the federal district court in preference to some of the oldest and 
most esteemed general court lawyers in your own State who are desirous of this appoint- 
ment. 


Letter to Joseph Jones, New York, November 30, 1789: 


In every nomination to office I have endeavored, as far as my own knowledge extends, to 
make fitness of character my primary object. If with this the peculiar necessities of the appli- 
cant could be combined, it has been with me an additional inducement to the appointment. 
By these principles, in a proper degree, have I been influenced in the case of Mr. Griffin, 
who is not only out of uffice and in want of the emolument of one, but has been deprived of 
the former by my means, owing to an opinion which prevailed here at the time among our 
countrymen that his accepting the temporary appointment of commissioner to treat with the 
southern Indians would not bring him under the disqualifying act of Virginia; by which, 
however, it seems he has lost his station in the council of that State, and is now entirely out 
of employment. This circumstance, added to the knowledge of his having been a regular 
student of law, having filled an important office in the Union in the line of it, and being 
besides a man of competent abilities and of -pure character, weighed with me in the choice. 


Letter to William Fitzhugh, New York, December 24, 1789: 


Mr. Johnson has, as you supposed, declined the appointment of judgo to the district of 
Maryland, and I have lately appointed Mr. Vaca to fill that office. Mr. Thomas, whom 

ou recommend for that place, undoubtedly possesses all those qualifications which you 
ere ascribed to him, and so far as my own knowledge of that gentieman extends he is 
justly entitled to the reputation which be sustains. But in appointing persons to office, and 
more especially in the judicial department, my views have been much guided to those char- 
acters who have been conspicuous in their country, not only from an impression of their ser 
vices, but upon a consideration that they have been tried, and that a wider confidence would 
be placed in them by the public than in others, perhaps of equal merit, who had never been 
proved. 


Letter to John Armstrong, Philadelphia, February 6, 1791: 


Ip a word, to a man who has no ends to serve and no friends to provide for, nomination 
to office is the most irksome part of the executive trust. 


Letter to Monroe in reply to his letter opposing Hamilton’s nomination as 
minister to England, Philadelphia, April 9, 1796: 

In reply to your letter of yesterday, I can assure you with the utmost trath that I have 
no other object in nominating men to offices than to fill them with such characters as, in my 
judgment, or, when they are unknown to me, from such information as I can obtain from 
others, are best qualified to answer the purposes of their appointment. “ * * Bat 
as much will depend, among other things, upon the abilities of the person sent and his 
knowledge of the affairs of this country, &c., &c., &e. 


To Timothy Pickering, Secretary of War, (private,) Mount Vernon, Septem- 
ber 27, 1795: | 
I shall not, while I have the honor to administer the governinent, bring a man into yl 


office of consequence knowingly whose political tenets are adverse to the measures whic 
the general government are pursuing ; for this, in my opinion, would be a sort of political 
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suicide. That it would embarrass its movements is most certain. But of two men equally 
well affected to the true interests of their country, of equal abilities, and equally disposed 
to lend their support, it is the part of prudence to give the preference to him against whom 
the least clamor can be erhiteds 


Letter to Edward Carrington, (private and confidential,) Mount Vernon, 
October 9, 1795: 


In the appointments to the general offices of the government, my aim has been to combine 
ographical situation, and sometimes other considerations, with abilities and fitness of 
Lieen characters. 


ADEQUATE PAY TO SECURE COMPETENT OFFICERS. 


Washington’s speech to both houses of Congress, December 7, 1796 : 


The compensation to the officers of the United States in various instances, and in none 
more thanin respect to the most important stations, appears to call for legislative revision. The 
consequences of a defective provision are of serious import to the government. If private 
wealth is to supply the defect of public contribution, it will greatly contract the sphere within 
which the selection of characters for office is to be made, and will proportionately diminish 
the probability of a choice of men able as well as upright. Besides that, it would be repug- 
nant to the vital principles of our government, virtually tc exclude from public trusts talents 
and virtue, unless accompanied by wealth, 

If public servants, in the exercise of their official duties, are found incompetent or pursu- 
ing wrong courses, discontinue them. If they are guilty of malpractices in office, let them 
be more exemplarily punished. 


PRESIDENT JEFFERSON. 


Jefferson refused all offices to relatives. See Jefferson’s letter to J. Garland 
Jefferson, January 25, 1810, and other letters. 


Letter to Madison, November 29, 1820: 


This is the sample of the effects we may expect from the late mischievous law vacating 
every four years nearly all the executive officers of the government. It saps the constitu- 
tional and salutary functions of the President, and introduces a principle of intrigue and 
corruption which will soon leaven the mass, not only of senators, butof citizens. It is more 
bauetul thun the attempt which failed in the beginning of the government to make all officers 
irremovable but with ir consent of the Senate. This places every four years all appoint- 
ments under their power, and obliges them to act on every oue nomination. It will keep in 
constant excitement all the hungry cormorants for office, render them, as well as those in 

lace, sycophants to their senators, engage them in eternal intrigue to put out one and put 
im another, in cabals to scrap work; and make of them whatall executive directories become, 
mere sinks of corruption and faction. This must have been one of the midnight signatures 
of the President, when he bad not time to consider or even to read the law, and the more fatal 
as being irrepealable, but with the consent of the Senate, which will never be obtained. 


Letter to Monroe, March 7, 1801 : 


Deprivations of office, if made on ground of political principles alone, would revolt our new 
converts and give a body to Jeaders who now stand alone. Some, I know, must be made. 
They must be as far as possible done gradually, and bottomed on some malversation or inhe- 
rent disqualification. 


Letter to William B. Giles, March 23, 1801: 


Good men to whom there is no objection but a difference of political principle, practiced on 
f only as far as the right of a private citizen will justify, are not proper subjects of removal, 
except in the case of attorneys and marsbals. 


Letter to Elbridge Gerry, March 29, 1801: 


The instances [of his removals] will be few and governed by strict rule, and not party 
passion. The right of opinion shall suffer no invasion from me. Those who have acted 
ys have nothing to fear ; *  * * — those who have done ill, however, have nothing 

0 hope. 
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Letter to Levy Lincoln, October 25, 1802 : 


I still think our original idea as to office is best; that is, for obtaining a just participation 
on deaths, resignations, and delinquencies. 


Letter to Dr. Rush, March 24, 1801: 


Of the thousands of officers, therefore, in the United States, a very few individuals only, 
probably not twenty, will be removed, and these only for doing what they ought not to have 
done. I know that in thus stopping in the career of removal [he means on paritzan grounds } 
I shall Re great offence to many of my friends. That torrent has been pressing me heavily, 
an wil require all my force to bear up against; but my maxim is, ‘‘ fiat justitic, ruat. 
celum.”’ 


In a letter to General Knox, March 27, 1801, he expresses himself to the same 
effect. 


HENRY CLAY UPON THE SCRAMBLE FOR OFFICE. 


Henry Clay said in his speech in the Senate. January 26, 1832, in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Van Buren’s nomination as minister to England : 


I have another objection to this nomination. I believe, upon circumstances which satisfy 
my mind, that to this gentleman is principally to be ascribed the introduction of the odious 
system of proscription, for the exercise of the elective franchise, in the government of the 
United States. I understand that it is the system on which the party in his own State, of 
which he is the reputed head, constantly acts. He was among the first of the secretaries to 
apply that system to the dismission of clerks in his department, known to me to be highly 
meritorious, and among them one who is now a representative in the other house. Itisa 
detestable system, drawn from the worst periods of the Roman republic, and if it were to be 
perpetrator! the offices, honors, and dignities of the people were to be put up to a scram- 

le, and to be decided by the results of every presidential election—our government and: 
institutions, becoming intolerable, would finally end in a despotism as inexorable as that of 
Constantinople. 


Josiah Quincy thus describes the office-seeking members of Congress, in a 
speech made in the House of Representatives on the 30th day of January, 1811: 


But as to that other class of persons who are open, notorious solicitors of office, they give 
occasion to reflections of a very different nature. This class of persons, iu all times past, 
have appeared, and (for I say nothing of times present) in all future will appear on this and 
on the other floor of Congress, creatures who, under the pretense of serving be people, are, in 
fact, serving themselves; creatures who, while their distant constituents, good, easy men, 
industrious, frugal and unsuspicious, dream in visions that they are laboring for their 
country’s welfare, are in truth sponding their time mousing at the doors of the palace or the 
crannies of the departments, and laying low snares to catch, for themselves and their rela- 
tives, every stray office that flits by them. For such men, chosen in their high and respon- 
sible trust, to whom have been confided the precious destinies of the people, and who thus 
openly abandon their duties, and set their places and their consciences to sale, in defiance of 
the multiplied, strong, and tender ties, ” which they are bound to their country, I have 
no language to express my contempt. have never seen, and I never shall see, any of 
these notorious solicitors of office, for themselves or their relatives, standing on this or the 
other fluor, bawling or bullying, or coming down with dead votes in support of executive 
measures, but I think I see a hackney laboring for hire, in 8 most degrading service ; a poor 
earth-spirited animal, trudging in his traces, with much attrition of the sides and induration 
of the membranes, encouraged by the special certainty that, at the end of his journey, he 
shall have measured out to him his proportion of provender. 

But I have heard that the bare suggestion of such corruption was a libel upon this House 
and upon this people. I have heard that we were, in this country, sc virtuous that we were 
above the influence of these allurements; that beyond the Atlantic, in old governments, 
such things might be suspected, but that here we were too pure for such guilt, too innocent 
for such suspicions. 

Mr. Chairmen, I shall not hesitate, in spite of such popular declamation, to believe and 
follow the evidence of my senses, and the concurrent testimonies of contemporaneous 
beholders. I shall not, in my estimation of character, degrade this people below, nor exalt 
them far above, the ordinary condition of cultivated humanity. And of this be assured, that 
every system of conduct, or course of policy, which has for its basis an excess of virtue in 
this country, beyond what human nature exhibits in its improved state elsewhere, will be 
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found, on trial, fallacious. Js there on this earth any collection of men in which exists a more 
intrinsic, hearty, and desperate love of office or place, aetarepe fat places? Is there any im 
which place and official emolument more certainly follow distinguished servility at elections, 
or base scurrility in the press? And as to eagerness for the reward, what is the fact? Let, 
now, one of your great office-holders, a collector of the customs, a marshal, & commissioner 
of loans, a postmaster in one of your cities, or any officer, agent or factor for one of 
your Territories or public Iands, a person holding a place of minor distinction but of consid- 
erable profit, be called on to pay the last debt of nature, the poor man shall hardly be 
dead, he shall not be cold long, before the Sor pee is in the coffin, the mail shall be crowded 
to repletion with letters, and certificates, and recommendations, and representations. and 
every species of standing sychophantic solicitation, by which obtrusive mendicity seeks 
charity or invites compassion. hy, sir, we hear the clamors of the craving animals at the 
treasury trough here im this capitol. Such running, such jostling, such wriggling, such 
clambering over one another’s backs, such squealing because the tub is so narrow and the 
company is so crowded. No, sir, let us not talk of stoical apathy towards the things of the 
national treasury, either in this people or their representatives or senators. 


APPENDIX E. 
TESTIMONY OF THE PRESS, REVIEWS, &c. 


From the Chicago Tribune: 
THE CIVIL SERVICE OF TRE UNITED STATES. 


Taking for text the bill introduced in the last Congress by Mr. Jenckes, a writer in the 
.current number of the North American Review commences an instructive article on the 
civil service in the United States with the words: ‘‘The condition of our civil service is 
deplorable.” The statement is true. The picture the reviewer draws of the character and 
qualifications of our red-tape gentry is calculated to excite the just indignation of the people 
and to engago the considerate attention of every politician who is a statesman. For a gen- 
eration before the war the essential qualification for the public service was an unconditional 
devotion to slavery. The atmosphere of Washington was pestilential. The intellectual 
inactivity and moral debasement could only be withstood by the most vigorous natures. 
And the writer claims that this state of things, than which nothing could be worse, has been 
but little improved. The departments are still ‘‘ mental dormitories ;” prison and school-boy 
discipline take the place of intellectual vitality, while self-respect and ambition are generally 
wanting. Tho writer would have us believe that the officers of our civil service, with few 
exceptions, constitute a class of privileged imbeciles, and that the civil service is a burean 
of favored ignorance and preferred incompetency. 

Such charges as these the writer sustains ty incontrovertible facts. Our civil service 
system, or non-system, is radically vicious. While the requirements for the United States 
military and naval gervice are such as to attract the highest talent, and to stimulate the 
noblest ambition, our  pigtene and civil service, in connection with which are the most 
important positions in the government, are left to the favoritism of partisans. Merit and 
ability are supplanted by false notions of political gratitude. Men of the most diverse 
abilities, or of various grades of incompetency, at different times hold the same office. 
Public officers engaged in the same work are frequently unknown to each other. There is 
BO esprit de corps, no harmony of action, no common end, save the too frequent unity of 
selfish interest. Whatever party is in power there is the same scrambling for spoils, the 
same seeking for the offices in the “‘ gift” of a successful candidate. 

The remedy proposed is the plan of competitive examination proposed by Mr. Jenckes. 
Of all civilized nations, the United States alone has not adopted such a system. Even 
Turkey, whose government the world is so unanimous to condemn to decadence and disso- 
lution, appoints officers to its civil service according to a scale of merit. In Russia there are 
fourteen grades in the organization of the civil service. England, later to adopt this system, 
accomplishes its work with few officials and no fraud. France, since the First Napoleon, 
has maintained the system the Emperor advocated, ‘‘that all public offices should be filled 
by the most competent persons,” and in all the vicissitudes in that most chaugeful fabric— 
the French government—the judicial and civil service form the only historic links which 
connect the present with the past. But it is in Germany, we are told, that the benefits of 
this system are most clearly manifest, and where it has reached its most perfect development. 
The rigid economy and system in this branch of the Prussian government contributed not a 
little to the recent wonderful development of strength, and evabled Prussia successfully to 
carry on & war without extra taxation. In Prussia every candidate for civil and diplomatic 
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office must present his university diploma and pass a rigid examination. Once entered on 
this career the conditions of promotion are well-directed ambition and studious labor, with 
the prospect, in case of disability or old age, of an honorable retirement with a pension. 
From this class consuls, ambassadors, and diplomatists are recruited. In this department 
of the government some of the best talent of the nation is engaged, and to the cultivated 
minds of the European civil service, enriched by practical experience, the world is indebted 
for many of those works on social science which form the unconscious basis of so much of 
modern government. Stealing is rendered as unprofitable as it is dishonorable, and fraud is 
almost unknown. There are special courses of study for officers in this service. Political 
science, taxation, finance, and political economy are subjects of thorough investigation. 
The excise man must know something of chemistry, the treasurer of finance, the custom- 
house officer of commerce and tariffs. The civil and diplomatic service are as much a pro- 
fession and convey as much distinction and honor as the naval and military profession, It 
is the introduction of a similar system that is advocated in the article above mentioned, and 
which we deem worthy of careful attention. It is neither ‘‘independent” nor ‘* American,’ 
nor anything of the sort, wilfully to remain in ignorance, nor is it a signal proof of patriot- 
ism to reject the lessons offered us by the experience of older nations. 

To the adoption of a system of competitive examination founded on the experience of 
other nations, only two possible objections can be made: one, that a bureaucracy would be 
thus created; a second, ard one which presents more difficulties, is, that politicians would 
have fewer offices to dispose of. 

The fear of an American bureaucracy as 4 result of & competitive system is absurd. 
‘Whatever may be the tendency in some countries of continental Europe, we certainly need 
not fear a civil army feeding at the manger of the state. The humblest clerk would be as 
much a candidate for the presidency then as now, and, in the majority of cases, with vastly 
superior qualifications. deed, the writer above referred to infists that there would not be 
& worse bureaucracy than the present system, which, in fact, has all dangers of a bureau- 
cracy in that the officers are ‘‘incompetent and practically irresponsible.” The names of 
the occupants of office change, but their characters do not, and rotation in office does not 
materially alter the condition of things. There remains the same unambitious oligarchy of 
incompetents. ‘ The political or partisan reasons for opposition to such a change are more 
apparent than real. If congressmen have fewer places at their disposal they will bave 
more peace of their lives, fewer bores at their heels, and fewer soreheads threatening ven- 
geance on them at the next election. Four-fifths of the labor, worry, and anxiety of a con- 
gresyman’s career under the present system comes from importunities of office beggars. 
Time which should be devoted to public business is wasted in racing from one department 
b. another to satisfy the demands of this numerous and increasing tribe, or in listening to 
their stories or answering their letters. We believe that any member of the majority party 
in Congress would gladly consent to lose one-half of his salary if he could thereby free 
himself of the perpetual teasing of applicants for office. 

It has been intimated that Mr. Wells, the Commissioner of the Revenue, will make some 
important recommendations on this subject in his forthcoming repot, having special refer- 
ence to the efficiency of the revenue service. We trust that Congress will take the matter 
into earnest consideration, and will not be satisfied with reforming a single department of 
the government, but carry the principle through every grade of the public service, that 
intelligence, honesty, and capacity are the first requisites for civil appointment, and that 
when a man shows himeelf faithful and competent he shall not be liable to removal for 
political reasons. 


From the North American Review: 


The United States have gone through a formidable convulsion, the outbreak of which was 
fomented to a great extent ie wrong men in wrong places; by faithless and reckless public 
officers at home and abroad; by a demoralization of the public service, which was at the 
same time the cause and the effect of treasonahle practices and debasement of appointments 
to public offices to the vilest uses. The moral atmosphere of the land is now gradually 
clearing up. The destructive ers is drawing to a close, and the constructive era is begin- 
ning to dawn. We have purged our civilization from the degrading system of slavery. We 
are now impelled by all the considerations which are sacred to the lover of his country’s 
fame to complete this task by reforming those evils in the public service of the country 
that grew up to a great extent under the fatal influence of sham democratic and slave-state 
‘gupremacy. In a recent debate in the House of Lords on the subject of the English Reform 

b i Earl Spencer referred very pointedly to the unwillingness of able and noble men to 
accept public service under democratic institutions. The fallacy of oa propos tion remains 
to be demonstrated by this republic, and it can and will be demonstrated. 

Under a new system, offering adequate pay to the competent, and based upon the prin- 
ciple of open, competitive examination, young men of talent and ambition would seek public 
offices; and the same amount of intelligence that distir ~~ other avenues of Ameri- 
can activity would appear in the civil service. As th in efficiency its cost 
would diminish, inasmuch as ten competent persons, * might easily do 
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the work of a hundred incompetent persons at low salaries. Indeed, it is estimated af 
high authority that a saving of millions of dollars might in this manner be effected annually. 

t may, on the whole, be said of England and other countries, that the civil service suffers 
as much from the incompetency of the highest officers as from that of the, subordinate 
employés. 

n the foreign service of England much improvement has taken place in the subordinate 
branches, the secretaries of legation being subjected to a severeexamination. But the heads of 
the legations themselves, having been secretaries at a period when such stringent tests had not 
yet been introduced, are in many instances comparatively inferior men, often of elegant man- 
ners and social accomplishments, but not proficient in the higher branches of statesmanship 
and cosmopolitan culture, and thus incapable of grappling with the mauifold relations of 
fereign countries, and unable to give to their own government comprehensive views of the 
id ath countries to which they are accrodited. 

n France, the great political and social revolution of 3789 led to a revolution in the 
French civil service. The first Napoleon confirmed and established the principle that all 
ee offices should be filled by the most competent persons. The system of examination 

as since been improved by Victor Cousin, the emiuent philosopher and minister of public 
instruction in 1840, under whose auspices Mr. K. Labvulaye, since so well known in this 
country by his sympathy with American institutions, made a thorough examination of the 
systems of civil service in the various states of Germany. Mr Laboulaye’s report, (appended 
to thatof the congressional committee, ) embodying the result of his careful investigations, has 
given & new impetus to tho further improvement of the French civil service. 

As far, however, as the highest officers of the state are concerned, they are liable to be 
changed by the caprice of the Emperor. But these arbitrary changes do not affect the civil 
service of France. This moves on with the regularity of clockwork and the inflexibility of 
fate. Ina country liable as France was and is to be tossed about by political storms, the 
civil service may be said to be, next to the courts of law, the only organization which sur- 
vives all changes, and furnishes an historic link between the past, present, and future 
generations. 

The German states, particularly Wurtemburg and Prussia, are more advanced than any 
other country in their system of examination. 

In Russia all the government officers have grades. There are fourteen grades, all of them 
implying the rights of nobility, the fourteenth grade being the lowest in the scale. No one 
can be appointed to a public office in Russia without furnishing certificate of college educa- 
tion, and the offices are assigned according to the educational qualifications. Persons 
without such qualification are not entitled to any grade, but they may fill lower offices, as 
those of copyists, &c. They may be promoted, however, and there are not a few instances 
of copyists rising to the highest offices. Russia, however, is far from being purged of the 
abuses of favoritism, and the public offices swarm with mere parasites. But the principle 
of the civil service is, at any rate, established upon a sound theory, and the efforts of the 
present Russian government are strenuously directed to the enforcement of its practice. 

In Greece, no person is admitted to the public service unless he has graduated at a uni- 
versity. In Italy, Portugal, Spain, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, as in the German states, 
qualification tests prevail, together with the system of promotion. As an instance of this 
it may be mentioned that three of the foreign ministers residing at present at Washington, 
namely, those of France, Spain, and Portugal, bad all held the post of director of their 
respective foreign departments previous to their nomination as ministers to the United 
States; and served in all the subordinate capacities of the foreign bureau before they 
attained to their present ambassadorial position. Lord Lyons, formerly English minister at 
Washington, has recently attained to the most exalted position in his profession by being 
appointed ambassador to the Tuileries, after having served from his earliest life in the vari- 
ous subordinate offices of the diplomatic service. 

In the remote east—in China and Japan—the persons employed in the government offices 
ere the most learned men of the empires; and the perpetuity of the ancient civilization of 
these remarkable countries may be in part ecomnnial for by the character of their civil ser- 
vice organization. 

Evon in the mongrel empire of the Sultan of Turkey a test of qualification is insisted 
upon. To be sure, a pachaship may be wasted upon 6 favorite of the Sultana, and the 
governorship of a large province upon a hanger-on of the Porte or a partisan of the Grand 
Vizier; but smaller offices in Turkey and Egypt are generally bestowed only upon qualified 
candidates, accomplished Greeks, Armenians, or Levantines, who are as remarkuble for 
their proficiency in languages and their general attainments as the Turkish or Egyptian 
‘*head”’ of the department is generally notorious for his ignorance. Tn fact, there is seals , 
a civilized country without a system of examination and promotion in the dispensation of its 
public offices. 

Ours is probably the only country in the world where it does not exist in the civil service, 
though it exists in our military and naval service, the stringent discipline and efficiency of 
whic are well known to all Americans. No doubt, the so-called localization of offices and 
political influences have heretofore impeded reform, nor do we desire to disregard this influ- 
ence. Dlinois, for instance, or Wisconsin, would be justified in complaining if their citi- 
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zens were studiously kept out of all public offices, so that they might be filled exclusively 
by citizens of Massachusetts or of New Hampshire. The proper theory of the matter is, 
tbat all States should have the same right to competition, and that rejection should not take 
place Hpon any other ground excepting that of disqualification. 

Another argument against the reform of the present chaos is the fear of a permanent 
bureaucracy, and of the anti-republican tendencies of such permanent institutions. We 
entertain no such apprehensions. A permanent bureaucracy is only dangerous when it is 
incompetent and Peeuoy, irresponsible. We have already shown to what a great degree 
our service is now practically irresponsible, and we will proceed to show that it is a perma- 
nent institution, that we actually now have a permanent bureaucracy. 

In the absence of a qualification test, it matters very little whether the incumbents of 
poole offices represent the outgoing or the ingoing administration. If Jones, appointed in 

357, is of the same calibre as Smith, nominated in 186}, and Brown, in 1865, the fact of 
permanency is not in the least impaired by Jones being superseded by Smith, or by Brown 
supplanting Smith. Jones, Smith, and Brown, though three different persons, are, in point 
of fact, one and the same individuality as far as their unqualified office-holding and their 
unfitness are concerned. This, indeed, is the worst of all bureaucracies, when the hydra- 
headed brood of office-holders has positively one head, as far as qualification is concerned, 
and that head a dead-head. Unfitness is consequently perpetuated to such an extent that, 
although Jones is removed, and Smith dies, and Brown resigns, and White is promoted, the 
permanency of stupidity is more and more consolidated as time passes on and generation 
succeeds generation. The spectre ‘‘red tape,” which we all imagined to have been buried 
amidst the rubbish of antediluvian monarchies, is thus actually haunting the public offices 
of the republic. The American citizen, buoyant with capacity, impatient of pedantry, finda 
himself, on crossing the threshold of government offices, suddenly transferred from the nine 
teenth century of steam and eieerasrs to ‘‘the good old times of King George the Fourth.” 


From the National Quarterly Review : 


The change in the condition of our national finances requires a proportionate change in 
our civil service; in our Boce old times, happily gone now, never to return, publie officers 
were little more than clerks, and the employés of a large commercial house would not have 
exchanged places with them. Strangers to the public, the public neither knew nor cared 
to know them. To be an officer in the civil service of the United States was to live ‘‘the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot.” Offices were really hereditary, and the traditional 
families lived on elegant incompetencies, preserving their names from pupular praise or 
reproach by doing 4s little as their offices allowed ; that little was less than enough to keep 
them from rusting, but nobody expected more. Now the scene is changed; they are no 
longer mere subordinates, supernumeraries in the drama of public affairs; they are become 
actors of the first importance; they administer the law; tnserviunt, non serviurt. Their 
duties and their number have grown into equal importance. The army of officers of the 
internal revenue are, to a great extent, judges to themselves and the public, who have to 
deal with them, and nobody escapes; they decide on matters and on amounts of prodigious 
variety and extent; their office is, in many respects, more delicate than that of judges in the 
courts, for in the cases which they decide the government is at once judge At prosecutor ; 
its officers must have impartiality and ability enough not to fail either as judges or as officers, 
not to injure either the government or the individual, not to forget what is due the treasury 
and what the citizen. 

It is, therefore, just, right, and necessary to exact of those who are appointed to these 
offices knowledge and experience, as well as to require a thorough preliminary test of their 
fitness for appointmeot. It will no longer do to dismiss 8 tried and capable officer, like a 
house servant, with his month’s wages. The higher the office, the less should change be 
allowed to please political adherents or to gain them. The civil service to be good, must be 
permanent; slow it may be in promotion, and severe in its requirements, but fixed, certain, 
safe, and dependent only on merit, capacity and good behavior. 

The recent legislation on this subject by Congress was the first step in the right direction; 
Mr. Jencks’s bill is the second; but the one without the other is incomplete and unsafe. 
One of the least pleasing facts of our present condition is the enormous number of candidates 
for public places; whatever may be the cause, the first result should be to require of every 
candidate, as conditions precedent to considering his claims for office, some test of his capa- 
city; then from among those who have stood this examination, and that of antecedents and 
qualifications, to select the fittest, and finally to insure to men thus chosen the position they 
have earned, permanently, with the prospect of promotion according to merit and seniority. 

As matters now stand, the amount of capacity required for any or all of the thousands of 
places that are in the appointment of the national government seems to be measured 
jnversely in proportion to the duties to be fulfilled. The very phrase that has grown into 
fashion of “‘ offices in the Bs of the sppointing power, negafives the real truth of office as 
an employment in which the labor and the reward are fairly balanced. What merchant or 
manufacturer talks of the clerkships ‘‘in his gift?’’ He looks for the best man for the work 
to be done, pays a fair price, and builds up between them a tie of interest that grows with 
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every succeeding year. A lawyer may not practice without a license, nor a doctor without 
a diploma, lest private and individual interests suffer, but the welfare of the whole public is 
staked on the chances of getting men good enough for the civil service. a 

* ® 


The example once set in the civil service of the United States will be followed in that of 
each State, and of the municipal and other local subdivisions; cities and counties will join 
States and the general government in a wholesome rivalry to make civil-service employment 
all that it should be, and in turn civil service will provide public officers as they should be. 
Political instruction and education for the civil service will become necessary; schools and 
colleges will add them to their course of study ; special schools will be begun and supported ; 
the public generally will be benefited by the opportunity and the occasion for learning _ 
anew its political duties; those who complete their studies will be rewarded by appointments, 
and baving secured them by examination will continue their studies, making a practical 
application of them to the duties of their office, and doing those duties all the better for the 
prospect of a future secured to them by making promotion the reward of further teste of 
advanced studies. 


From the Tobacco Leaf, New York: 
HOW TO PREVENT OFFICIAL CORRUPTION. 


In a recent article we took oecasion to point out and rege the universal corruption which 
revails in this country among our public men and officials. While it is true that, so far as 
pe administration of the internal revenue system is concerned, much of this venalness may 
e properly laid at the door of that system itself, holding out, as it does at every turn, induce- 
ments and temptations to fraud, there is a more remote cause of the evil which no modifica- 
tion or improvement of that system would altogether remove. The real fault lies in the 
improper selection of men to fill places of ats trust, and the cause of this improper selec- 
tion is political favoritism. Here we get the kernet of this reeking mass of corruption. The 
arty axiom, ‘‘ To the victors belong the spoils,’”” has wrought greater injury to the republic, 
y forcing weak, dishonest, and incapable men into places of trust and power, than all the 
material evils which have befallen her since the memorable Fourth of July, 1776. Indeed, it 
has now come to such a Saas that no man can be chosen to public office among us unless he 
is willing to bind himself to fill the lucrative positions under him by the si pel aueny of cer- 
tain party followers—the jackals of the political camp—who are chosen without the slightest 
regard to their capacity for discharging the duties of the office, and whose only recommenda- 
tion is that they have stooped lower and plunged deeper into the dirty tides of a popular 
campaign than any of their competitors. & course no man of principle will bind himself to 
such a line of action, and the vonsequence is that he is thrust aside for some more available 
candidate. That this is repeated at the recurrence of every general election every one at all 
acquainted with the subject must know. What wonder, then, that our public officials, from 
the President downwards, are smitten with this moral disease? Party is elevated above prin- 
ciple, and, although we rejoice that we have had a few Chief Magistrates who have been com- 
paratively free from such influences, the majority have succumbed more or leas to this evil 
geuius of our public affairs. It may seem quixotic to imagine that there will ever come a 
time when our pone men will adopt for their motto the noble sentiment of Henry Clay—a 
sentiment which ought to be engraved in every public office in the land—'‘I had rather be 
right than President ;”’ but we have not yet given up all hope of seeing our polluted officials 
rising from the slough in which they are at present involved and placing themselves on the 
high ground of an honest, faithful discharge of their duties, untrammelled by party affilia- 
tions. 

If it is asked what remedy we propose for the present deplorable state of things, we 
answer, the taking the appointment to public positions, as far as possible, out of the hands 
of the politicians, who get themselves chosen to the most responsible and remunerative posi- 
tions under government, and lodging it in a board of commissioners, who shall be known as 
the board of civil] service commissioners, and who shall be composed of men above the reach 
of political corruption, if sueh are to be found. This civil service—resembling that of Great 
Britain—shall include all our foreign and diplomatic appointments and the organization of 
the different bureaus at Washington. To take away even so much power of appointment 
from the present incompetent and corrupt hands would be to inaugurate a reform among our 
officials the good results of which would be incalculable. The appointments of the civil 
service commissioners should be made solely on the ground of merit, and should only be 
made after a proper examination as to the general attainments and particular qualifications 
of the applicant for the position desired. Should such an examination but be generally 
established, what might we not hope for the future? Take, for example, the appointees to 
positions as inspectors under the internal revenue law. The earnest inquirer will ardly find 
® district throughout the country in which there are not many officials who know scarcel 
anything of the duties they have undertaken to discharge; and not a month passes in a 
letters are not received by the heads of the department containing the most childish and 
logical inquiries with reference to the provisions and construction of the law, which a 
school-boy of twelve would be ashamed to propound. | 
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But not only should the applicant for a situation in the civil service of the government be 
properly examined, he should be properly paid and provision made for him when, from 
or disease, he has become unable to pro ay ischarge his duties. As we have frequently 
remarked, the crying evil in the internal revenue department, and in other branches of ofh- 
cial trust, is the inefficient: remuneration of the employés. No man of proper business 
qualifications can afford to give up his regular calling for the small returns and insecure 
position of a government employé, and thus these positions fall into the hands of men whose 
services would be dear at any price. Civil service positions should be well paid, and an 
honest and intelligent discharge of duty should be required in return. A man should feel 
that he has a sure situation for his working days, and that he and bis will be properly cared 
for when he can work no longer. This is the arrangement adopted by the Hritish govern- 
ment, and both salaries and pensions are carefully and equitably adjusted, and based on the 
amount and quality of the service rendered. 

We are glad to see that this important subject has already attracted the attention of our 
legislators, a bill—of which, however, we have not been able to procure a copy—having been 
introduced into Congress during its last-winter session providing for the establishment of a 
civil service bureau such as we have here indicated. ith such machinery organized, we 
should not, when travelling abroad, be constantly put to the blush by meeting American 
diplomatic representatives utterly ignorant of the language of the court to which they are 
accredited sed} of the country to w ich they are sent. Such appointments are, unfortunately, 
very common, but they are none the less disgraceful and a stain upon the national escutcheon. 
With the organization of such a service the holding of pubiic offices wuuld be, in a measure, 
taken out of the hands of incompetent men, and a dignity be given to the public service - 
unknown before. ‘ As at present managed, we should regret to see any friend of ours accept 
& situation under government, unless he possessed an independent income of his own, as we 
are certain that his integrity would be assailed by the most powerful temptations, and that 
even should these be successfully resisted, the vicious principle of ‘‘ rotation in office ” would 
oust him from his position at the next turn of the political wheel. These facts have caused 
office-seecking to be gonerally regarded as no better than s genteel kind of begging, and 
applicants as a set of worthless beings unable to procure any more permanent or remunera- 
tive means of livlihood. Thus true it is that public service has fallen low down in the public 
estimation, aud the republic is suffering daily incalculable injury from. a continuance of such 
a state of things. We might, were it necessary, go back to the days of the Pilgrims, and 
even later, when only the best men—best both in point of intellect and morality—were chosen 
to fill the places of public trust, and trace the gradual departure from that high standard 
until we reach the low level of the present day. But suffice it to say that this point has 
been reached, and that there is no bope for the future unless the people take hold of this 
monster corruption by the throat and insist that he shall be ousted trom the high official 
places of the land. Well may Pope's lines be applied him: 

Vice is a monster of wach hideous mien 
That to be hated needs but to be seen; 
But, seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endaure, then pity, then embrace. 

We have embraced too long already; now jet us have a look at virtue'’s beautiful and 

benign countenance. : 


From the Newark Daily Advertiser : 
THE CIVIL SERVICE BILL. 


Mr. Jenckes, of Rhode Island, has a bill now pending in the House of Representatives, 
roviding for an entire change in the present system of appointments to public offices. 
very body knows what the present system is. It hardly raises a question as to the capacity 
or integrity of an applicant, and makes official eosin exclusively the reward of partisan 
service. Ever since the time of Jackson, and the assertion of Governor Marcy that ‘‘to the 
victors belong the spoils,” the inauguration of 6 President has been the signal for a general 
removal of those who hold, and a general scramble for the successorship of those who want, 
an office. During the present administration, it has been loudly and offensively proclaimed 
that those who eat the President’s bread and butter must fight his battles, and so sweeping 
were the changes, and so little did they ae any qualification other than devotion to ‘‘ my 
policy,” that it is no exaggeration to say thet the national treasury has suffered losses to the 
amount of hundreds of millions from the substitution of dishonest and incompetent men for 
experienced and honorable officers. 
he army and navy, except to a very limited extent, during the great rush for shoulder 
straps incident to the war, have been almost entirely free from this evil. It is fair to say 
that as now organized and managed, the regular army is made up as exclusively as possible 
of men of capacity and integrity. It is very rarely indeed that its honor has been clouded 
by dishonest acts on the part of its officers, and the same statement may be truthfully extended 
to the navy. Yet these officers are not extravagantly paid, nor are they without those naa 
ations to which so many men yield in the civil service. The fact that they are so generally 
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honest is due to their training, to the method of their appointment, and above all to the fact 
that, so trained and appointed, they have naturally acquired a high sense of professional 
honor. Their social position depends almost entirely upon their rank and reputation in the 
service, and not upon the style in which they live. 

Mr. Jenckes’s so-called civil service bill proposes to apply to the civil officers the same 
rules of appointment that now obtain in the army and navy. Candidates for positions in 
the Treasury, the Interior Department, or the Post Office are to be required to pass 4 strin- 
gent examination, in competition with other applicants; and measures are also propused to 
ascertain the general fitness and integrity of the candidate. There is nothing impossible 
about this; nothing even that can be considered inconvenient. It would require no great 
skill to devise a system of examination in accounts, in fiscal science, and in the history of 
ireasury operations which would fairly test the prety of & young man to enter upon the 
duties of a clerkship under Mr. McCulloch. In the diplomatic service, so often disgraced 
by the uncouth ignorance of men who ‘‘ must be provided for,” the same rale should apply. 
They should be able to speak either French or the language of the country to which they 
are destined; they should be familiar with the customs observed in national negotiations, 
and, especially in consulates, they should be proficient in knowledge of the commerce of the 

ort to which they seek to be assigned. We are glad to know that Senator Patterson, of 
ew Hampshire, is preparing a -bill to do for the foreign service just what Mr. Jenckes is 
trying to do for the civil service at home. 

Under such a plan of competitive examination, with the added condition that appointees 
shall hold office during good behavior, a commission would be a certificate of character as a 
gentleman, entitling the holder to social position and recognition. The different bureaus 
would naturally draw to themselves men of purity and refinement. An espret de corps sim- 
_ ilar to that existing in the army and navy would soon arise, and promotions would be looked 

upon as the regular reward of a faithful discharge of duty, so that there would be little dis- 
position to change or retire. But the greatest benefit would be found in the removal of a 
terribly corrupting influence from our popular elections. Many people now vute for a can- 
didate because, in event of his election, they will have a claim upon him for some subordi- 
nate position. The taint of self-aggrandizement runs through our whole political system. 
A bad man in power has a controlling influence over all his inferiors. Their food and shel- 
ter and the comfort of their families depend upon his favor. There is nothing more melan- 
choly or more degrading, in our conceptions of human nature, than the timid subservience 
of the office-holder who changes his political opinions with every election, and thinks, acts, 
and votes with an eye single to his livelihood. There are other arguments that will suggest 
themselves, and we hope that they are sufficiently obvious to induce the passage, in Con- 
gress, of the civil service bill of Mr. Jonckes, and the foreign service bill which Senator Pat- 
terson is about to iutroduce. We shall have a purer political atmosphere when they become 
laws. 


From the Iron Age, New York: 


NECESSITY OF CHANGE IN THE MANNER OF APPOINTMENT AND CONTROL OF REVENUE 
OFFICIALS. 


We pppend ® memorial adopted at the Cleveland convention, praying Congress for a 
thorough change in the manner of appointing officers for the collection of internal revenue, 
and pointing out the evils attending the present system of collection. We suggest to our 
exchanges that they copy this memorial, and ures upon their readers the importance of having 
it extensively signed and sent forward without delay to Congress. ‘The subject is one of the 
deepest and most pressing importance, as the incapacity and venality of the persons charged 
with the duty of collecting our excise taxes are so great as not only to have become a great 
national disgrace, but to threaten even the demoralization of the government itself. If a 
system cannot be devised by which men may be compelled to deal honestly with the public 
moneys intrusted to their charge, we may fear for the permanence of our institutions and the 
safety of the country, and no subject requires prompter or more judicious treatment than this 
at the hands of Congress. The following memorial (prepared by Mr. E. B. Ward, of 
Detroit) is just in time, and we hope it will receive a million signatures from all sections of 
the country. We trust the suggestion we make will be attended to. 


MEMORIAL. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in Congress assembled: 


Your memorialists beg leave most respectfully to represent that the belief has become 
universal throughout the United States, that the interests of this country demand a great and 
decided change in the mode of appointments and removals, and in the qualifications of all 
others who are selected to execute the laws for the disbursement of the moneys belonging 
to the United States. The evils of the present eystem are so patent and so gross that the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue both admit the impos- 
sibility of conducting the revenues and treasury of the country creditably or satisfactorily 
with officers appointed under the present plan. 

All the ablest and most sagacious statesmen of the country, including Jefferson, Calhoun, 
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Clay, Morehefld, Benton, Webster, and hosts of others, have during the time of their great- 
est political power lent the whole force of their influence and eloquence to cusnge & system 
that, in the language of a most able and searching report to Congress on this subject, says: 
‘‘That the present system of appointments is fettered by conditions destructive of the inde- 
pendence, reproachful to the patriotism, humiliating to the pride, degrading to the character 
of an American citizen,” and it is patent to every one conversant with this subject that the 
time has already arrived when (as predicted by those far-seeing men) the finances of the 
nation can no longer be successfully managed by the men who seek and obtain appointment 
under the present crude mode of selection of public officials. It is true that some worthy men 
obtain office, but it is notorious that worth and fitness are the exceptions. The Secretary of 
the Treasury reports that large percentages of taxes on several of the leading articles subject 
to taxation are totally lost through the collusions and incapacity of the officials charged with 
their collection. 

It is time that a thorough system of examination into the moral and educational fitness of 
all candidates for office should be put in operation in this country, as it has been in all Euro- 
pean governments, and as is up keere in the able and practical report of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, under the head of ‘civil service.” : 

Believing that no subject will be presented to the consideration of Congress during its 
present session of more imperative importance to the well-being of this government than the 
one we now press upon yonr attention, we most respectfully solicit your earnest and early 
efforts for the removal of one of the greatest and most dangerous evils that now afflicts the 
overtaxed energies of this great nation, and threatens, if continued, the total demoralization 
of our whole collection system. 

The humiliating confession of the Secretary that this government cannot collect its rev- 
enues owing to the corruption of its officers, isa flagrant disgrace, and no time should be 
lost in making such a change as will wipe this shame from the records of the government. 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 


From the Boston Advertiser, February 6, 1868: 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser: 


It is a matter of encouragement to every true friend of our institutions that the attention 
of our legislators and business men is at cag a aati in the subject of that branch 
of our government known as the ‘civil service.” committee of Congress has the matter 
under advisement. They have prepared a bill well adapted to produce one of the greatest 
reforms of the age. In these times when men are feeling for the solid foundations whereon 
to rebuild, it is well that this important department should be remodelled and brought into 
harmony with the spirit of our institutions and the intelligence of the age. It is a work in 
which the United States ought to have been the pioneer, but unwittingly it has been delayed 
till even the conservative governments of Europe are far in advance of us. 

Time was when our government could afford—if a government ever could afford to tolerate 
an evil—to let its financial matters be managed in any way that would best suit the lax 
notions and convenience of those having them in charge. Its revenues were not only amply 
sufficient to meet all its demands, but were such that, after feeding all the parasites and 
vampires that naturally infested the system, it actuaily distributed among the people an 

accumulated surplus lying unused in its vaults. 

Bat times have changed. The nation is now deeply in debt. Taxes aro levied to meet 
our necessities. The people give s willing assent. The debt is theirs; the government is 
theirs; the officers of the government are their servants. Into the hands of these servants 
they give a free Aner to be on phae to the speedy cancellation of this debt. In doing this 
they saimand faithful effort and honest service in every department of the government, that 
no part of the revenue be diverted from its legitimate purpose; that no post of responsibility 
be encumbered by an inefficient servant; that no funds be squandered to support an inefficient 
system of service that has outlived the era it served, or that has been perverted from its legiti- 
mate purposes to subserve the interests of mere partisans, if not to feed broken down politi- 
cians at the government expense. 

We have before us a prolific source of evil in the matter of appointments to office. Look 
for a moment at the results following the appointment of a collector of customs at any of our 
larger ports of entry. While the new incumbent is yet without experience and with little 
knowledge possibly of the very first steps to be taken in the discharge of his new duties, to 
say nothing of the pressure of the daily routine of business devolving upon him, and the 
endless variety of perplexing questions involved in appeals from his decisions, and from 
other sources, to be considered and reported upon to the department, he finds himself sur- 
rounded with a clamorous horde of place-hanters who, like ASsop’s hungry swarm of flies, 
give him no peace till they gain a foothold where they hope to engorge themselves at the 
expense of the government. They haunt him not only at his office during the hours of busi- 
ness, but at the street corner, at his fireside, and in short at any place and at any hour of day 
or night when he may be reached. 
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Once in the coveted positions they find not only something to do but much fo learn before 
they ean begin to do. And here to the government st least is the beginning of trouble. All 
the world knows that in sach circumstances accounts were repeatedly retarned from the 

nts for correction, to the frequent mortification of the chief officer and the great 
hindrance of the public business, ; 

The business community are also included in the list of sufferers from this cause. Not a 
few ean bear testimony to the vexatious delays, the grievous annoyances, and sometimes the 
added expenses resulting from errors of construction or misinterpretations of the laws regu- 
lating the details of business by the nig pe if not incompetent, appointees that suc- 
ceed nearly every pew administration. I do not intend to imply that every new ad ter 
is undesirable, bat I do wish to be understood as being in favor of a system that shall make 
needed changes in such a manner that the public service shall not suffer thereby. The busi- 
ness of the government is not of a nature eo simple and obvious that a man can know by 
intuition jast how it is to be performed. Our business establishments, with a capital of a 
few thousand dollars, intrust their books and papers to no bookkeeper unleas he is qualified 
for the position by s previous thorough course of training. Bat bere is our government, an 
- immense business establishment with the care if not with a capitel of millions ef dollars, 
rete men to the care of its moneys and keeping of its accounts in a manner that, if 
followed hy ordinary business concerns, would ruin 999 out of every 1,000. 

The renowned Swartwout years ago demonstrated the imperfections of the system in one 
direction, and his imitators follow in so rapid succession at the present day it would seem to 
need no argument to convince the most incredulous of the imperative neceasity of a radical 
change in the entire system. 


From the Republican, Bellefontaine, Ohio: 


THE CIVIL SERVICE BILL. 


We are giad to know that this bill is gaining in favor with members of Congress, aud that 
it is now likely to be adopted. This measure provides for the examination of applicants for 
office, and makes their appointment dependent upon qualification and moral fitness and not 
on the favor of politicians or the political services of the applicant. If adopted the measure 
will do away with the greater part of the corruption in the government and pete sbout a 

urity in the administration of government affairs that has not existed since the day when 
veckina inaugurated the present conupt system of appointing men to office for party ser- 
vices without any regard to qualifications or fitness for positions. 

We know of no measure that would work a greater reform, or which we would more 
gladly see adopted, ‘ 


From the Round Table, New York, October 26, 1867: 


OUR CIVIL SERVICE. 


The most anomalous of #]1 our public officers is the Vice-President of the United States. 
The Paul Prys of the press give faithful accounts of the cabinet meetings, but with all their 
acuteness they have not yet been able to detect the Vice-President among the errs se 
who constitute that solemn conclave. But how can the Vice-President be expected to dis- 
cherge the duties which the Constitution assigns to bim in the event of the absence, sick- 
ness, removal, or death of the President if opportunities for familiarizing himself with the” 
functions of the Executive are altogether denied tohim? When President Washington made 
& journey, even of the shortest duration, he never left the White House without first install- 
ing in it Mr. Vice-President Adams as acting President during his absence. President John- 
son, on the other hand, has absented himself on several occasions from his post of duty 
without calling upon Mr. Vice-President Wade to officiate as President during his absence. 
The Vice-President having consequently nothing to do excepting during the session of Gon- 
grees, when he officiates as President of the Senate, we suggest that be may profitably be 
placed at the head of the civil service commissioners to be appointed whenever Mr. Jenckes’s 
civil service bill shall have become the law of the land. This will give the Vice-President 
something to do, and this functionary will cease to be @ mere walking gentleman on the 
stage of affairs, and become a pieempioyes public officer. The President might thus be 
relieved from attending personally to the selection of postmasters and other petty officials, 
and the time now wasted riche Executive in adjusting appointments and in granting iuter- 
views to supplicants for office might certainly be more worthily bestowed. The question 
who shall be postmaster at Kankakee or collector at Cohasset is no doubt one of transcend- 
ent magnitude, but we believe that the power of deciding upon it may safely be delegated to 
the Vice-President, while the President may employ bi peelf in deciding upon questions of 
Panther somewhat greater importance. ' 

Public opinion ie in this, as in most other respects, far in advance of politicians. The 
peeps are disgusted with the present condition of the civil service. and it is due to the intel- 
igence of American citizens that the public service of “ | Id be organized 
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upon the same pat of fitness and qualification which determines the appointment of 
persons to be employed in ity establishments. Yet it may Lah be asserted that more 
care is hestowed by a New York lady upon collecting evidences of the qualifications of her 
maid than by the politicians upon those of public officers. With a test of qualification once 
established by law, the whole official atmosphere of the republic will be delivered from the 
taint of incapacity and turpitude which now weighs upon it like a nightmare. We shall 
then have men for Presidents and Vice-Presidents and other public offices who come from 
the highest intellectual and moral spheres of society, instead of from tho very gutters and 
sink-holes of the land. This so lal was founded by the gentlemen of America, by men of 
the noblest culture of heart and mind. Society in the early days of the republic was con- 
trolled by gentlewomen and gentlemen whose influence kept vulgarity at a distance, and 
blended republican simplicity of manners and living with the most delightful social virtues 
and accomplishments. A thorough reform in the civil service, such as proposed in the civil 
service bill, with the Vice-President as chief commissioner, will do much to restore official 
service and society to something of its original purity and respectability. 

Thousands of educated young Americans, of gentlemanly nature and high attainments, 
who now are doomed to vegetate as briefless lawyers, idle divines, or unsuccessful mer- 
chants, would enter the lists as candidates for the civil service from the moment the latter 
shul] be based upon 4 principle of qualification that holds out a fair chance to their talents 
and aspirations. Dunces, imbeciles, and rogues would be excluded by proper tests of qual- 
ification which they must necessarily be sad to meet. Washington, the national capital, 
now the seat of all the riff-raff and the incapacities of the continent, would soon become 8 
city distinguished for its culture, if public officers, from the President and Vice-President 
down to the most obscure head of bureau and clerk, were selected from the most intellectual 
and refined, instead of from the most obtuse and coarse classes of citizens. Any one who 
doubts the propriety, not to ay the absolute necessity, of a change has only to visit Wash- 
ington on the eve of the meeting or during the session of Congress, or during some political 
excitement, and he will soon become legs incredulous. He will see the hotels and principal 
streets, the lobbies of Congress, the departments, and the White House thronged with mul- 
titudes of men and women who look as if they had escaped from some bagnio. The men 

_ will look dirty and sordid, and the women haggard and forbidding, to say no worse. These 
people are office-seekers or office-brokers. A Freisoer! unfamiliar with the chaotic condition 
of our civil service, might fancy that Botany Bay and the Dry Tortugas had poured out their 
inmates upon the capital These wild, uncouth men and miserable women crowd the parlors 
of the White House, clamoring for bread, as if the government of the United States were a 
poor-house, and offices meted out to the needy like alms. 

Evils of this kind can only be remedied by introducing tests of qualification and open 
competition. The thousands of individuals who now besiege the Executive and Congress 
and the departments in search of employment, without a shadow of qualification, should be 
left to the tender mercies of the charitable, if they cannot earn a living by honorable labor. 
The present system should be altogether abrogated. The power of appointment should be 
vested in the bands of a commissiun, who, as is proposed, shall decide as to the qualifica- 
tions of the candidates for the public service. The President, the heads of departments, 
and the members of Congress need al! their time for the proper discharge of their official 
duties. In relieving them from the present pressure for appointments to office, the public 
rervice will gain as much in efficiency, as far as the public men are concerned, as all other 
branches of the service will be purified and improved by limiting the tenure of office to 
successful competitors in openexamination. By effecting this reform, the way may be paved 
for a nobler era in American public life, and in American society. We may then possibly 
show the nations of the world that, unlike the democracies of antiquity, which were destroyed 
by bad and incompetent men, who, unhappily, monopolized office and power, the American 
republic has the wisdom to perpetuate its life by pressing into its service the best and most 
high-toned, and not the worst and most ill-bred of its citizens. 


From the New York Round Table, November 9, 1867: 


The country has been lately shocked by the discovery of frauds in the Treasury Printing 
Bureau, and a congressivnal committee is now in Washington fur the purpose of investigat- 
ing these charges. Frauds will, unfortunately, occur in the best regulated services, and it 
would be hazardous to assert that the contemplated reform of the civil service will render 
them altogether impossible. But this reform bids fair, at all events, to diminish the difficul- 
ties which exist in the present chaotic condition of the civil service, by substituting for an 
army of irresponsible office-holders persons who have gone through the ordeal of a public 
competitive examination and of such other tests as the civil service commissioners may deem 

roper to apply regarding the integrity and trustworthiness of the respective candidates. 
The Treasury Printing Bureau is an immense establishment in which hundreds of men and 
women are employed who are not responsible to the state. They are responsible only to an 
officer as irresponsible as they are, who cannot be removed or suspended excepting with the 
consent of the Secretary of the Treasury, who, in his turn, wields also an altogether irre- 
sponsible authority, he or bis predecessor having appointed the so-called Superintendent of 
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the Printing Bureau (who in the hierarchy of the treasury is only a clerk, thougb he actu- 
ally exercises the authority of a superintendent) without either the ihe or the con- 
sent of either house of Congress, or of any other responsible body or authority. 

Now, this is a dangerous state of things. In the midst of our free institutions we find 
official bureaus, the operations of which are wrapped in mystery and darkness because they 
are carried on by irresponsible employés, appointed by the arbitrary power of one man, and 
that one man in most cases ignorant in regard to their moral and mental status, and hardly 
knowing their names. And how is it possible that one man, howsoever watchful and able, 
anne for the competency and integrity of thousands of clerks, directors, and superin- 
tendents 7? 

In the eastern, western, and middle States, there are thousands of brave women who earn 
an honorable livelibood as teachers, and they hold a distinguished position among the most 
civilizing agencies of the country. The profession of teaching is sympathetic to woman- 
hood, and gives a worthy occupation to the mind. But the task of the female copyists in 
the departments, and the quasi-factory duties of the girls in the printing bureau, are of a 
far less elevating character, and produce rather a bad than a good influence. However, if 
women are overtaken by poverty in Washington, there is little choice between keeping a 
boarding-house or going to the Treasury or poor-house. Five out of six Washiugton women 
keep boarding- houses, and rents and living being high, while on the other hand the ten- 
dency of congressmen to keep house is increasing, this business is already overdone and 
precarious under the best circumstances. At the same time Washington contains a larger 
number of poor, genteel families, than any otker city of the Union north of Richmond, 
irom the fact that the salaries in government offices are not adequate for the support of a 
large family, and also from the accession of many helpless and reduced women of the south- 
ern States. The number of those ladies has increased a thousand-fold during and since the 
war, and they are ladies, too, who have not been brought up like those of the east and west, 
in such a manner as to fit them for teachers even if their intellectual and moral sympathies 
gravitated in that direction. Hence the immense rush to the government offices of women 
of all ages and all conditions, good, bad, and indifferent, and the cry is still they come. 
Yet there is no reason why, if there be no legalized system of competitive oxamination for 
the men who apply for offices, there should be a discrimination made among the women. 
Nor should women be excluded from the benefit of public employment because they are 
women, or receive less pay when they give the same quantity and quality of work as men 
because they are women. Yet we have said enough for the present to explain the peculiar 
circumstances which increase the number of female applicants for office in Wasbington in 
addition to that of legions of men. 

But what is a Secretary to do in the face of such a state of things? If he were a man of 
comprehensive statesmanship he would be the first to petition Congress for the abrogation 
of a power which he is physically and mentally unable to wield over such a mass of 
untested subordinates, and even if he happens to be only a second or third rate man, he must, at 
least, have enough common sense to exclaim, like Metternich, ‘‘ After me the deluge! ’’ 
But ‘‘deluges” are not things to be trifled with when they threaten to fill the land with 
the stenches of imbecility and corraption. To-day there is something wrong in the print- 
ing bureau, to-morrow in some other bureau. Congressional committees may sit until 
doomsday, and even unravel the meshes of some particular fraud or irregularity, yet no 
permanent remedy will be found until Congress strikes at the root of the evil by substituting 
competitive examination, and consequent law, order, and responsibility, for the present 
chaos and irresponsibility. Competent men and women should also be compensated in such 
@ manner that they may not be obliged, as at present, to convert the federal capital into a 
nest of paupers. However, as long as the irresponsible system now in force prevails, the 
country has no means of ascertaining whether even the smallest pay is not too large, and 
the incumbents of office themselves must fret under this imputation of being overpaid, when, 
as fur us the competent number of them 1s concerned, they are actually underpaid, at least 
in Sore, their salary to that earned by merely muscular labor. The worthy, active, 
. able, faithful government employé is actually wronged, while the public is still more griev- 
ously wronged, as far as the maintenance of the frauds of those employés is concerned 
who sre unworthy to hold office. At present all is chaos and confusion, attended by 
injustice to the good, by immunity to the bad public servant, and by disasters to the public 
credit, to the honor and the dignity of the country. The proposed system of competitive 
public examination, and of the introduction of the principle Beeman ellis to the state in 
ail public offices, high and low, may not afford & remedy for all the evils of which we com- 
plain, but few unbiased thinkers will deny that a considerable improvement may thus be 
effected in the civil service. 


From the Round Table, November 23, 1867: 


~ = . This is, however, only one case out of a thousand. Indeed, it would 
not be hazarding too much to assert that worth and aptitude are the very last things thought 
of in appointments. This is the cancer which guaws at the vitals of the republic. If cul- 
ture and character continue to be ignored, the democracy will become a pigocracy; and 
already there is not aruffianly tavern-keeper in the land, or otherwise illiterate or venal clod, 
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who does not think himself entitled to any office, simply because he meets congressmen in 
bar-rooms and knows how to buttonhole them in the nick of time. Corrufptioa may uot be 
always Rusacne against, whether the delinquent official be a geutleman of culture or an 
unlettered boor, aa it is only by exacting bonds from officials, high or low, that the people 
can be efficiently protected against robbery end fraud. The commission charged with the 
competitive examination of candidates might also exact proper tests as to their moral char- 
acter and integrity, so that culture and honesty may in future go hand in hend iu the public 
service of the United States. Congress is about to reassemble, and, with the recent politi- 
cal events, office-hunters will soon throng the lobbies of the White House, of the depart- 
ments, and the Capitol. The maxim that “to the victora the spoils belong” has wrought 
more evil in this country than any saying that ever fell from a politician’s lips. Spoils refer 
to the property found upon the persons or in the camps of vanquished enemies. Now, to 
represent the offices of the public service as ‘‘ spoils’”’ which the victorious political party is 
‘justified in clutching as prize-money would virtually degrade this government to a freeboot- 
era’ organization, with the additional infamy that a professional pirate is guilty only of 
destroying certain cargoes and ships, while a political Rae captures whole government 
organizations, inflicts damages that cannot be repaired, by contaminating the entire service 
and undermining the honor, dignity, and prosperity of the nation. 

A plausible, often-quoted maxim thus becomes an execrable hydra-headed conspiracy, and 
while demagogues flatter the baser strata of the people by laying the spoils at their feet as 
a bait or bribe for their votes, the people are ced) swindled, disgraced, and become the 
laughing-stock of mankind. During the turmoil of the last generation, while the republic 
was sowing its wild oats, with slavery at the south and incursions of hordes of immigrants 
north, it would have made wily old politcians smile to hear any one urge morality and effi- 
ciency in the public servico and to aaeorats its purification by the introduction of a system 
of competitive examination and of rigid tests of qualification. But the republic is gradually 
emerging from this chaos. It is also becoming rapidly weaned from the fallacy that com- 
mon schools and churches and facilities for the rapid acquisition of wealth are all that is 
required to make a government respectable and a people happy. It is only by welding cul- 
ture together with integrity that the civil service can be purged from its present evils, and, 
at the same time, set an example to all other branches of American activity. This is not 
slone the indispensable condition for the improvement of the civil service, but that of the 
stubility of democracy itself. Surely with cultivated, patriotic, and upright men in public 
places, the republic need not again present the mortifying spectacle to the world of feliow- 
citizens cutting each other's throats because they lacked the moral and intellectual power to 
settle their difficulties in a peaceable manner, as becomes Christian legislators and peoples 
of the nineteenth century. Since we had no tests of qualification for public functions, legis- 
lative action became pugilistic, official action arbitrary, and the public service inefficient, 
corrupt, chaotic. A better era is dawning, and the aduption of the Jenckes bill of competi- 
tive examinations will be among its most auspicious heralds, to be followed by many other 
measures in the same direction. 


From the New. York Round Table, November 30, 1867: 


The Land Office is presided over by a functionary of great compzebensiveness of mind and 
indefatigable industry and energy, but as far as the subordinate officers are concerned, greater 
talent would certainly be dees, in the service by the adoption of the competitive priuciple. 
This department is also under the official control of Mr Browning, who is thus the Jord of all 
the lands which he surveys. Low down in the building, in the subterranean halls, where, as 
upon the altars of the ancient Greeks, lightis always burning, is concealed the Census bureau. 
Having been without a head for many years past, it is to be supposed that Mr. Brown- 
ing himself counts the population, male and female, their goods and chattels, their churches 
and schools, their penitentiaries and their asylums. Mr. Browning has altogether too many 
buresus under his control, and good cannot be expected to come out of this comet with many 
tails. 

The agricultural, land, and census departments hold, in some respects, cognate relations 
as far as many agricultural facts are concerned. Then there is the State Department, which 
receives agricultural reports from ministers and consuls. Again, there is perched at the top 
of Mr. McCulloch’s caravansary 4 strange hybrid concern called the Statistical Bureau of the 
‘Treasury Department, which prints the commercial statistics received at the State Depart- 
ment and ast the custom-houses, and which dabbles in what nfay be called ‘statistics at 
large,” with an eye to the revenue. All these departments meddle more or less in agricul- - 
ture, and some nibbling is done here and some there. Finally, there is the new Agricultural 
Department proper, which is supposed to be the great pastoral ocean which absorbs all thu 
minor affluents of agriculturui incidents and statistics, and from wheuce they irrigate the 
whole country in seeds, samples, cuttings, pamphlets, reports, model farms, experimental 
farms, and agricultural periodicals and publications. Many millions of dollars are annually 
paid for the support of these multitudinous organizations. Apart from the fact that the 
appointments made in them are irresponsible and unsatisfactory as long as they are not based 
upon stringent tests of qualification and integrity, we do not find any preconcerted device 
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presiding over these establishments, so as to combine and simplify their labors and make 
them all concur in # well-defined aim of really national utility and progress. 

Leaving out of question the statistical department of the treasury, as a thing to be alto- 

ether done away with, and considering the importance of the land, census, and agricultural 
Saperteenia’ we believe the time has fully come for separating them from Mr. Browning’s 
olla podrida and uniting them in one and the same, but independent, department It will 
not be enough in future to present ponderous reports to Congress and make a meretricious 
display of activity. The essential thing is that certain central facts of vital importance 
should be thoroughly ascertained, and then presented to Congress in as simple and lucid a 
manner as possible. The distribution of property in lands as well as in real estate and rail- 
ways should be ascertained in the most careful manner, it being of primary importance to 
know whether this tends towards monopolies in the hands of a few, as under feudal and 
semi-feudal institutions, or whether the effect of democracy uctually is, as it is generally 
‘assumed to be, to diffuse the good things of this world in a more equal manner among the 
masses of the people. 

Many of the facts presented in the reports of these offices do not seem to grapple with 
these and other central points, and are rather encumbered with a formidable array of dates 
and figures, which should be only dealt with as aims to the end of deducing facts and prin- 
ciples concerning the present status and future prospects of all the various classes of the pop- 
ulation. But they are too much considered without regard to any ultimate result or principle, 
and the consequence is that, though we have so many gigantic taveher and departments, we 
have very little positive information about matters in regard to which it is most needed. 
Another consequence is, that though we have so many departments, there is a constant call 
for the establishment of new ones, simply because with the present lack of intellectual power 
in officia: life there is hard-working industry without comprehensiveness of mind, and over- 
flowing prolixity without unity of thought or aim. Mr. Orestes HOI nee not pretend 
to possess either the Pepa ee genius of Carnot or the creative power of Bonaparte; yet he 
1s the Tycoon of 50 different bureaus, under the responsibility of which even those two master 

“minds would have fairl stasmered: Mr. Browning has aleo official charge of the mining 
department; but Mr. McCulloch, too, coquets with mineralogy, and deputes a gentleman 
noted as an author of several funny books of travel to explore the mining resources of our 
new Eldorados! This and other reports will be no doubt drawn up to the best of the ability 
of those who write them. But who tested this ability? Where are the official) vouchers to 
‘satisfy the country that they can depend upon the information contained in these reports? 
They are, indeed, even less trustworthy than newspaper disquisitions, because journalists 
select their writers according to their fitness, while in official life the framers of reports and 
‘employés are taken at random, with little or no regard to such qualification. 

n edvocating thus strenuously the infusion of more brains, the adoption of competition, 
‘examination, and the promotion of culture and merit, combined with integrity, to the highest 
‘ places, we are satisfied that we are rendering the best service that can be rendered to the 

country. Without greater unity of aim and comprehensiveness of ideas and culture in the 
pronnens offices, and without the adoption of the competitive principle in the various 

ranches of the service, the present intolerable confusion will become so much worse con- 
founded that, in the end, the republic may come to grief for want of brains and want of con- 
science; it is certainly becoming daily more seriously embarrassed for want of system aud 
uuity of thought and purpose in the various spheres of the government. 


From the New York Round Table, December 28, 1867 : 


The Treasury Department would work more efficiently by abolishing half of its bureaus. 
The same applies to the Interior Department. The multiplicity of bureaus seems only to 
have been created for the purpose of constituting an outlet tor office-seekers, and for the sup- 
porters of politicians. If we need political Botany bays, they ought at all events to be as 
self-supporting as many penitentiaries are, and should not entail both extravagant expendi- 
ture and extravagant imbecility upon the country. Another cause of our cumbrous and 
‘ multitudinous bureaus is to be traced to the scarcity of master minds in our official spheres, 
and consequently to the necessity of letting things go by chance instead of devising methods 
for simplifying the organization of the public service, and for testing and sifting, and at the 
same time reducing in number, the persons BmaRI eG in it. 
The competition for public service being, under this bill, open to all classes of the popu- 
lation, each congressional district will contribute its ratio of candidates, so that the proteges 
of congressmen will all have the same chance of employment as heretofore, with this differ- 
ence, that only those will be eligible who possess the requisite qualifications, as prescribed 
by the new bill. Those politicians of the old school who hold to the doctrine that well-ascer- 
tained aptitude and integrity, as tests of public service, are incompatible with the chaotic 
nature of a rough-and-tumble democracy, form only a small section of what may be called 
- the diabolical eat Their objections may have cunsiderable weight in bar-roows, but begin 

to be scouted with scorn by the enlightened masses of the community. Certain custom- 
house directors and heads of departments and hack politicians may regret the good old times, 
when they could with impunity disgrace the service of the country by cramming public 
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offices with their satellites, but their lamentations will awake few sympathetic echoes except 
in the hearts of those who are hostile to the republic, and who chuck'e with delight over this 
insidious method of bringing it into disrepute and tearing it to pieces. 

The scramble for office which follows in the train of every presidential election, and which 
is the source of so much demoralization, will, in virtue o dhe adoption of the principle of 
qualification, lose, at all events, some of its most objectionable features. Intelligent and 
accomplished citizens of the republic, who have heretofore shunned contact with public life 
as long as it held out premiums only to incapacity and corruption, and no inducements to 
merit and probity, may in future be encouraged to devote their services to the state. Unless 
American democracy secures the co-operation of the most intelligent, of the best qualified, 
of the most highly cultured men, it will inevitably share in the end the fate of all previous 
democracies ; attempts which were regularly shipwrecked in consequence of the futal mis- 
take that democracy means the exclusive rule of the lowest and most uneducated people of 
the nation. Mr. Jenckes’s bill takes the first step toward better things, to be followed, we 
trust, by more comprehensive reforms, until we have secured the highest talent and most 
exemplary moral culture of the country for the service of the state. 

The Jiepcdion revenue commissioners take strong ground in their reports to Congress in 
favor of the principle of mental and moral qualification as a means of protecting the revenue 
of the country against the frauds and imbecilitios that now beset it. ‘These and all other 
unbiased functionaries are in favor of such a reform. They may have pet schemes of their 
own, and the Jenckes bill may not meet all expectations, but a gigantic reform like this cun- 
not be or eeee to be carried out all at once. The best that can be done is to merge all 
minor differences for the purpose of adopting the Jenckes bill as an incipient measure, reme- 
dying some of the most crying evils, and paving the way for ulterior reforms. The republic 
is at present in a condition which requires on the one hand the utmost retrenchment of 
expenditure, and on the other, a complete reorganization of the public service. In the face 
of the southern reconstruction difficulty the republic is called upoa to organize the new Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, and perhaps also that of St. Thomas. The lust for more laud is not to stop 
at the Arctic or in the Antilles. The result of all this will be the creation of more public 
offices. Under the old ee it might be as well to draw for these offices, so that the winuer 
may clutch the prize and become a territorial officer or clerk. The chance would be as much 
in favor of the qualifications of these tricky wights as of those appointed under the old sys- 
tem. ; 

With two immense sea-coasts—the Atlantic and the Pacific—to guard, the custom-house 
service alone will require armies of employés. The revenue service and the various depart-. 
ments will also increase their business to a vast extent. It will not be too much to assert 
that within a short period there will be more persons employed iu the public service of the 
Atlantic and Pacific dominions of the republic than in all the Kuropean states together. Thiuk 
of a hundred thousand employés selected at random, according to the caprice of a custom- 
house director or 8 secretary, or a hack politician, without guarantee of their qualification 
either intellectual or moral! The imagination shrinks from fathoming the consequences of 
such a revolting chaos. Indeed, it would seem as if the republic cared only for clutching 
empire, without the least thought or care of administering and preserving it, and making it 
conducive to the welfare of the people. Any savage chief may acquire empire by purchase 
or by couquest, but the preservation and the use of it depend altogether upon the inteliect- 
ual and moral forces employed in its administration. 

If we go on with our old system we shall present to mankind the spectacle of a nation 
which spreads from ocean to ocean and grasps one territory after another, without mental 
forces to administrate such a vast empire, and without moral force to have a public service 
distinguished for its integrity. We have already shown on previous occasions that, in spite 
of our costly Jegations and hundreds of consulates, England and France tuke the lion’s share 
of the world’s commerce, while our foreign ministers make desperate efforts to be admitted 
to court circles, aud to be invited to the soirés of people of title aud fashion. We have fur- 
ther shown that our multitudinous bureaus and troops of clerks obstruct rather than advance 
the public interests, and need to be curtailed as well as to besifted. In view of all this, and 
of the additional territorial acquisitions to the republic, the people demand that Congress 
should procrastinate no longer in regard to the adoption of the bills which we trust to see 
introduced soon after the reassembling of this body for the greater retrenchment and better 
efficiency of the home and foreign service. 


From the New York Round Table, February 8, 1868: 


The task which the civil service reformers have before them seems to be this: To allot to 
each public office a certain number of purgehes selected from the candidates for competitive 
caralaatines and, consequently, to reduce the number of the present civil force to a consid- 
erable extent; to do away with the present scale of increase of salary, (namely, from $1,200 
to $1,400, $1,600, $1,800, &c.,) which is not sufficiently discriminative, and so fails to 
insure the best capacity; and to adopt in its stead a bigher scale, discriminating between the 
merely mechanics! clerke and copyists, who should not have a higher salary than from $800 
to $1,200, and the employés whose occupations involve intellectual culture and knowledge 
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of special studies, and whose salary ought not to be less than $1,800, and should radually 
rixe, in the scale of promotion, to $3,000 and $4,000. The heads of departments themselves 
should he subjected to a rigorous test of examination as well as their subordinate employés. 
The collector of the port of New York, for instance, offers no other ‘qualification excepting 
that of being one of the hundred thousand merchants of the country. There is no doubt a 
fair number of merchants who have devoted special studies to all those intricate laws, regu- 
lations, and sciences a mastery of which is indispensable to the proper discharge of one of 
the most important administrative functions of the government. But, as & general rule, our 
merchants lack time for such studies, though many of them have enjoyed at least the 
med of collegiate education. Now, taking for granted that there are men whose 
whole life has been devoted to the accumulation of wealth in the importing or in the banking 
line. and who have yet found time to qualify themselves for the duties to which we have 
referred, how is the country to discriminate between the merchants and bankers who are 

ualified snd those who are not, excepting by a legalized system of examination? Hence, 
the fact that a man has been a successful merchant or president of a bank does not carry 
sufficient weight to substantiate his qualification for an important public office. Not that 
we wish to underrate the experience ote laborious commercial or financial occupation ; they 
are, uo doubt, useful accessories in the administration of custom-houses, revenue and treas- - 
ury departments. But they are only accessories, which, without special and additional 
quslifications, may rather prove obnoxious than otherwise, inasmuch as a collector or treasu 
man, of commercial and financial antecedents and experience only, must be but too apt to rus 
through his duties in a conventional and apparently smart style, and to scout all improve- 
ments, reforms, and comprehensive studies as useless or unpractical, simply because he con- 
founds a governmental with an importer’s office, and because anything that transcends his 
ordivary mercantile routine naturally appears to him visionary. Moreover, if collector as 
important as that of New York, or a prominent treasury official, happens to be a person of 
only ordinary education and without special qualifications and accomplishments for his post, 
how can the public be expected to respect his administration, and how can he expect to he 
respected by his subordinates 7 

f he do not court astringent examination, if he cannot produce the evidence of having 

pursued special studies for the fulfilment of his functions, how can we expect that he will 
exact @ test of examination and qualification from his inferiors; and, if untested and con- 
scious of his defective training himself, how can he be expected to pass 6 jnepmene ppen 
the qualifications of other men? ‘That such untested men can hold public offices at all is 
deplorable Sat but that the appointing power should be vested in their hands is posi- 
tively silly. Think of the collector of Now York, for instance, having the power of 
appointing J,000 men in his office alone, without taking into account those he may recom- 
mend to other offices and those he may ‘‘swap.”’ Such a state of things is not to be tol- 
erated any longer, and our advice to the congressional committee is to begin by cleansing 
the Augean stable of the New York custom-house by taking the appointing power away 
from its present director and examining him and bis employés in regard to their special 
studies and qualifications. It is only by overhauling one department after another that 
reform can be effected. The overhauling of the Treasury Department at Washington will 
also afford rich sport for the reformers. e have no doubt that several bureaus, particularly 
the statistical bureau, will be abolished altogether, as inflicting a large annual expenditure 
upon tho ents without compensating advantages. We have already stated on a former 
occasion that the custom-house reports, the commercia] reports of consuls in the State 
Department, the census, land, and agricultural departments give all the statistics that are 
tequired. Any additional statistical laboratory is a luxury which the country can ill afford, 
and certainly not at the present time. Moreover, too many cooks spoil the broth, and we 
are satisfied that with the nibbling done in statistics here and there and everywhere, more 
money is spent in this country for the collection of loose statistics and statistics ‘‘ at large,"’ 
and for their fragmentary and chaotic publication, than for all the ministers of commerce 
aud navigation in European countries together. 

The tine may come, and we trust soon, when this country will have a minister for com- 
merce and navigation, who shall relieve the Secretary of the essary from the custom-house 
and surveyors’ and naval office business, and the Btate Department from the commercial 
and maritime part of the consular business. If Congress were to decree to-morrow the 
ebolition of the statistical and other similarly unnecessary bureaus, every tax-paying citizen 
would be relieved to the extent of the saving of the amounts now wasted upon these bureaus ; 
while their disappearance would inflict no public inj or individual pang save in the 
hearts of those dismissed from office, and of the critics who might mourn over those delect- 
able opportunities which formerly enabled them to expose gross blunders. We therefore 
again enjoin ppen Congress the necessity of abolishing all useless offices, and the speedy 
enactment of the proposed reforme in the publie service of the country, so that in future onr 
civil and foreign establishments may attain the same efficiency as our military and naval 
service. As regards the prevention of frauds, and the securing of integrity in the revenue 
and other public departments. we have already suggested the adoption of a system of bonds ; 
Bo that, whatever may be the other measures taken for testing the character of the person 
appointed, the people would be, at all events, guaranteed against loss consequent upon 
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frauds, by requiring every person, particularly in revenue and financial departments, to 
deposit a certain amount of money as security for his integrity, to be refunded only withiu 
one year after his resignation or removal from the office. Onloes such a system be adopted, 
we cannot see how the people can be protected against the defalcation of public officers ; 
and the protection of an over-burdened people calls for the utmost solicitude on the part of 


the legislators of the country. 
From the New York Round Table, February 22, 1868 : 


The system of appointing deputies and assistants as acceasories to every public office should 
be altogether abolished. That system oxists only for the pur of enabing the chiefs of 
the respective offices to neglect their duties. With the exception of the State Department 
no assistant or deputies should be allowed. Whatever assistance the head of a department, 
bureau, or any other office may require, ought to be afforded him by the clerical force; and 
not the least advantage of the adoption of the Jenckes bill will be that of making these forces 
80 competent as to relieve the government from the necessity of spending large amounts for 
deputies and assistants. In not a few instances men of shattered health, unable to perform 
their duties, cling tenaciously to office and luxuriate in its prestige, while the assistants or 
deputies perform all the work. Obsequious papers publish, on such occasions, pathetic 
accounts of the declining health of the head of the department, which are very touching 
from a hamanitarian, and suggestive from a pathological point of view. But why does 6 
man who is avowedly unable to perform his duties not resign his office? If there were no 
assistant or deputy he would be obliged to do so; and as for exceptional cases of an tale 
illness, the chief clerk might be authorized to officiate in the absence of his principal, wit 
the provision that, whenever the absence shall exceed one month the chief should retire and 
make room for a more healthy successor. In other instances there are heads of departments 
who figure only at cabinet meetings and at receptions; who have their names and that of 
the female accessories of their households printed in the local papers to satiety, but who per- 
form very little work, their duties being actually done by the assistants. Nothing would test 
the mettle of these great men more efficiently than to give them an opportunity of ceasing any 
longer to hide the light of their genius under bushels of assistants; and as good things never 
come alone, nothing would contribute so much to the retrenchment Han) efficiency of the 
service. 

In regard to postmasters it is a notorious fact that many of them are mere holders of sine- 
cures, being absent from their posts all the time, or most of the time, and the work being 
fulfilled by a deputy or clerk, so that the people ure cheated to an extent which, if the double 
amount of salary thus required and the immense numbers of postmasters be taken into con- 
sideration, would take the community by surprise. Nothing can remedy this state of things 
erccnane the enactment of a law providiag for the dismissal of any postmaster who has been 
absent from his duty, (excepting on account of ill health,) and the dismissal of avy post- 
master who has been proven to have absented himself from his duty during a period of 
two months and longer, at any time within the two years preceding the enactment of such 
jaw. Postmastershipe are in great demand for the very reason that, in many localities, they 
are practically sinecures. The same observation applies to some extent to custom-house, 
internal revenue collectorships and assessors. In some of these offices assistants may be 
indispensable, but we have every reason to’ believe that the revenuc and custom-house would 
be rendered infinitely more profitable and efficient by abolishing a great number of the 
assistant collectors and assistant assessors. In consulates the Pata of appointing deputies 
end assistants is the curse of the foreign service. In some of the principal consulates the 
consul only makes hie appearance for one or two hours during the day. ith the exception 
of Liverpool, where an assistant consulate or vice-consulate seems to be indispensable, all 
uther deputy or vice-consulates or assistant consulates, which now exist in the same places 
where there are consulates-general or consulates, should be permanently abolished. Cases 
of i] health are, or ought to be, very few and far between; and should they occur it would 
not be difficult to appoint a temporary acting consul. If the health of the consul cannot be 
restored after one or two months, he should yield his office to a person of a stronger consti- 
tution. At this time of reform of the civil service it is important that the principle of allow- 
ing deputies or assistants, excepting in a few stated or extraordinary cases, should be deti- 
nitely abandoned. 


From The Nation, May 28, 1868: 


With such facts plainly and tersely put, as they are in this speech of Mr. Jenckes, it is 
easier to find forcible arguments in support of the measure than to educe them from our 
eneral and theoretical belief in its efficiency. What are the substantial rewards which Mr. 
Senckee promises for the fruits of his bill ifit be madelaw? Double the amount of the present 
service at two-thirds of the present cost; a saving in the expense of the collection of the rev- 
enues of one-half the $15,000,000 which it now takes; and finally an addition of revenue from 
the subjects of taxation proposed to be retained by the Committee of Ways and Means of 
$50,000,000 in the internal revenue and $25,000,000 in the customs. In short the country will 
be richer by a $100,000,000 every year, if it adopt a law which will do more to elevate the 
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politics of the country from the great Serbonian bog in which it is now bedraggled and bemired, 
more to make statesmen of our politicians, financiers and economists of our revenue officials, 
more to save the people from corruption, more to ppeecue the government from mischief, 
more to renew and restore and sustain the virtues of the republic than all the legislation of 
the last decade. 

With a Constitution purified from slavery, with a government under it that bas undergone 
the throes of civil war, of dissentions between its co-ordinate branches, and with a people 
honestly and heartily in earnest to maintain both the government and the Constitution, there 
is still a vice in the administration of the laws which almost palsies them. This mischief lies 
in the shifting, changing, uncertain, and gradually decaying condition of our civil service. 
Up to the breaking out of the rebellion it mattered little how the officers of the United States 
exercised their functions, for the rey cnet was seen rather than felt, it was an idea rather 
than a fact. All this changed with the rebellion, with the enormous efforts of the government | 
to maintain itself, with the burdens put on the people by the success of these efforts, and 
with the taxes and the vast addition of revenue and outlay that were then voluntarily assumed. 
The task of adjusting these burdens to our capacity, to make sources of national income 
without destroying national wealth, bas tested the fitness of our political system to do this 
work. In any other country than our own, with its youth, its wealth, its vigor, its unlimited 
expanse of tezritory, its growing tide of emigration, the government would have broken down. 
That it will not do so now may well call forth all our gratitude. That it may be strengthened 
and fitted for the work that it has yet to do, in developing the power and capacity of the 
country in industrial and in other directions, there must be a reform in that one thing which 
has hitherto been the pitfall of every political party, and the blighting curse of the young 
men who belonged to one or other of the great armies of our government by parties. This 
reform is, as we believe, effected Rent fi enckes’s bill, at least it is aimed at; and as tenta- 
tive legislation has been the best thing that we could get in other matters, so it may be the 
best, or in the end it may secure us that which is best, in our civil service. 


From the Boston Post, May 29, 1868: 
THE CIVIL SERVICE BILL. 


If men of all parties would lay aside their differences on other questions fur the moment, 
and in concert establish a general civil service system on which they are already substan- 
tially agreed, one important step would have been taken toward the permanent improve- 
ment of the administration of public affairs, whose necessity requires no further argument. 
The bill of Mr. Jenckes, of Rhode Island, is substantially one which will command the favor 
of the country. It provides simply that the power of appointment to civil offices below a 
certain grade shall be taken from the hands in which it is at present lodged, and given to a 
board of examiners, with the Vice-President at its head, to which all applications for place 
or promotion shal] be duly preferred. This board the bill proposes to cloth with final author- 
ity in the case. Offices of all kinds are to be open to the competition of seekers, both male 
and female; but instead of appointments being distributed any longer for personal and 
party reasons, they are to rest on qualifications as they shall be ae to appear, and on 
merit for services already faithfully performed. 

Could a measure of this sort be fairly adopted and consistently maintained as the rule of 
our government, we assume nothing in saying that influential men of all parties would hail 
its immediate operation as a sensible relief from the pressure which is regularly brought to 
bear on larger and more comprehensive questions, too frequently to their injudicious or 
improper settlement. Interest in party matters will always be found powerful enough with- 
out adding anything to its incentives. It is only a detraction from the dignity of our politics, 
and a detriment to public affairs as therein involved, that considerations of office and personal 
reward should be suffered to crowd thomselves in until they actually take control. The 
European governments provide for this much better. And if it be so necessary to separate 
the department of civil service promotions and appointments from general affairs under 
foreign governments, in a popular government like ours the necessity is very much more 
apparent. We have thus tar consented to let matters run into a state of general confusion 
so far as this business is concerned ; with the rapid growth of the country and multiplication 
of the needs of the public service, it becomes absolutely imperative that something like order 
and system should at length be established. Besides creating needless excitement and con- 
fusion on the organization of every new sdministration, this general scramble for party 
rewards sensibly diminishes the dignity of government operations, and tends to bring the 
serious discussion of momentuus public questions into comparative contempt. 

Such a plan as suggested, to be efficient and enduring, should be as simple as possible in 
its outline, acd keep carefully clear of all partisan complications. A we ererulated civil 
service bureau would reasonably answer to these requirements, provided party hands wore 
kept off of it and out of it by & solemn mutual agreement. Then service under government 
in this country, instead of being an ae of greed and ate from which every inan’s neigh- 
bor would be giad to see him ejected for the advantage of himself, would be elevated to the 
level of a separate calling or profession, in which a capable and faithful appointee might 
expect to spend the active term of his natural'life. Such an acceptation oF the stmtior by 
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men of one side and another side, would instantly purge our politics of a great share of its 
bitterness and venality, and change the old temptations into the desirable forms of a worthy 
ambition. The public service itself would be benefited, and so would the recipients of pub- 
lic appointments, and at last parties themselves. There could not be any more conclusive 
reasons urged for the passage of any measure proposed. 

It is not necessary to argue for the positive advautage of a trained body of men to whom 
is to be committed the routine work of 8 government yearly enlarging its interests as ours is. 
The only obstacle which will be presented to this plan with rot bya like seriousness, 
happens to be the very one which the plan itself aims to remove; that is the patronage with 
which members of Congress are now invested, and which has come to be regarded as a sort 
of essential perquisite to their position. It cannot be that high-minded men of any party 
would cling to an old, cumbersome, and corrupting custom, for reasons of such a character ; 
on the contrary, they would see in such reasons only the more urgent inducement to be rid ~ 
of the custom altogether. And we can add nothing to what we have already expressed on 
behalf of so sensible a proposition, except a desire to see Congress take up Mr. Jenckes’s 
bill just as soon as it can bring its mind to practical business again, and establish a system 
of appointments in conformity to its general principle. Let our corer machinery be 
made lighter rather than heavier as the nation advances with its development. 


From the New York Evening Post : 
THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


The question of reforming the system of appointment to office under the United States is a 
contest between e horde of political managers on one side and the nation on the other. All 
the true interests of the people are in favor of ending at once and forever the use of official 
places and salaries as rewards for pattisan zeal and efficiency ; and of bestowizg them only 
upon those who can really do the work. There is no difficulty in the theory of our institu- 
tions to be overcome; the only serious opposition to the reform is from those who profit by 
the abuses now practiced. The “‘ managers" of parties, the ‘‘ men of influence,” whom the 
appointing power must not offend, the great powers of the lobby and the closet, whose 
importance depends on the patronage they are supposed to control; these are the obstacles 
to this most necessary reform. ; 

The bill as now proposed aims at no sweeping change in the methods of government. Its 

rovisions are as modest and gentle as a measure can be which aims to initiate a radical 
mprovement in a great system. While it is simple in its plan, its adoption will afford a 
fair opportunity to test the principle of competitive examinations for office under a popular 
government, and it admits readily of being modified and extended, as experience may sug- 


st. 
oT this bill the Vice-President or President of the Senate is made the head of a new ‘‘ Depart» 
ment of the civil service,” and president of the ‘‘ civil service examination board,” which is to 
consist of himself and four commissioners, who are to prescribe the qualifications for each branch 
and grade of the civil service of the Union, and to hold examinations of all persons claiming 
to be eligible under their regulations, and asking for appointments. The preference in 
appointment, in each branch and grade, shall teene to the applicants in the order of 
merit; but promotions may be made in the order of senivrity from among those who have 
passed an examination, unless the department choose to order another. Special examinations 
may be demanded by any department of the government, or ordered by the board itself, te 
determine precedence and seniority in any e. 

A small fee may be required of applicants, to be paid to the United States. The board 
may prescribe coke rules for the suspension or removal of civil officers for misconduct or 
inefiiciency. They may employ ‘‘men of learning and high character” to assist in their 
examinations. The head of any department may send officers before the board for examina- 
tion, to be dismissed if found incompetent. All citizens of the United States are eligible to 
examination and appointment under the act; the heads of departments to designate the 
branches of the service; which may be filled with females as well as males, and for these 
females shall be equally eligible. 

All of the above provisions are limited to those officers, not postmasters, who are by law 
appointed by the President, the heads of departments and the courts, and do not require 
confirmation by the Senate. But section twelve permits the President or the Senate to send 
before the board any piers whose appa iens to an office requiring confirmation is pro- 
posed, to be examined as to his qualifications, either before or after being commissioned, 
the result to be reported to the President and to the Senate. 

It is expected that this bill will be reported to the House within a few days. As it retains 
the essential features of the system which has produced such satisfactory results in Great 
Britain, and yetis far moro simple, leaving all the details to grow up as circumstances require, 
it can scarcely fail to commend itself to the country. Any such measufe may doubtless 
somewhat limit the patronage of the members of Congress, and thus a little diminish their 
importance, but no such consideration ought to weigh against the necessity of bringing greater 
intelligence and efficiency into the service of the government. 
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The contest is likely to be most severe on the twelfth section, which permits the application 
of a test of intelligence, not to clerks alone, but to secretaries, commissioners, auditors, col- 
Jectors, assessors, foreign ministers, and consuls. It is of little moment whether this section 
be retained or not. Although it is by far the most important provision of the bill, and that 
from which the best results are to be expected in the end, yet it will be a great boon to the 
country if even the appointment of akshd subordinates can be connected in some way 
with merit; and a fuir trial of this experiment willinevitably lead to an universal application 
of the principle. 

Give us the department of civil service and a board of worthy examiners, and however 
limited their power at first, the office holders of the future will, on the whole, be useful and 
honorable men. The passage of this bill will be a notice to quit to all the incompetency and 
idleness long pensioned on the treasury; ambassadors and consuls abroad, who know no 
tongue but their own, and speak that with vulgarity; collectors in great cities, who gather 
millions a year for the treasury and cannot toll on which side of their booky to enter their 
bape bi and chief clerks of departments who cannot spell three lines of a plain English 

ocument correctly, all these must go. The first vote for a civil-service bill is the knell of 
their official lives; and the proposed board of commissioners, once appointed, under whatever 
restrictions, is sure to become their guillotine. 


From the New York Tribune: 
REFORM IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


One of the important subjects now before Congress is the movement of Mr. Jenckes, of 
Rhode Island, for complete reform in the appointment of public officers, clerks, &c., the 
object being mainly to secure for public station men who are properly qualified for the places 
to be filled. The principal points of the bill are these: It creates a department ob civil 
service, the head of which shall be the Vice-President or the President of the Senate, and 
there shall be associated with him four gentlemen, to be known as ‘‘ the civil service exami- 
nation board.” This board is to prescribe qualifications of applicants for appointment in 
all grades of public service, with respect to age, health, character, knowledge and ability; to 
provide for thorough examinatious in all cases, and for periods of trial or probation; to estab- 
ish rules governing applications, and examining personally, or through others specially 
authonzed, all who propose to take places under the government. ‘There is also provision 
for graduated promotion, based upon merit and length of service, in testimony of which cer- 
tificates are to be granted. Provision is also made for general rules governing the investi- 
gation of charges against any officer, suspension, removal, or other punishment. The com- 
missioners may require an examination of any officer in service when the act goes into effect. 
The President and Senate may also require any person applying to them for appointment to 
undergo examination by this teed. the result to be eae to the appointing power. It 
does not appear, however, that such repert will be more than advisory. 

The pone. objects of the bill are excellent. Men at all familiar with public business 
know tbat there are hundreds of officers in places of great responsibility who are in no 
degree qualified for the duties demanded of them. The doctrine of General Jackson, ‘To 
the victors belong the spoils,’’ opened the door to an irruption of barbarians as little fitted 
for real public service as were the hordes of Attila to appreciate the grandeur and beauty of 
Roman civilization. In the distribution of these fitly-called spoils the most zealous, unscru- 
pulous, and ignorant caucus managers or shoulder hitters have been put into places of vast 
responsibility upon no better qualification than that on some occasion they carried a 
primary election, and secured a nomination for their patron by the sheer strength of their 
fists, or, perhaps, by judicious bribery. Party service is, of course. everywhere a claim for 
preference when patronage is bestowed; but any triumphant party owes to its adversary as 
well as itself the recognition of fitness and merit in its appointments. 

Another evil in our system is the uncertainty of tenure, even in the smallest places. No 
man, from Secretary of the Treasury to night-watchman in the public stores, knows how 
long his head may remain on his shoulders. Hence, among honest and zealous office holders 
there is a feeling of uneasiness that amounts to neglect of public interests. ‘* Why should 
I work too bard, when a breath may throw me overboard?” they reason. Among the dis- 
honest and unscrupulous the same uncertainty of tenure prompts to ‘‘ make hay while the 
sun shines,” and they do it with a will. Now, if the public service could be placed upon 
more assured foundation, if men filling say even the leeser places could feel certain that they 
would not be displaced except for cause after due trial, the character of the service would 
be at once elevated, the weight of responsibility would be felt, and all the influences of 
advancement for zeal and fidolity would begin to operate. Instead of # strife as to who 
should do the least, it would be who should do the best; instead of who should steal the 
most, it would be who should save the most. There are now in civil service more than 
12,000 officers—an immense army for good or evil as the policy of the government may 
determine. It strikes us that Mr. Jenckes’s bill aims at good results, and in so far we 
heartily commend it to the careful consideration of Congress. 
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From the New York Herald: 2 
MR. JENCKES'S CIVIL SERVICE BILL. 


The bill which Mr. Jenckes has introduced in Congress to regulate and improve the civil 
service of the government is a good one, though we doubt if it can become law or be made 
Operative. He proposes to have all candidates for office pass a thorough examination by a 
board appointed for DAE erbowee the same as military and neva) cadets are examined, and 
their qualifications tested and approved before they enter upon duty. This tae iat 
would give efficiency to every branch of the civil service. §So far the bill should meet wi 
no opposition ; for though parties controlling the government may change, and removals 
be made for party purposes, there ought to be a test of competency in all cases. And we 
think the other feature of the bill—to make officers permanent during good behavior—is an 
excellent one; still, itis doubtful if this could be carried out, as the party in power could 
always find sume pretext to remove obnoxious partisans. The principle is Bee all through, 
epee recommend Mr. Jenckes to urge the measure upon Congress and to try the effect 
of ii 


From the New York Tribune: 


A CIVIL SERVICE BUREAU. 


We strongly hope that some such bill as that prepared by Mr. Jenckes may become law 
during the present session. It would relieve politics of three fourths of its venality and 
corruption, and would purge our public offices of nine-tenths of their scoundrels and incom- 
petents. It would greatly lessen the burden of appointments and removals which now 
pierce heavily on the President and all the departments, and would furnish the Vice- 

ident, who is now a sort of fifth wheel to the government coach, with something to do. 
Let us have a civil service department of some kind. No better plan has yet been devised 
than that of Mr, Jenckes. 


From the Chicago Republican : 
REFORM IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Taken in all its broad and deep consequences, no measure before the House has er 
claims upon the votes of members than that of Mr. Jenckes, of Rhode Island, on reform in 
the civil service. Recently we gave editorially a brief and meagre outline of its provisions, 
but the importance of the subject, as well as the interest it is attracting among the masses of 
the peony lead us to print the bill ia full, 

The plan of distributing the offices of the government is full of present evil and future dan- 
ger. ith every change of administration, more than 50,000 of the appointees are expected 
to walk the plank. The same number of others take the vacated positions, generally unac- 
quainted with the duties to be performed, and who are paid out of the public purse to learn 
what they are supposed, in theory at least, to know already. If they are disposed to become 
expert and efficient in the official routine of the grade and branch to which they are assigned, 
they have no assurance that the mysterious pressure of inside circumstances and outside 
intrigues, or the whims of their chief, will not at some unexpected moment turn them adrift. 
At best they can scarcely look for more than four years’ lease of office. A new President, 
even if he entertain the same political views as his predecessor, brings more or less change, 
and no place holder can feel certain that he is not one who is to seek new quarters. 

Thus the distribution of official stations under the government has grown into 4 vast hot- 
bed of corruption. Promises of office are used by candidates to gather around them a body 
of adherents, whd give their best energies to secure his triumph, not because he is the fittest 
man for the place he seeks, nor because his political principles are most conducive to the pub- 
lic welfare, but because his success is the stepping-stone to positions of honor and profit. In 
this way some one, plausible in address, and adroit in manipulating the machinery of nom- 
inations, finds his way into a clerkship for which he has no atom of qualification. Or it may 
be that some stump speaker, full of persuasive talk, but empty of real industry, obtains a fat 
place in reward for his unremitted use of his tongue, and fulfils ita duties in such a slipshod 
way that he does not one quarter earn his salary. Of course the public interests suffer from 
such heavy inflictions of incompetency and laziness. No man in his private business would 
endure them fora moment. It is as if an extensive farmer should employ a haberdasher’s 
clerk to oversee the cultivation of his crops, or 4 steamship company should select a captain 
for one of their boats because he possessed a voice whose stentorian tones could be heard 
above the raging of a storm. Individttials who acted on such principles would soon come to 
erick If they cannot safely, neither can a nation. But the case is even more foolish and 

angerous when to incapacity in office holders is added apecallty: It is no proper recom- 
mendation to an application for an assessorship or a tax collectorship that he has exhibited 
remarkable Ait in getting illegal voters through the naturalization mill, or has displayed 
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wonderful ingenuity in manufacturing roorbacks on the eve of an election. It is no reason 
why a man should obtain the handling of the people’s moncy that he knows every doubtful 
ais in his county, and the lowest sum that will purchase the support of those who are 
or sale. 

Yet, under the present system of distributing the public patronage as rewards to be paid 
for partizan faithfulness ~aA political Ericaa i nelae of guerdons to be wou by the capable 
and worthy, the national capital has become, to those who are bebind the scenes and wit- 
ness the daily huckstering of principle and place, as corrupt as the carcass of an old horse 
hauled out of sight and smell, Pat festering in the sun, bloated with putrified gases, swarm- 
ing with maggots, and assailing with the most sickening stench the nostrils of any person 
who ventures into the neighborhood. This corruption does not characterize merely the 
administration of Andrew Tatieenal but has arpertaneds in one degree or another, to all tha 
preceding presidential terms for some decades. It is a natural and unavoidable consequence 
of the existing methods of filling the offices under the government. Its constant tendency, 
too, is from bad to woree. Every year introduces some new element of nefariousness not 
before practiced. In its present aspects it affords serious slarm to all thinking men, who 
see in its asic uences a body of sappers and miners digging away the foundations 
of free institutions. The process is slow, bat sure. 

Here are some of the consequences that all can understand. The people have been amazed 
at the extent, andacity, and continued success of the whiskey frauds, in face of all the strin- 
gent laws that have been enacted to compel the collection of the dues. It is now officially 

own that these evasions could not take place without collusion or delinquency on the part 
of the revenne officials. From $60,000,000 to $180,000,000, according to various estimates, 
are thus lost annually to the treasury of the nation. But there are immense frauds commit- 
ted in other departments of the revenue, all arising, in the main, from the negligence or the 
connivance of those whose oaths bind them to s conscientious discharge of their official 
duties. According to the lowest estimate, the ag; te of the losses from these evasions 
of internal taxation and customs will reach yearly the startling figure of $80,000,000, or 
enough to pay the principal of the national debt in 25 years, by drawing the means to pay 
the interest from other sources. This is an absolute loss to the people, and goes into the 
pockets of those who are continually lowering the standard of public morality. 

When it is considered that this condition of affairs must grow worse and worse, it will be 
seen that Congress has before it a question of no ordinary magnitude and no little pressing 
urgency. It deserves to be considered in all its Matt Sh but whether the verbiage of Mr. 
Jenckes’s bill is adopted or not, its principle is one that the people will demand shall be 
placed upon the statute book. If necessary, they will even go so far as to make it & point to 
elect men who will make it law. 


APPENDIX F. 


CIVIL SERVICE OF CHINA. 


Literary attainments are the sole channel to the acquirement of office and of 
olitical advancement in China. All offices in China, from the highest to the 
owest, are thus thrown open to all those classes of the people who have the 
requisite mental qualifications. Favoritism exists, of course, to some extent, 
particularly as regards Tartars connected by blood with the imperial family 
and noblemen; and the pressing necessities of the government have made, of 
late years, offices accessible to men of wealth, who can make up for the extent 
of their purchase-money and bribes for what they lack in intellectual accom- 

lishments. But the rich, incompetent office-holder is laughed at by his subor- 
hingtae and despised by his superiors. His position is altogether anomalous, 
and, in most cases, untenable. As far as thet axtane of the bribes are con- 
cerned, they vary according to the rank of the officer and according to the 
extent of his unfitness ; so that culture and learning are duly appreciated even 
in such bargains, and the purchase-money decreases in amount in the same pro- 
portion that the office-seeker is more educated, 

It is well known that one of the most remarkable features of Ohinese polity 
is the very general diffusion of education, and the encouragement that, from a Mts 
early period, has been given to the cultivation of letters. Education is incul- 
cated by positive precept, as well as encouraged by open competition for the 
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highest reward. Among the 360,000,000 of Chinamen at least 200,000,000 
are jiterati. Almost every man in this vast empire can read and write suff- 
ciently well for the ordinary purposes of life. Nor is the education of females 
neglected, though it is not 80 well cared for asthatof men. Books, on all imagin- 
able subjects, from stories, tales, and comedies, romances, ballads, and fables, to 
religion, medical, meteorological, historical, philosophical, and legal works, issue 
daily from the press in Pekin and other great cities of the empire, the press 
being virtually free; though the publication of books is amenable to certain 
regulations, established by law, whilst treasonable or unpalatable political pub- 
lications are punished with death. The more bulky and expensive works, as 
those on history, philology, and jurisprudence, are sometimes published by 
subscription ; but are supplied to the libraries of the functionaries by the gov- 
erpment. Libraries are seldom formed, to any great extent, by individuals. 
The grand collections of history, philosophy, and other standard national works, 

ublished by the direction of the sovereign, under the superintendence of the © 

an-lin, are distributed to the princes of the blood, the viceroys of provinces, 
presidents of departments, and to the learned of the empire; but, though they 
are rarely met with in the libraries of private individuals, it must be borne in 
mind that books are multiplied at a cheap rate, and to almost an indefinite 
extent; and the very peasant and pedlar have the common depositories of 
knowledge within their reach. Indeed, it would not be hazarding too much to 
say that, next to the United States, there are more books in China, and more 
people to read them, than in any other country in the world. 

The great encouragement to this extraordinary and all-pervading cultivation 
of letters is that they open the door to official employment, and thus, while the 
state secures the most competent men for its service, it diffuses, at the same 
time, the blessings of culture. Indeed, it may be safely asserted that if this 
prospect of government employment were not held out to accomplished men, 
and to them exclusively, letters would not be cultivated to the same extent. 
With equal truth it may be stated that, if the effect of excessive absolutism in 
the form of government, of excessive superstition in the form of religion, and 
of excessive dislike of innovation, had not thus been neutralized by culture and 
talent and the highest capacity in the civil and military service of the empire, 
Chinese civilization would have long ago perished beneath the walls that shut 
it off from the outer world, and the land of Confucius would have fallen a prey 
to barbarism. The civil service of China is recruited from persons who have 
successfully passed through the competitive literary examinations ; and, though 
corruption, and venality, and the influence of rank and wealth will exert their 
fatal influence in China, as everywhere else, the principle that public officers 
should only be selected from the successful competitors in the literary examin- 
ations is fully recognized, and is, in fact, the law of the land, while corruption 
and other sinister influences are, virtually, transgressions of the law. 

The degrees of literary merit are four, viz: Sew-tsee, “men of cultivated 
talent ;” Ken-jin, ‘‘elevated persons;” Tzin-sze, “advanced scholars ;” and 
Han-lin, “the forest of pencils,” or national institute. The examination for the 
first takes place in the country towns; for the second, in the provincial capital ; 
for the third, in the imperial capital; and for the fourth, in the imperial te ret 
The examinations are very strict, and only a few out of numerous candidates 
receive titles. After undergoing certain preliminary examinations by the 
superintendent of the district, the scholar is recommended as a candidate for 
the first degree, the examinations for which take place twice every three years. 
The trial takes place in the county hall, which is divided into compartments 
just sufficient for the accommodation of each student. They receive themes, 
on which to write both in prose and verse, and are strictly guarded by sol- 
diers to prevent their receiving any assistance. Those who have passed the 
first examination may become competitors at the second, which takes place 
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once every three years. The examiners on this occasion are the imperial chan- 
cellor and the chief officers of the province ; and the aspirants usually number 
1,000, who are confined in cells, and guarded as already mentioned. The 
number that receive this d are only about 72 in each province. The third 
degree is the result of a still more rigorous examination at the capital. Here, 
also, about 10,000 candidates enter the list, and, after being examined in the 
way described, about 300 of them are dignified with the title of Tsin-sze, 
The fourth degree follows, a very close examination of those who have already 
obtained the third, and takes place in presence of the Emperor. The success- 
ful candidates on this occasion obtain liberal salaries from the Emperor, and 
are employed to deliberate on all questions regarding politics and literature, 
to prepare public documents, &c. The three highest candidates are forthwith 
mounted on horseback, and paraded for three days round Pekin, signifying that 
“thus it shall be done to the man whom the king delighteth to honor.” The 
chief of the three occupies the most enviable post in the nation, and yet a post 
to which all are eligible, to which all may aspire. 

To succeed at any of these examinations, it is necessary to put forth extra- 
ordinary exertions. Each candidate is expected to know by heart the whole 
of the “ Five Classics” and the “ Four Books,” (most of which were compiled 
by Confucius and his disciples,) as well as the authorized commentaries upon 
them, and to be well acquainted with the most celebrated authors of antiquity. 
The chief excellency of their essays consists in introducing as many quotations 
as possible from ancient authors; but they are deprived of all books and writings, 
being expected, as they say, “to carry their books in their stomachs.” All 
this can only be attained fe great application and perseverance. ‘I'he first 
five or six years at school are spent in committing the canonical books to mem- 
ory; another six years are required to acquire a good style; and an additional 
number of years, spent in incessant toil, are needed to insure success. 

The most celebrated compositions in the Chinese language are the aforesaid 
Five Classics and the Four Books. The Five Classics are the Yike-King, 
“Book of Diagrams;” the She-King, ‘ Collection of Odes;” the Le-Ke, 
“Record of Ceremonies ;” the Shoo-King, containing the history of the 
three first dynasties; and the Chun-tsew, an account of the life and times 
of Confucius. Of the Four Books, the first two—OChung-yung, “ the Happy 
Medium,” and Taheo, “the Great Doctrine’—were written by Tze-taze, 
the grandson and disciple of Confucius; the third, called the Lunya, “ Book of 
Discourses,” is the production of the different disciples of the sage, who recol- 
lected and recorded his words and deeds; while the last of the Four Books was 
written by Mencius, the disciple of Tsze-taze, and bears the name of its author. 
The text of these nine books is equal in bulk to that of the New Testament, 
and it is not too much to say that, were every copy annihilated to-day, there are 
a million of people who could restore the whole of it to-morrow from memory. 

Among the specimens of ancient poetry from the Shoo-King, the following is 
an address of the Emperor Chun to his ministers : | 

Koo, koong Khée tsai. When the chief ministers delight in their duty. 


Yuen shyen Khée tsat. The sovereign rises to successful exertion. 
Puk koong hee tsat. A multitude of inferior officers ardently co-operating. 


To which the ministers responded : 


Yuen shyen ning tsai. When the sovereign is wise. 

Kod k lyang tsat. The ministers aro faithful to their trust. 

Shyu tsé khang tsai, And all things happily succeed. 

The four social classes of China were, in former times, the Tse, or learned, 
who govern and instruct the rest; the Nang, the agriculturists who furnish food 
and material for clothing; the Kung, artisan or manufacturer, who clothed, 
built and furnished houses; and the Shang, who distributed and exchanged the pro- 
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ductions of the other two among all other classes of society. But nothing like 
a division in caste ever appeared in China. Qn the contrary, every encourage- 
ment is beld out to the children of the three inferior clasees to aspire to the first. 

The numbers of the first class or Tsé, or officers of the government and lit- 
erary men, consisting of the members of the several boards, governors of 
provinces and cities, judges, treasurerg, collectors, commissaries, inspectors and 
the like, with an enormous list of subaltern officers and literati, is estimated at 
about 500,000. 

The salaries of the provincial officers are not high, as will be seen from the 
following list : 


Governor general.........-. -.2---ee- 20, 000 taels, at $1 50 = $30, 000 
Lieutenant governor.........-...-- SET CARRE 1 Re 24, 000 
TP rGASUTONe 6% o.oo aod citane os AP AAS ONGU0. «5 +. dO ee sic 13, 500 
Provincial judge.... ...... ....-- Fa Se 6,000 ..... do. ss 9, 000 
NESS CT PR enh lh Sy lt ae 3, O00 fais e000 G0 eae 4, 500 
District magistrates, (according to size of 

aieer hon RE OEY Sef EATEN op -- .800 to 2,000 ...... do.1, 200 to 3, 000 
TL LCPAEY, CUANCOIMON fasctstsels alain oie cs =' 3,000 ...... A EY ee - 4,500 
Commander-in-chief............----+- A 000%... ar. don. ot 6, 000 
Ceneral acre «cls. clnaine id Seales ous k s.ctede.ese 2 A400 sv cne @ Ovo dea 3, 600 
Colonel. 2) pie ec aed te ae 15300....tcs «< dos, ass 1, 950 
And other officera down to.....-.-.-..- 1300. Ce Be 195 


The civilians of different ranks are distinguished from each other by their 
costumes and ornaments. 

There are 13 principal departments of government, viz : 

1. The Nuih Koh, or cabinet, consisting of four principal and twojoint assistant 
chancellors. 

2. The Kuin. Ki Chu, or general council, probably the most influential body 
of the government, corresponding to the ministry of western nations and 
composed of princes of the blood, chancellors of the cabinet, president and vice- 
presidents of the six boards, and chief officers of all the other courts in the 
capital. The principal executive bodies in the capital under these two councils 
are the Luh Pu, or siz boards. At the head of each board are two presidents, 
(shang-shu,) and four vice-presidents, (shilang, ) alternately a Tartar anda Chinese; 
and over three of them, those of revenue, war, and punishment, are placed 
superintendents, who are frequently -members of the cabinet; sometimes the 
president of one board is superintendent of another. There are three subordi- 
nate grades of officers in oach board who may be called directors, under-secre- 
taries, and comptrollers, with a great number of subordinate clerks and their 
appropriate departments for conducting the details of the general and particular 
business coming under the cognizance of the board, the whole being arranged 
and subordinated in the most practical, business-like mauner. The detail of all 
the departments in the general and provincial governments is regulated to-the 
minutest matter in the same style : for instance, each board has a different style 
of envelope in which to send its despatches, and the papers in the offices are 
filed away in them. 

3. The Li Pu, or board of civil office, has the government and direction ‘of 
all the various officers in the civil service of the empire, and thereby it assists 
the Emperor to rule all people, and these duties are further defined as including 
“ whatever appertains to the plans of we rank and gradation, to the rules 
presiding over the verdicts of degradation and promotion, to the ordinances of 

ting investitures and rewards, and the laws for fixing schedules and fur- 
ar that the civil service may be supplied.” Civilians are presented to the 
Emperor, and all civil and literary officers distributed throughout the empire by 
this board. 
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There are four bureaus in this board. The first attends to the distinctions, 
precedence, promotion, exchanging, &c., of officers. The second investigates 
their merits and worthiness to recorded and advanced, or, vice versa, ascer- 
taine the character each officer bears, and the manner in which he fulfils his 
duties and presents his furloughs. The third regulates retirement from office 
on account of mourning or filial duties to sick parents, and supervises the regis- 
tration of official names; it is through this bureau that Hwang Ngdntung, 
the corer of Kwangtung, has been degraded for not resigning his office on 
the death of his mother. ‘The fourth regulates the distribution of titles, patents 
and posthumous honors. 

4 The Hu Pu, or board of revenue directs the territorial government of 
the empire, and keeps the lists of population in order to aid the Emperor in 
nourishing all people ; whatever appertains to the regulations for levying and 
collecting duties and taxes, to the plans for distributing salaries and allowances, to 
the rates for receipts and disburgements at the granaries and treasuries, and to 
the rights for transporting by land and by water, are reported to this board, that 
sufficient pepeiice for the country may be provided. Beside these duties it 
obtains the admeasurement of all lands in the empire, and proportions taxes and 
conscriptions, regulates the expenditure and ascertains the latitude and longitude 
of places. One minor office prepares lists of all the Manchoo girls fit to be intro- 
duced into the palace for selection as inmates of the imperial harem—a somewhat 
incongruous duty, unless these girls be regarded as revenue from Manchooria. 
There are 14 subordinate departments under this board to attend to the receipt - 
of the revenue from each of the 18 provinces, each of which corresponds with 
the treasury department in its respective province. 

The revenue being paid in various ways and articles, as money, grain, manu- 
factures, &c., the receipts and distribution of the various articles require a large 
number. of assistants. This buard is moreover a court of appeal on disputes 
respecting property, and superintends the mint in each province ; one burean is 
called the ‘ great ministers of the three treasuries,” viz., of metals, silks, dye- 
stuffs and stationery. ; 

5. The Lt-Pu, or board of rites, which has also under its control the regu- 
lation of the literary examinations, the number of the graduates, the distinction 
of their classes, the forms of their selection, and the privileges of successful 
candidates, with the establishment of government schools and academies. A 
“board of music” is also attached to this department, to cultivate a talent for 
music among the officials. The Chinese not being endowed with much innate 
musical genius, take this method of developing it by dint of study and appli- 
cation. 

6. The Ping Pu, or board of war, which also regulates the navy department. 
The regulation of the entire army is committed to several departments, and the 
forces under each are kept distinct. 

7. The Hing Pu, or board of punishments, partakes in part of the nature of 
a commercial and civil court of law; its officers usually meet with those of the 
cengorate and Tali Sz’, the three forming the San Fah Sz’ or three law chambers, 
which decide on capital cases brought before them. 

8. The Kung Pu, or board of works. The first bureau attends to city 
walls, palaces, temples, altars, and other public structures. A second bureau 
to military stores aud utensils for the army, sorts the pearls from the fish- 
eriea, regulates weights and measures, furnishes death warrants to governors 
and generals, and takes charge of arsenals, stores, &c. A third bureau has 
charge of all water-ways and dikes, repairs and digs canals, erects bridges, over- 
sees the banks of rivers by means of deputies stationed at posta along their 
course, builds vessels of war, collects tolls, mends roads, digas sewers in Pekin 
and cleans its gutters, preserves ice, makes bovk-cases for public records, and 
examine silks sent as taxes. The fourth bureau attends to imperial mausolea, 
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sepulchres, and tablets of meritorious officers buried at the public expense, the 
adornment of temples and palaces, and superintending of all workmen employed 
by the board. é 

The miat is under the direction of two vice-presidents, and the manufacture 
of gunpowder is specially intrusted to two great ministers. 

9. The Li Fan Yuen, or court for the government of foreigners, 2. e., colo- 
nial office, all external foreigners, including the nomadic and settled tribes in 
Mongolia, Cobdo, Iti, and Koko-nov, as well as all internal and external barba- 
rians, meaning all not Chinese, as well as the unsubdued mountaineers of 
Kweichau. The officers of the colonial office are all Mantchoos and Mongols, 
having over them one president and two vice-presidents, Mantchoos, and one 
Mongolian vice-president, appointed for life. Beside the usual secretaries there 
are 81x departments, whose combined powers include every detail of authority 
necessary for the management of all the various clans and tributary tribes; the 
Lama hierarchy in Mongolia, and in Thibet; the tributary visits of the Moham- 
medan beys in the southern circuit of Iti, the regulation of the salaries of 
Mongolian princes and nobles being all under the control of this department, 
which endeavors to disfeudalise the internal organization of these tribes by 
reducing the influence and revenue of the khans and beys, so as to elevate the 
people to the position of independent owners and cultivators of the soil. 

10. The Tw-chah-yuen, or censorate, 7, ¢, all-examining court, is intrusted 
with the care of manners and customs, with the investigation of all public offices 
within and without the capital, the discrimination between the good and the bad 
performance of their business, and between the worthlessness and excellence of 
the officers employed in them, &c., &c. 

The censorate when joined with the board of punishment and court of appeal 
forms a high court for the revision of criminal cases and hearing appeals from 
the provinces, and in connection with the six boards and the court of represent- 
atives and appeal makes one of the Kiu King or nine courts, which deliberate 
on important affairs of government. 

11. The Tung-Ching Sz', or court of representation, consists of six officers, 
and receives memorials from the Sagal authorities, and appeals from their 
judgment by the people, and presents them to the cabinet. 

12. The Ta-li Szé, or court of judicature, adjusts all the criminal courts in 
the empire, and forms the nearest approach to a supreme court, though the 
cases brought before it are mostly criminal. 

13. The Hanlien Yuen, or imperial academy, is intrusted with the duty of 
drawing up governmental documents, historical, and other works. Its chief 
officers take the lead of the various classes, and excite their exertion in advance 
of learning, im order to prepare them for employment, and fit them for attending 
upon the sovereign. The body may be likened to the selection of Jearned men 
to whom the king of Babylon intrusted the education of promising young men, 
for although the members of the Hanlien Yuen do not to any great degree 
educate persons, they are constantly, referred to, as the Chaldeans were by Bel- 
shazzar. Sir John Davis likens it to the Sorbonne (of Paris,) inasmuch as it 
expounds the sacred books of the Chinese. Its chief officers are two presi- 
dents, or senior members, who are usually appointed for life, after a long course 
of study. They attend upon the Emperor in the palace, superintend the etudies 
of graduates, and furnish semi-annual lists of persons to be speakers at the 
“ classical feasts,”’ where the literary essays of his Majesty are translated from 
and into Mantchoo, and read before him. 

Subordinate to the two senior members are four grades of officers, five in 
each grade, together with an unlimited number of senior graduates, each form- 
ing a sort of college, whose duties are to prepare all works published under 
governmental sanction. These persons are subject from time to time to fresh 
examination, and are liable to lose their degree or be altogether dismissed from 
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office, if found faulty or deficient. Subordinate to the Hanlien Yuen is an 
office, consisting of 22 selected members, who, in rotation, attend on the Emperor 
and make a record of his words and actions. There is also an additional office 
for the preparation of national histories. 

The situation of a member of the Hanlien is one of considerable honor and 
literary ease, and scholars look forward to a station in it as one which confers 
dignity in a government where all officers are appointed according to their lit- 
erary merit, but much more from its being the eds from which the Emperor 
selects his most responsible officers. A graduate of this rank is most likely to 
be nominated to a vacant office, though the possession of the title does not of 
itself entitle him to a place. 

The Kwohtsz Kien, or national college, is a different institution from the 
Hanlien Yuen, and intended for teaching graduates of the lower degrees; the 
departments of study are the Chinese language, the classics and mathematics, 
&c., &e. 

The Kin Tien Kin, or imperial astronomical college, seems, from the account 
given of its duties, to be as much astrological as astronomical. 

The highest officers in the provinces are the governor general, (often called 
viceroy,) who always rules over two provinces or else fills two high offices in 
one province, and the lieutenant governor. The 18 provinces of China are 
incorporated into 11 governments, over which are placed eight governors-gen- 
eral and 15 lieutenant governors, besides which there are 19 treasurers, 18 
judges, 17 literary chancellors, 15 commanders of the forces, including two 
admirals, and about 1,700 prefects and district magistrates. 

The departments of the provincial civil government are five, viz: adminis- 
trative, literary, gabel, commissariat, and excise; the firat being also divided into 
the territorial, financial, and the judicial branches. At the head of the first 
branch is the treasurer; over the second presides the judge of criminal affairs ; 
the literary department is placed under the direction of an officer selected from 
among the members of the Hanlien academy, called director of learning or lit- 
erary chancellor. The officers of the excise are appointed whenever necessary, 
either in the interior or on the coast, and are usually selected from among the 
members of the imperial household, and are subject merely to the control of the 
governor general. 

The appointment of officers in China being theoretically founded on literary 
merit, the officers to whom is committed the supervision of students and confer- 
ment of degrees are naturally of a high grade. The literary chancellor of 
the province therefore ranks next to the governor general, more because he is 
specially appointed by his Majesty, however, and oversees this branch of the 
government, than from any remarkable degree of power committed to his hands. 
Under him are head teachers of different degrees of authority, residing in the 
chief towns of departments and districts, the whole forming a similar series of 
functionaries to which exists in the civil department. These subordinates have 
merely a greater or leas degree of supervision over the labor of students and the: 
colleges established for the promotion of learning in the chief towns of depart- 
ments. ‘The business of conferring the lower degrees appertains exclusively to 
the chancellor, who makes an annual circuit through the province for that purpose, 
and holds examinations in the chief town of each department of all the students 
residing within its limits. 

The number and rank of the officers connected with the salt monopoly (the 
gabel or salt department) show the importance attached by the supreme govern- 
ment to this trade. 

The commissariat department is unusually large in China, as compared with 
other countries, for the plan of collecting any part of the revenue in kind neces- 
sarily a bik numerous vehicles for transporting, and buildings for storing it, 
which still farther multiplies the number of clerks and hands employed. 
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That feature of the Chinese civil-service system which makes officers mutually 
responsible seems to lead the superior officers to confer such various duties upon 
one functionary, in order that he may thus have a general knowledge of what ts 
going about or under him, and report irregularities. : 

This system seems in no little degree to accomplish the designs of the present 
rulers to bind the main and lesser wheels of the huge machine to themselves and 
to one another in a very strong manner. 

In order to enable the superior officers to exercise greater vigilance over their 
inferiors, they have the privilege of sending special messengers, invested with 
full power, to every part of theirjurisdiction. The Emperor himself never visits 
' the provinces judicially, but he constantly sends commissioners or legates to all 

arts of the empire, ostensibly intrusted with the management of a particular 

usiness, but required also to take a general surveillance of what is going on. 
The ancient Persians had a similar system of commissioners, who were called 
the eyes and ears of the prince, and made the circuit of the empire to oversee 
all that was done. There are many points of resemblance between the structure 
of these two ancient monarchies; but the Persians had not the elements of 
perpetuity which the system of common schools and official examination give 
to the Chinese government. G vernors, in like manner, send their deputies and 
agents over the province; and even the prefects and intendants despatch their 
messengers. All these functionaries, during the time of their mission, take rank 
with the highest officers according to the quality of their employers; but the 
ra Pia commissioners, who for one object or another are constantly passing 
and repassing through the empire in eVery direction, exercise great influence in 
the government, and are powerful agents in the hands of the Emperor for keeping 
his pro-consuls at their duty. 

In addition to the division of power, and the checks upon Chinese officers 
already mentioned, there are other means adopted to prevent combination and 
resistance against the head of the state. One of them is the law forbidding a 
man to hold office in his native province, which, beside stopping all intrigue 
where it would best succeed, has the further effect of congregating all aspirants 
for office at Pekin, where t@ey come in hope of obtaining some post or succeeding 
in the examination of literary degrees. The central government could not con- 
trive a better plan for bringing all the ambitious and talented men in the country 
under its observation before appointing them to clerkships in the capital or acat- 
tering them over the provinces. 

« Moreover, no officer is allowed to marry in the juriadiction under his control, 
nor own land in it, nor have a son, or brother, or near relative holding office 
under him; and he is seldom continued in the same station or province for more 
than three or four years. 

Beside a system of assiduous espionage, there is a triennial catalogue made 
out of the merits and demerits of al the officers in the empire, which is sub- 
mitted to imperial inspection by the board of civil office. In order to collect 
‘ the details for this catalogue, it is ingumbent pron every provincial officer to 

report upon the character and qualifications of all under him, and the list, when 
made out, is forwarded by the governor to the capital. The points of charac- 
ter are arranged under six different heads, viz: the undiligent, the inefficient, 
the superficial, the untalented, the superannuated and the diseased. According 
to the opinion given in thia report, officers are elevated or degraded so many 
steps in the scale of merit, and whenever they issue an edict are reqnired to state . 
how many times they have been advanced or degraded, and how many times. 
recorded. Officers are required to accuse themselves, when guilty of crime, 
either in their own conduct or that of their subordinates, and request punish-. 
ment. Punishment for high crimes fully proven to have been committed by 
officers is death, either inflicted by the executioner or inflicted by the delinquent 
upon himself, this latter mode of compulaory suicide:being deemed less degrad-- 
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ing, rope being generally delicately furnished for that purpose to the culprit, 
sity the intimation that he may hang himself, failing to do which he is decapi- 
tated. 

The names and standing of all officers are published quarterly, by permission 
of government, in the Red Book. In this book the native province of each per- 
son is mentioned as well as his nationality, and further describes the title of the 
office, its salary and considerable other general information. 

The following is a tabular view of the offices, boards, tribunals, courts and 
departments, arranged according to the Chinese statistics : 

1. Six titular guardians of the monarch, ditto of the heir apparent. They 


do not constitute a court, but are great ministers, premiers, and governors gen- ~ 


eral. 

2. Board of the imperial family: 1 president, 2 vice-presidents, 2 assessors, 
2 assistants, 4 managers, 2 directors of affairs, 2 secretaries, 2 directors of the 
halls, 2 ditto Chinese directors, 24 clerks. 

3. The cabinet: 4 premiers, 2 deputies, 10 assistants, 8 recorders, 16 assiat- 
reat 4 Rs teh 124 notaries, 46 ditto assistants, 6 ditto of the herald’s office, 
10 clerks. 

4. Privy council: number of ministers not determined. 

Chamber for abridging memorials: 4 arrangers, 4 receivers, and 9 preparers 
of the extracts. 

Translator’s office: 2 arrangers, 4 receivers, 4 recorders, 40 translators. 

Executive chamber: 2 directors, 6 superintendents, 12 clerks. 

Herald’s office: 2 examiners of heraldry, (assistant ministers of the cabinet,) 
5 secretaries and notaries. 

5. Board of officers: 2 presidents, 4 vice-presidents, 13 ditto deputies, 16 
ditto assisants, 11 directors, 5 ditto of the hall or office, 2 controllers, 71 clerks. 

6. Board of revenues: 2 presidents, 4 vice-presidents, 13 ditto deputies, 53 
‘ditto assistants, 29 directors, 6 ditto of the office, 119 clerks, 2 superintendents 
of the granaries of the capital, 2 ditto of the mint, 5 chief servants. 

Officers of the three treasuries: 3 deputy presidents, 6 ditto assistants, 1 
‘director of the office, 5 comptrollers, 4 chief servants, 15 clerks. 

Officers of the Peking granaries: 2 grand inspectors, 28 superintendents, 2 
ditto of the thoroughfares or passages, 4 clerks. 

7. Board of rites: 2 presidents, 4 vice-presidents, 11 deputies, 13 assistants, 
9 directors, 4 ditto of the office, 2 comptrollers, 38 clerks. 

Office for casting money: 1 assistant president, 1 chief servant, 1 clerk. 

Translator’s office: Deputy president, 1 shaon king, 1 chief servant, 12 Oorean 
‘translators, 2 superintendents of horses belonging to this board. 

Officers of the board of music, forming a subordinate department of the pre- 
‘ceding : 2 masters of the band, 2 ditto deputies, 30 musicians. 

8. Board of war: 2 presidents, 4 vice-presidents, 18 deputies, 16 assistants, 
a directors, 5 ditto of the office, 2 comptrollers, 78 clerks, 1 superintendent of 
‘horses. : 

9. Board of punishments: 1 superintendent, 2 presidents, 4 vice-presidents, 
46 ditto deputies, 44 ditto assistants, 26 directors, 6 ditto of the office, 2 comp- 
trollers, 114 clerks, 1 treasurer of the fines, 2 prison keepers, 8 jailers. 

10. Board of public works: 1 superintendent, 2 presidents, 4 vice-presidents, 
22 deputies, 24 assistants, 21 directors, 4 ditto of the office, 2 comptrollers, 86 
clerks, 1 assistant president of the reserve treasury, 2 treasurers, 2 clerks, 11 
‘chief servants of the treasury. 

‘Treasury of workmanship: 3 deputy presidents, 2 treasurers, 2 overseers, 7 
clerks, 22 servants of the treasury, 2 superintendents of the mint, 2 superinten- 
dents of the glass manufactures, 2 ditto of the wards, 2 ditto of coal miners, 

11. Foreign office: 1 president, 2 vice-presidents, 11 ditto deputies, 36 ditto 
assistants, 9 directors, 6 ditto of the office, 2 comptrollers, 97 clerks, 2 treasurers, 
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1 comptroller of the treasure, 2 clerks, 1 assistant president of the chamber of 
translation, 1 director, 2 Mongol teachers, 4 clerks, 2 superintendents of the 
buildings, 16 assistant presidents over the affairs of the nomades, 6 officers of 
miscellaneous nature. 

12, Censorate: 2 censors, 4 deputies, 15 proviucial censors, 2 secretaries, 2 
general managers, 42 clerks. 

Auditors of siz-board: 2 chiefs, 2 ditto second, 8 clerks, 2 inspectors of the 
five cities, 5 reporters of the five cities, 5 attendants. 

13. Imperial household establishment: 1 steward general, 1 deputy president, 
59 assistant presidents, 12 directors, 5 overseers, 30 stewards of the interior 
palace, 30 ditto deputies, 12 treasurers, 20 overseers, 17 masters of ceremony, 
298 clerks. 

Officers of the arsenal: 2 kings, 1 deputy president, 8 ditto assistants, 2 direc- 
tors, 28 clerks, 8 treasurers, 3 superintendents of the storehouses, 3 ditto of 
bows, 3 ditto of arrows, 3 ditto of tents, 3 ditto of workmen. 

Officers of the imperial stud: 2 kings, 1 deputy president, 6 assistants, 2 
directors, 2 ditto of the office, 25 clerks, 17 grooms, 11 herdsmen overseers, 30 
ditto of the Ling-ho district. . 

.Officers of the imperial parks; 2 kings, 6 deputy presidents, 8 assistants, 3 
directors, 32 park-keepers, 39 deputies, 2 treasurers, 59 clerks. 

14, Court of requests: 1 master of requests, 1 ditto deputy, 2 counsellors, 
2 secretaries, 10 clerks. 

15. Court of justice: 2 kings, 2 shaon kings, 3 assessors, 2 pleaders, 1 ditto 
of the court, 2 comptrollers, 6 clerks. : 

16. National college: 2 presidents, 6 ditto deputies, 6 ditto assistants, 2 
recorders, 2 candidates, 44 clerks, &c., &c. 

Historiographical offices: 20 historians, 5 directors, 16 clerks, 

Courts of memorials: 1 president, 2 deputies, 2 registrars, 6 clerks, 9 officers 
of various denominations. 

17. Sacrificial establishment : 2 kings, 2 shaon kings, 3 assessors, 2 recorders, 
2 scholars, 1 treasurer, 1 superintendent of the sacrificial cattle. 

18. Banqueting establishment : 29 persons employed. 

19. Board of the imperial studs: 29 persons employed. 

20. Court of etiquette: 32 persons employed. 

21. National institute: 56 persons employed, (including 27 teachers, 2 eminent 
scholars, 2 teachers of the Ruasian school, and 1 mathematical teacher.) 

22. Astronomical board: 98 persons employed, (including 5 astrologers, 32 
eminent scholars, aud 48 students of astronomy.) 

23. Medical board: 1 principal, 2 deputies, 15 imperial physicians, 30 attend- 
ants. 

24. Travelling establishment : 1 director, 1 secretary, 10 clerks. 

25. Board of the praetorian band: 40 persons employed. 

26. Office of the principal king: 15 persons employed ; office of the secon- 
. dary king, 13 persons employed. 

27. Ulergymen of the establishment: 24 priests of the altars of Heaven, 
earth, and the imperial tombs and the temple of the manes, 3 officiating priests 
at the sacrifices, and 3 assistants, &c., &c., &. Priests of the tombs of departed 
sages are officers who are either lineal descendants of Uonfucius or eminent 
scholars. In the temple of Confucius there officiate 2 mandarins of Ist class, 
4 of 4th class, 6 of 5th class, 1 of 6th class, 8 of 7th class, 10 of 8th classe 

The whole number of clergymen who read mass, recite prayers, and burn 
tapers is 132, exclusive of the officers of the board of rites att of the household 
establishment. The priests themselves are regularly graduated mandarins, and 
eligible to any civil office which happens to become vacant. They are, in fact, 
civilians, only serving for a time in the temple, but for the time being real 
clergymen of the national ritual. 
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The supreme government allows to the grandees of the provinces and in the 
frontier towns a certain number of clerks and private secretaries, who may be 
considered as “ confidential spiea”” They amount to about 100. The shale 
ama of civilians is about 13,000, 4,000 of whom belong to the supreme tri- 

u 

Though merit is the theoretical test of qualification, the students of the national 
institute, the members of collateral imperial descendant, and noblemen generally 
are, to some extent, privileged and precede the literati, who have no patronage. 
The sons of Mantchov officers, the privates of the praetorian band, have a right 
to be promoted to civil offices, and the attendants, clerks, and translators of the 
court are equally advanced to official positions. The eminent minister Sung 
was a mere translator, and many other foremost men have thus risen from the 
Tne frequently from the privates of the praetorian band or body-guard of the 

mperor, 

Batvever in all these cases, where favoritism is the first prompter of the 
appointment, examination among the candidates is indispensable, so that the 
Puncpe of intellectual qualification preponderates, on the whole, over all other 
considerations. 

The mandarins are watched with Argus eyes and the ears of Dionysius ; an 
account of their merits and demerits is rigorously kept, and the examination of 
these merits and demerits is instituted every three years by the chamber of inves- 
tigation. 

In the provinces the governors and lieutenant governors examine into the 
conduct of officers personally. A select committee of great ministers and kings 
is at the same time established at the capital, where delinquent officials are sum- 
moned to appear. Their punishment is either dismissal, degradation, fine, or 
the bastinado, The vices which incapacitate mandarins from holding office are 
avarice, cruelty, remissness, idleness, disrespectfulness, levity, and general inca- 
pacity. Old age and incurable disease are also regarded as incapacitating 
sauces ;’’ but the charge must be proven, and the accused has a right to defend 

imeelf. 

Many refractory officers are transported to the banks of the Amoor, or the 
table land of Ele, to drag boats or become slaves to the soldiery. They are 
treated outrageously, and, like common convicts, are condemned to pine away 
their lives in those dreary regions. Meritorious actions are, on the other hand 
rewarded, not, however, as a matter of due, but as a special favor. The firat 
vacancy which occurs in the scale of promotion is generally conferred upon the off- 
cer thus distinguished, who is also introduced into the imperial presence. The 
Emperor himeelf sends now and then a haunch of venison to a meritorious officer, 
or presents him with some tobacco pouches and other articles. His name is at 
the same time mentioned in the public gazette, and his merits are elaborately 
stated. An aged servant on retiring often obtains the favor of seeing his 
son promoted and his ancestors ennobled. The chamber of patents recommend 
meritorious officers for obtaining the rank of noblemen, nl grants the neces- 
ay, patent. 

he chamber of records keeps an accurate and regular account of all the 
officers in the employ of the government, and publishes four times every year 
a list of all the civil and military functionaries, which is sent to the different 
functionaries. A mandarin asking leave of absence applies to this chamber. 
If one of his parents or relatives has died, he is obliged to retire from office and 
mourn their nae! Those neglectful of this duty are regarded as monsters. 
Even those who wish to return home and nurse their a Searats are honor- 
ably relieved from their duties for a certain time. But all must return at a atip- 
ulated period, at the risk of incurring fines or degradation. 
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THE TREASURY DEPAKTMENTS AND REVENUE SERVICE. 


There exist three distinct treasuries in China, namely, the imperial, the 
national, and the provincial. The first is hoarded up in the palace, and exceeds 
in riches and valuables any similar deposit in the world. The Emperor is the 
sole owner of this wealth and is responsible to none. The national treasury is 
under the special control of the board of revenue, while each province has its 
puyare treasury. There are, moreover, small funds in the possession of the 

ifferent departments, all of which are under the control of the board of reve- 
nue, (Hoo-poo.) 

The general control is in the hands of two presidents and four vice-presidents. 
The court itself is divided into 14 chambers, each having the superinten- 
dence over one or two provinces. This branch of the administration suffers 
from frauds and defalcations. The 14 chambers have each their respect- 
ive jurisdiction, which comprise either one or two provinces. Each of these 
departments has its agents in the provinces, and the means of ascertaining 
whether the provincial accounts they receive are correct or not. 

The treasure itself is under the immediate control of a great minister, a 
Mantchoo and a friend of the monarch. It contains three deposits ; one treasure 
of silver, one of cotton and silk piece goods, and another of sundries, such as 
metale, wax, stationery, &c., Pa all such articles as are sent from the provinces 
as tribute. Attached to this office which comprises several deputy presidents 
and assistants, are a superintendent of the mint and for the manufacture of coin. 
A committee, consisting of two vice-presidents and other officers, examines into 
the annual receipts and expenditures, the provisions for the military, the trans- 
port of grain, and the state of the granaries. This court is again subdivided 
into four smaller departments; the first attends to the receipt of money and rice 
and the time of their delivery, the second to the ra bbe caa of the revenue, 
the third to the expenditure, and the fourth to the arr ies furnished to the pub- 
lic servants and illustrious foreigners during their abode at the court. 

The treasurer’s department in the provinces stands in immediate connection 
with this board. This functionary is next in rank to the lieutenant governor, 
and has under him a number of inferior officers for the collection of revenue. 

The lands of the peasantry are all rated, the longitude and latitude of the 
principal places determined, and a careful census of both the Chinese and Mant- 
choo population taken. 

As the boards punish mandarins for embezzlements so it rewards officers who 
encourage the people to clear new lands and carry agriculture to the highest 
perfection. Parsimony is much recommended, since the population is rapidly 
increasing, and soon there will not be sufficient land to produce grain for so 
many millions of mouths. , 7 

For the collection of taxes every village is divided into five and ten families, - 
and the grain is either received at the public offices or gathered by revenue ser- 
vants. ; 

This board also watches over the weight’ and measures. For all articles 
deposited in the treasury the high officers of the board are responsible. 

he census of the Chinese is taken every tenth month by the governors and 
lieutenant governors. To effect it, a constable is appointed over 10 and a 
bailiff over 100 families. The constable always keeps a register of all the males, 
and hands the same to the magistrate, who again forwards it to the district 
magistrate, until the whole census arrives at the governor's office, and is from 
this forwarded to Pekin. This mode of enumerating the population is correct 
in principle but is carried out with great carelessness. 
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The revenue some thirty years ago was a8 follows, in round figures : 


Land itaxrin money. cceccs «caro ccn's erat tee ten esr matte 54, 000, 000 
Land tax in kind, value at........cccceccese gocecr nas. 113, 000, 000 
Dalt'tax = ace sctcret serie tattle eis oe aie ctotat setters re amare 8, 000, 000 
Duties on merchandise..........--.--200- AoC ee 4, 500, 000 
Duties on foreign at Canton, value at.......-.20e-- eee eeeee 3, 000, 000 
Duties upon shops and pawnbrokers...........-.------ “5 5,000, 000 
STUNT Pencsecuccmrs GasAnes oaareace Recent acronis 4, 500, 000 

PaGla vacate cate tate eee cee ae saints oe artes 192, 000, 000 


Equivalent to about $286,000,000 (in gold at $1 40 the tael gold.) 

The expenditures generally exceed the revenue, and the deficit is made up 
by new taxes and patriotic subscriptions. 

Salaries to government officers vary from 250 to 15,000 taels ($350 to $21,000 
gold) in cash or kind; besides which a certain sum of money, varying from 20 
to 500 taels ($28 to $700 gold,) is paid as pocket money to the persons who are 
appointed to the civil or military service. 

The military power in China is entirely at the command of civilians. The 
authority of military officers is so much abridged by slender pay and the absence 
of all prerogatives, that they are at the mercy of every literary mandarin. 

The general control of the army is under the Ta-chin, or great minister. 
The governors and lieutenant governors, though generally civilians, are never- 
theless intrusted with military command and often take the head of a whole 
army. 

In China, it is taken for granted that whoever can rule a province, can also 
command an army. Lest, however, the governors should presume on their 
power, the government has given them, in the Tartar generals and Chinese 
commanders in-chief, coadjutors by whom their actions are regulated. 

The law permits every private to rise to the highest honors. Whoever is 
deserving promotion may rise to the rank of podereli Many officers have thus 
risen from the ranks, and in all respects, except archery, are very ignorant. With 
the exception of a peacock’s feather to be worn in the cap, the Emperor does not 
grant any order. Whoever signalizes himself in battle, receives a pecuniary 
reward; and whoever falls in defence of his country has his name inscribed 
.on the Jist of promotion in Hades. 

The more impartial laws regarding the public officers are contained in the 
Book of Statutes. Responsibility and a commensurate punishment do not fall 
80 heavily upon those who are of low estate as upon the highest functionaries. 


APPENDIX G. . 
THE CIVIL SERVICE OF PRUSSIA. 


The civil service of Prussia is indebted for its world-renowned efficiency and 
urity— 
‘ Firstly. To the common law of Prussia, which contains the provision that 
“nobody shall be appointed toa public office unless he possesses the competent 

qualifications and has produced evidence of his fitness.” 
Secondly. To the universities, colleges, gymnasia, and schools of Prussia, 
from the graduates of which the bulk of the civil service employés are recruited. 
Thirdly. To the stringent systems of examinations regulating the graduation 
of the students at these institutions, preliminary to the system of examinations 
enforced in the various branches of the administration. 
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Fourthly. To the measures taken for the enforcement of integrity and good 
behavior, and the prevention of frauds and negligence by imposing a severe oath 
of office in addition to securities to be fachicked in cash by the greater number 
of civil-service officers, particularly by those employed in the financial, revenue, 
customs, and post office departments. 

Fifthly. To the spirit of discipline peculiar to a military monarchy like Prus- 
sia, and pervading not only the mili service, but all branches of public life. 

Sixthly. To the superior méral and mental culture of the German people, 
which causes most holders of office to live within their means, however small 
they may be, and to make continuous exertions for the improvement of their 
capacities and opportunities. 

Seventhly. To the measures taken by the government for promoting the 
worthy officers, for continuing to pay part of their salary to those who are 
temporarily out of employ, and finally for allowing a pension to those that are 
obliged to retire from ill health or old age. 

Eighthly. To the comparative absence of restlessness of persons who live 
under military monarchies, and to their tendency of being contented to fill 
during a whole lifetime the positions, however unremunerative or painstaking, 
for which they happen to have been educated and to have secured from their 
earliest age. 

Ninthly. To the impartiality of the appointing power, and to the general con- 
viction that appointments are, on the whole, regulated upon consideration of the 
merit of the applicants, unbiased by political prejudices or by nepotism. 

Tenthly. To the almost total absence of and in the Prussian service since 
its establishment, and to the care taken in combining economy with efficiency, 
integrity with competency. 





Persons. 
*The forces of the Prussian administration, exclusive of the provincial 
administration, comprises in the ministry of state and foreign affairs, 

BUOUGIate teins ee ose tease sess ee cy es Wah sos woe cass Ss os epee 110 
Ministry ofennancen woe. tise ened aces oe ous sas oes ens ss es oss 260 
Ministry of religion, education, and sanitary affeirs........... a ees 400 
Ministry of commerce, industry, and public works...........-.---+. 400 
Ministrysotinterions sere < cece es cite ain ciate ee ainielaie ls wislatsinln’~ bias oie 425 
Ministry of justice ....... oe cece ce wnns sc ascesececconcecescce Se 134 
Minister yrOlewAr ne ce fetes vole = s'a's ce cteton a ots oisin's Mian ela > ile ols > 165 
Minister yromemarin@nscrrects we ois stectatee ciate esta se oem els im oteigle= rel 90 
Ministry core SRTICUILUTE) Seren es cote erate eae caine ae as «et airiniets Cle 15 

ADOUER ere rien ences ne tte ce cone sis ce semen 2, 000 


persons all told, but not including the vast numbers of professors, teachers, and 
employés in universities, collegee, military academies, agricultural, forest, mining, 
scientific, and civil service training schools and other similar institutions under 
the control of the national government. 

The paper annexed, and marked “Forces of the civil service,” contains a 
detailed statement of the above-mentioned persons employed in the departments 
of the Prussian government in the Se ear the slight discrepancy of numbers 
being accounted for by the adoption of round numbers in the above statement. 

The public service of Prussia being open to all classes of the population, 
every Prussian subject may become a supernumerary, or, in other words, enter 
the service upon probation, under conditions and regulations which are stated 
in the annexed paper marked “ supernumeraries.”” 

The subordinate branches of the administration are chiefly recruited from the 
ranks of these supernumeraries. 

Tot SL a ee a a Ee a a 

* These forces do not comprise the increase in the number of public officers, probably 


appointed lately, consequent upon the recent additions of North German territory to the Prus- 
government. 
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The higher branches of the home civil service are selected from referendaries 
who have passed their examination as assessors. See “referendaries.” 

The diplomatic service is recruited from referendaries who have passed their 
examination as secretary of legation. 

The consular service is, according to a new act, to berecruited in future from 
referendaries who have passed their examination as chancellors of consulates. 

The paper marked ‘on the appointment of civil officers in Prussia ” contains 
the general laws and regulations relating thereto. 

A stringent ecrutiny of the competency and fitness of the candidates consti- 
tutes the most salient characteristic of the Prussian service, at the same time 
that rigorous measures are taken for the enforcement of integrity and good 
behavior, and the prevention of fraud and blunders, by exacting bonds from all 
the employés, as guarantees to that effect. 

A paper marked. “ guarantees in the Prussian service against fraud,” contains 
a statement of the regulations on this subject. 

A paper marked “direct petitions to the King for subordinate offices,” relates 
to the circumstances under which such petitions are entertained by the King. 

A paper marked “ examination of treasury clerks,” gives a special account 
of this sort of examination. 

A paper marked “ probatory service of military men in the civil service,’ 
relates to the qualifications demanded of military men who are entitled to have 
a preference over civilians in the civil service. 

A paper marked “land office,” relates to the qualifications and examinations 
in that branch of the civil service. 

A paper marked “ post office,” relates to the most numerous branch of that 
service, namely, the despatch clerks; and annexed thereto is a brief explana- 
tion of the railway service. 


FORCES OF THE PRUSSIAN ADMINISTRATION. 


A. 


The council of state, composed of the royal princes who have attained their 
eighteenth year, and of public functionaries who are members of it ex officio as 
the members of the cabinet, and many principal military, judicial, ecclesiastical, 
civil, and diplomatic officers of the state, including the historiographer of the 
Prussian state, the celebrated historian, Ranke. 

The council of state is divided into the following six departments : 

1. For foreign affairs. 

2. For mili affairs. a 

3. For the judiciary. 

4. For finance, commerce, and industry. 

5. For home affairs. 

6. For religion and education. 

Adjoined to the council of state is a tribunal to decide on contests which may 
may arise in regard to the credentials of the members nominated. 


B. 


The mnistry of state, consisting : 

1. President, (Premier) who is at the same time minister of foreign affairs. 
2. Minsiter of finance. : 

3. Minister of war and marine. 

4. Minister of commerce, industry, and public works. 

5. Minister of ecclesiastical, educational, and sanitary affairs. 

6. Minister of justice. 

7. Minister of agriculture. 

8. Minister of the interior. 
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The following officers are employed in the ministry of state, besides two 
councillors and two clerks : 


In the secretariat.......... a SD OAC oatatetel stotatele’s (os alee e vi siete athe 2 
Secrese registry and: journal rss cece s'est forces Salalaientee = rare oe . 4 
Secret chancellory.........--...cceccecee eens SBOE See sletetets 1 


The following officers are under the official control of the minis ry of state : 


1. The disciplinary tribunal for not judicial officers—president, 10 mem- 
bers, one clerk, and two bureau members.....---.ceueecs sees cess 14 
2. The chief examination commission—president and four members...... 5 
3. The literary bureau of the ministry of state—director and one secretary 2 
4, The institute of the Prussian State Advertiser—director..........-.- I 
5. The preparation of the collection of laws—two members............ 2 
6. The secret principal court printing office—one......... 4A BERRA She 1 


Under the official control of the ministry of state are : 


and five members and five officials...........ccc eee eet eel L 
2. The order for merit for sciences and arts—Cornelius, the painter, chan- 
cellor; and Boeckh, the Hellenist, vice-chancellor..............-- 2 


3. The state archives with a director, and consisting of the secret state 
archives, with three members, and the provincial archives, represent- 
ing seven provinces, with a director and eight archivists..........- 13 


62 
The ministry of foreign affairs, vested in the minister of state, consists : 

Phemninisterguimsell tae aes ce sctiet eee sec. ss ot siete leee ce cee es ts 1 
An under-secretary of state.......-..ceeceeees A mys Sac als ce cates = I 
PAMQITOCLOFFOLCIVIBION sac vos a ss as wa Ute kos oe eek base t% 5 Saas Fos = = 1 
Seven active councillors.........2---+.ceceecces he rata Satotalwia tats oS ly 0 7 
Onevhonorary councillor... . 05 2.4.0 s sesh wn sece eet Riniolee's Ohi e eM) 
Mouriclerksa wer we t-te erro ete ee aloes se e's 4 
Nine councillors in the secretariat........-.-20--. ce ceee eee: saceecrat 9 
Three councillors in the central and despatch bureau........... wchernewte 3 
Seven councillors in the cipher bureau.... 2... ..-ce ee eee eee scence 7 
Four councillors in the secret registry and journal...................- 4 
Two councillors in the secret chancellory.......... SCARED OOS DXIROGOC 2 
Two councillors in the pay department of the Iegation................. 2 

42 


ere 


Under the official control of the minister of foreign affairs are the commis- 
sioners of examination for the qualification of diplomatic officers, consisting of 
a president (the under-secretary of state) and of two members who are profes- 
sors and members of the judiciary. 

The diplomatic ana consular agents of Prussia are, of course, also under the 
official control of the minister of foreign affairs, while the foreign ministers and 
consulg representing foreign powers in Prussia obtain through him their exe- 
quaturs. 


0. 
The ministry of finance consists, besides its own office, of: 
1. The principal stamp office .........--00 025. cane snes eeeeee cons 2 
2. The administrator of stamp tax and of stamps on inheritances for the 
CLEVLOL DOKI ete Se eee te etree Celene silva sale citer: SoQggnC 1 


3. Stamp-tax bureau for Potsdam, exclusive of Berlin................ 1 
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: fe er tax bureau for indigenous artialen in Berlin, including stamps 
on bills of exchange......... sieves sateerae te vette ee 
. Principal tax bureau for foreign. articles in Berlin... ...... +... 00+ 
. Principal tax bureau for direct taxes...........2--0-.eee eens ae 
. Commiasion of valuation for the classification of revenue tax.......- 
. Delegates of the states of the custom’s association near the custom- 
house—one at Munich, one at Dresden, one at Hanover, one at 
Carlaruhe, one at Cassel, Wiesbaden and Frankfort, one at Thuringia 6 


COsIRn 
m OO mo 


9. General direction of lotteries -...... sie gic A ONaINE Se ete ster e 10 
POE Bie aS acircauise Scan oan SE PRS AeOninéSogn ms SR OenAnioecn 15 
11. General direction of the general widow’s asylum.......... Esty maers 6 
12) Secret’ministerial"archives. «tcc cece ce sees cis aces lee ce eaten 2 
13. Administration of the superior forest academy at Neustadt-Eberswulde 7 
14, Maritime association (Seehandlung).....-.-.-.... Uae eat ate were 17 
15." Loan'office P20 Sct. 2 ee ae is shee tet staraaels orcas ave 14 
16. Principal administration of the public Gabe: stinks’ sarieantegs aise stele 27 
17, Printing offices of the government.........cecce sees censcecceccs 3 
18. Commission of the public debt at Berlin............... See ee 7 

131 


The minister’s office is divided as follows : 
1. Division for the administration of taxes—1 director, 8 councillors, 1 


SSSERBON s cow tee fees el ae cei a soe Gp 8 ecm nee se atly oe petites ates ae 10 

2. Division for the civil list and for the treasury —1 director, councillors, 
TASSESBON aie aie siche io aie mie = aie wateiwia'> srmialio sls clea stele arareistate aie sete ote 7 
3. Division for domains and forests—2 directors, 10 councillors, 2 assessors 14 
4. Division for ground tax—1 director, 4 councillors, 2 assessors........ 7 
38 
Minister himsell ia. ee comes acts cee cia es cas | efaeimn ites sete ii 
Secret secretaries and accountants in minister’ 8 ofica: eens avin eee 2 
Secret secretaries, administration of taxes ..........-.5. Ape SR bee ie 20 
Secret secretaries, civil list and treasury ....:.. 0.000. neces i Bic ee 11 
Secret secretaries, domains and forests............ cece cece ce ace ccee 14 
Secret secretaries, ground tax..........0: a = i tee emisin aastee Yecnictts 2 
Secret registers, ininnetatien of taxes....- anes seanen tis Gackal sit ae eee 11 
Secret registers, civil list and treasury.......... cia teres ie eats eters 5 
Secret registers, domains and foresta....... ...eeeeseseeee Sh eRe 7 
President of chamber of -charts..........-sceecscecccsces ERO 1 

Director eecret chancellory..0. ou. «ceo cs ee es eee eee 

Treasurer’s office—1 treasurer, | chief clerk, (bookkeeper,) 6 clerks, (book- 
keepers,) 2 cashiers, 1 bookkeeper of state treasury..... See ete 11 
Chief Teakeeone office—1 director, 5 bookkeepers.............. Apne AG 
Total force in the office of the minister..... cis fate Sete e Cae ace eee eee LEU 
Total force in the offices under his official control..............---.0.- 131 
Grand \totalic ost <tc sn eons cetiee Sab cia os nin ep a'e 6 ie sina ie'a'e 261 


D.— The Ministry of Religion, Education, and Sanitary Affairs. 
This ministry has the following’ offices under its official control : 


1. Commission for the establishment and preservation of monuments of art. 
2. Scientific deputation of Saray, affairs. 
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3. Directorium Montis Pietatis, (pawnbrokers’ establishments.) 
4, Cathedral of Berlin. 
5. Institution at Berlin for the candidates to the pulpit of the cathedral. 
6. Academy of sciences at Berlin. 
7. Academy of fine arts at Berlin and the art and mining academies in the 
provinces. 
8. Academy of fine arta at Kénigsber 
9. Academy of fine arta at Diisseldorf 
10. Museums in Berlin. 
11. Scientific institutions in Berlin. 
12, Universisties, &c. 
13. Preacher’s seminaries in Wittenberg. 
14. Seminary for learned schools, Berlin. 
15. Seminary for learned schools, Breslau. 
16. Seminary for learned schools, Kénigsberg. 
17. Seminary for learned schools, (arches and higher classes, Stettin. 
18. -Medical cure institutions of charité, Berlin. 
19. Veterinary academy, Berlin. 
20. Rae for the advancement of practical knowledge, (Sachverstindige 
ereine 
21. Examination commissioners for physicians and apothecaries. 
22. Commission of court apothecaries. 
Total force about 400, exclusive of the universities. 


E.— The Ministry for Commerce, Industry, and Public Works. 


Central bureau, (inclusive of minister) .........-......escecceeeeee 4 
General post office department, (inclusive of director) .-......--..---- 4l 
Tele ah GITOCLOTIOR soo ch. sae nace = a's Cee eta aetelide ener Cana ao 107 
Chief post offices, (Berlin)...........-. Ose ee eee re 12 
Railway department .............---- Ove iste ohn ee eae mer 
Land, water, and high road administrator do.........-.-.2-ee2.00. 225 
Commerce and industry ............-. 1 Chena i eatint ediieegt 
PLOFALMONCO ML. cc ace ines cnacs cee sete aia ce ani fiuaad as <6 ans 389 


F.—The Ministry of the Interior. 


6 
Minister’s bureau, inclusive of minister and under secretary............ 43 
Statistical bureau, inclusive of director........--.--.-ee-eeee scenes 3 
Meteorological institute, (Dr. Dove)... ..-.---.---seeeeeeeeeeereeee 1 
Police service, inclusive of chief of police.......-.-..-...--------06 74 
Miscellaneous, chiefly administratories of the estates of nobility, &c.,about 300 
otaliforce i. vets oo foe e es Sale ates om viele sted esa wee cen Coe eeu 427 

G.— Ministry of Justice. 

Minister’s office, inclusive of minister and under secretary............- 36 | 
SLI OUNCE teens ae chess ecse es a5 /6s SPE SIE COION a OS AICI RY Boe: 53 
Attorney General’s office ........+---e0- AG Caan aes ce nae se ore oie 32 
Examining commission for judicial oflices onenunnee we eens Actasemc. Al) 


Total force ...... TERE OE IO Pho eee 132 


————— 
@ 
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H.— War Mintstry. 
Minister and adjutant divs Poveda urd eline tin Reais 5. a, 2 
Central bureaw omen ore ee oe ee ete etctaicrna ster steele cieine ote 11 
General: war ‘department’... 02.2 oe ssn cslcas cece see tet es annwDoee 15 
Artillery division es eonee ac cae se se ante rues cis arctere atstate srotatote tata atte 11 
Engineer’s* division 22 2 v-:- ess os oe eral eae Motelate ats clone wets afooaa 3 | 
Personal fafiairs isos \ ae. ae eee Soe ee ee eters tee ae eats 11 
Militaryfeconomiy 25 Se  c so hn Core ree eee eea ease ate 55 
Corollary. offices, (remonte)i.- 5 24s stam cori cineca elnaic tape enero 15 
General auditor’s office................. SA doanenober Be ie tig yee or 8 
General pay office,.....-....... Gest nbn Sh oroncheccuaoes 17 
Examining? oflice 292 eee oes tee ie cee cere CP drat ar yrs a 7 


Force, (exclusive of military academic administration, employing several 
handred teachers, professors, directors, &c., and exclusive of military 
intendanture, and depots of provisions, &c., &c., lazaerrettoes, &c., &c. 163 


1—Ministry of Agriculture. 

Minister’s office, (exclusive of agricultural colleges, and employing hun- 

dreds of persons) i ..c.. oc cae ec cicin gait ess cio tee COC Herons. eee] O 
K.— Marine Department. 

Ministerisiofice tes sccm se enn etre se eetrennete ca eteincreresiete es 
Examining of cadets .....-......-....- oie» mie Sete sas iia tata /d «Sree 12 

Marine administration and college forces at Dantzic, Stralsund, Berlin, 
Oldenburg, écc., abouti:--- 00. = oe ee Setets Steen erates 50 
Totals about:.20 oc ee oo eee wee sate coer Cite iat ote tart 85 





All this exclusive of provincial administration bureaus, and of course of the 
army, the navy, and police forces. 


SUPERNUMBRARIES IN THE CIVIL SERVICE OF PRUSSIA. 


1. Academical studies or various evidences of intellectual qualification are 
required for all offices of the Prussian government. 

2. The central government and the provincial authorities have the power to 
establish schools for the training and employment of a certain number of super- 
numeraries for various branches of the civil service, relieved military men hav- 
ing the precedence for the subordinate offices of the second class. 

3. The candidates for admission to the post of supernumerary must have ful- 
filled their military duties; they must produce evidence that they are able to 
- support themselves for three years by their own means or with the assistance 

of ee relatives, and they must have attended a gymnasium or a higher burgh- 
er’s school, and produce a certificate from the first class of such inatitution tes- 
tifying to their attainments and their moral character. These conditions are, 
however, dispensed with if the candidate shall have already been for several 
years in some public employment, and be able to give satisfactory evidence of 

is practical capacities. ‘Those who are admitted as supernumeraries do not, 
however, receive thereby a claim to immediate official appointments. 

They are, on the contrary, liable to be dismissed, from the colleges and the 
offices in which they serve as supernumeraries, and can only depend upon a 
permanent admission to the civil service if they show a particular aptitude for 
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its functions and if their conduct is in every way unobjectionable. Candidates 
for supernumeraryships in the revenue service must have successfully attended 
for at least one year the first class of a gymnasium, or have left one of the 
higher schools with a satisfactory certificate, or pass through an examination 
by the president of one of these institutions, testifying that they possess the 
attainments which are acquired after one year’s study in the first class. They 
must further produce testimonials of a fair industry, good conduct, and good 
capacities ; write a fine, legible hand, and be skilfal accountants; they must 
have fulfilled their military duties in a satisfactory manner, possess a strong 
constitution, capable to bear fatigue, and possess the means of supporting them- 
selves by their own means, without receiving any payment from the state, for 
at least three years, and in some cases for a longer period. Candidates who 
could not fulfil their military duties from feebleness of constitution or ill health, 
and who are: yet strong enough for the civil service, may be admitted, though 
they will be called upon to serve in the army in the event of their health sub- 
sequently permitting it. Irrespective of the school testimonials and other 
requisite certificates, the examiners have to ascertain whether the candidates 
are persons of good address, of quick understanding, and of innate intelligence. 
This is ascertained by entering into conversation with them on various subjects, 
by rea upon them to write out without preparation their views upon any 
yen subject, and to let them solve several mathematical and arithmetical 
roblems. 

7 The commission entitling the candidate to a post as supernumerary in the 
revenue service is preceded by a provision to the effect that in the event of a 
want of talent and progress, of insubordination and objectionable conduct, he 
will be liable to be dismissed forthwith. 

The supernumeraries have to apply themselves to the study of laws and 
regulations in such a manner that gradually they may become conversant with 
the various branches of the service. To this effect they also have to serve suc- 
cessively in one of the frontier custom-houses and in one of the more extensive 
revenue offices. ‘Those who show special talents for the civil service are pro- 
visionally to be employed in the provincial revenue offices, and only after having 
worked as assistants and in other similar capacities in such offices are they to 
be invested with permanent posts in the government departments. For some 
time they must also have first acted in the place of disabled or suspended 
officials, so as to familiarize themselves with the practical requirements of the 
respective offices. 

‘he supernumerary, after one year of service, is either employed in the 
inspectors’ service or in the bureaus. In the event of an altogether unfavorable 
report of his qualifications, he is then dismissed. If he is deemed fit to be 
employed in the bureau of the provincial revenue service, he receives a salary 
without the necessity of undergoing a further examination; but if his superior 
officers have not acquired a es: proof of his qualifications, another exami- 
nation takes place, the result of which must establish the fact how far he is 
competent to fill the post of an assistant and to be promoted to the post of a 
chief comptroller. In case of an unsuccessful examination he cannot even 
receive a post as inspector. ; 

The examination is conducted by one of the councillors of the provincial 
counsellors and by a treasary official, both verbally and by writing, the latter by 
the preparation of some work as it occurs in the regular course of business in 
the various branches of the revenue service. 

Although supernumeraries must possess the means of serving for three years 
without remuneration, it does not follow that they are debarred from receivin 
a payment of their services, either by a salary or by fees, if the same shoul 
be offered to them by the chief of the office in which they are employed. 
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REFERENDARIES, 


Admission to the higher administrative branches of the government is granted 
only to referendaries who passed their examination before the supreme court, 
or obtain from this court a certificate of qualification. They are further sub- 
jected to an oral examination conducted by three commissioners, the president 
of the government acting as chairman. . 

This examination relates to the political sciences, the leading principles of 
the national economy, financial science and matters relating to administrative 
sciences and to the general knowledge of all the auxiliary branches of political, 
international, and public-revenue science, particularly agricultural science. 

The certificate of the commissioners relating to the result of such examination 
must specify the subjects to which it referred, as well as the extent of know- 
ledge and judgment of the candidate, with a report of his general scientific 
culture. 

The result of the examination is decided by a majority of votes of the com- 
missioners, and the decision is conveyed in the Ueme sentences: Either, the 
candidate passed the examination, (to which may be added, if expedient, “ with 
distinction,”) or, the candidate has not passed the examination. In the latter 
case he may pass a second examination, but not later than six months from the 
period of his first examination, the second examination being final. 

The candidate who passed his examination is admitted as government refer- 
endary and may be assigned to one or the other public office, but is only eligible 
to the highest office after having passed an examination before the supreme 
board of examination, or having received a certificate from the president of the 
government under whom he paseed his previous examination, testifying to his 
qualifications as equivalent with those requisite by the supreme board. 

The examination before the supreme board of examination is both oral and 
by writing, and conducted as follows: The candidate is called upon to furnish, 
within one year from the period of examination, disquisitions on stated subjects 
relating to the services of the statesman, to administrative aud to financial 
affairs, the last two subjects to be treated rather from a practical than a theo- 
retical point of view. Atleast one of these disquisitions must be in the candidates 
own handwriting, and in regard to all of them he is bound to declare under oath 
that he prepared them himself and without any assistance excepting that which 
he found in the study of books. The board may select the theme for the dis- 
quisitions from transactions that have actually occurred in the public service, 
and may also call upon the various branches of the government to submit 
appropriate themes. The candidate is also permitted to submit any disquisition 
on administrative and financial subjects which he may have prepared fora 
branch of the service in which he was previously occupied. 

On receipt of the disquisition, the board proceeds to consider the degree of 
knowledge, and of scientific power, of vigor and precision of judgment, of 
general ability, of clearness, cogency, and fluency and elegance of expression 
which the candidate brought to bear upon their elaboration, and if the board 
decides in his favor by a majority of votes the candidate is admitted to the oral 
examination within a period stipulated by the board, previous to which, how- 
ever, all the evidences of qualification, as acquired in his previous occupations 
and examinations, must have been submitted to all the members of the board. 

For the oral examination, the candidate must show himself competent to give 
a satisfactory account relating to all questions that may bear upon the duties of 
the branch of the service to which he aspires. It is not sufficient that he masters 
the theories of the requisite knowledge, but his whole individuality, his bearing, 
his manners, his natural ability, the extent of his judgment and practical skill, 
as well as the thoroughness and depth of his power in grappling with the sci- 
entific knowledge which he has acquired, are scrutinized with the utmost rigor. 
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He must further deliver before the board a speech on a stated theme which is 
selected on the day preceding the examination, and that may consist of one of 
his own written disquisitions, for the purpose of testing his power of expressing 
his views with terseness, clearness, thoroughness and logical power. 

The number of candidates to be admitted to the same examination is not to 
exceed three. 

The successful candidate is immediately appointed as government assessor ; 
and if he gives satisfaction in thia official capacity and produces evidence of his 
progress in knowledge, of his zeal and industry, and of his aptitude, he is sub- 
sequently prumoted by the king to the rank of eouncillor in the governmental 
office or in the provincial administration. 

Candidates whose examination was not sufficiently satisfactory may undergo 
a second examination, but not later than six months from the period of the first, 
this second examination being final. 

Candidates whose examination was “ altogether unsatisfactory,” are not per- 
mitted to pass a second examination. To this category belong those who, 
although they possess the requisite knowledge, are so destitute of natural 
ability and general culture as to unfit them for the higher branches.of the 
service. 

To the category of ‘sufficiently satisfactory” belong those who possess natural 
ability and general culture, but are deficient in one or the other requisite branches 
of knowledge. . 

‘ Entirely satisfactory” are only those who combine natural ability and general 
culture with a mastery of all the details of the various branches of knowledge. 

The supreme board of examination constitutes a department of the govern- 
ment, which is under the official control of the ministry of state. 

It is located in the capital, and consists of a permanent chairman and four 
members, who may bechanged at any time and who are selected from the ministerial 
councillors of the various res of the government and the bench. The 
appointmente to this board are purely honorary. 

‘he members of the ministry of state, the directors and councillors of all other 
ministries, and the presidents of national colleges, are at liberty to be present 
during the oral examination of candidates. 


ON THE APPOINTMENT OF CIVIL OFFICERS IN PRUSSIA. 


1. The King appoints to all offices in the army, and to other. branches of the 
public service, unless otherwise decreed by the constitution. 

2. ‘The judges are appointed by the King for life. They can be only removed 
or suspended in due process of law. 

3. Those only who possess the requisite qualifications, as prescribed by the 
lawe, are eligible to the office of judge. 

4. The preaidents and counsels of the supreme court, and of the courts of 
appeal, the directors and counsels of district and city courts, are nominated by 
the King. Assessors, attorneys-at-law, notaries, and referendaries, are nominated 
by the minister of justice in behalf of the King. 

Referendaries who have passed through the great state examination, fill the 
office of court assessor until they have received a permanent appointment. If 
this is not assigned to them either temporarily in the court of appeal, or in the 
ministry of justice, they are, like the unpaid assessors of the chief tribunal, 
adjoined as unpaid members to the bar of a district or city court. — 

5. As regards the qualifications for the judges, and the examinations in juris- 
prudence connected therewith, the regulations on the subject are subject to 
revision. A director of district courts must have passed the great state 
examination. The professional judges of the supreme court must have officiated 
at least for four years, as judges or chief government counsel! at a court of 
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appeal, and the members of courts of appeal must have officiated at least four 
years at a chief tribunal, and subsequently at district or city courts, or defin- 
itively in the capacity of government counsel. 

6. Subordinate officers of private tribunals are either appointed for life, or 
employed in other branches of the civil service, or permitted to officiate at the 
courts a8 civil supernumeraries. 

7. The appointments in the administrative branches of the public service are 
made by the respective heads of the department, who have also the power to 
promote, diemise, and pension their subordinates. This power, however, is 
iable to many limitations, particularly as regards the receivers of public moneys 
(rendant) and other responsible trusts, while in all appointments the candidates 
are subject to a severe test of examination, and preferred according to their 
superior fitness. 

8. The common law of Prussia contains the following provision : 

pened y shall be appointed to 8 public office unless he possesses the competent qualifica- 
tions and has given evidences of his fitness. 

9. Officers who knowingly employ an unfit person, are held responsible to 
the state and to the individual citizens thereof, for all damages that may arise 
through the incompetency and unfitness of such employé. 

10. Officers who intrust money to a treasury employé previous to his having 
farnished the requisite securities, are responsible for all d&mages that may 
accrue therefrom. 

11. The oath of eervice imposes upon the civil officers the solemn duty to 
folfil his fanctione with the utmost fidelity and strictness, not only as prescribed 
by the law, but also in obedience to the voice of bis conscience. This oath 
will impel every honest man te discharge his responsibilities, not only satis- 
factorily to his King and official superiors, but also in such a manner as to give 
satisfaction to the highest judge. Xe 

In view of this oath, it is hoped that even in such cases where conscience is 
the only witness, this will be sufficient to resist all temptations and to act under 
all circumstances with inflexible integrity. 

On taking the oath, God is invoked to punish perjury and to reward the faith- 
ful performance of duty. 

The significance of the oath, from a religious and moral point of view, is 
further dwelt upon, so as to make it binding upon the conacience, while at the 
same time the sense of honor and ambition is appealed to, and promotion 

romised in reward of faithful and efficient services. 

The following is the form of the oath of service: 

I, N. N. make oath before God, the Almighty and Omniscient, that after having been 
appories in the capacity of bd i - - - I will be subject, faithful and 
obedient to his Royal Majesty of Prussia, my most gracious master, that I will perform the 
duties of my Ccffice according to my best knowledge and judgment, and that I will faithfully 
comply with the Constitution, so help me God, &c., &c. 

12. Whosoever obtains an appointment by bribery or by other illicit means 
will be dismissed forthwith. 

13. All contracts and agreements promising private advantages or actually 
conceding them for procuring a public office, are null and void. 

14, Agreemente between an out-going official and his successor securing to 
the former a portion of the salary of the respective office, are only valuable in 
so far as they have been expresely sanctioned by the superior authorities. 

15. The acts of a public officer, in his official capacity, cannot be resented 
personal insults. 

16. A blunder that might have been averted by proper attention and by the 
exercise of the qualifications which are required for the respective office, must 
be rectified at the expense of the employé who committed it. 

17. Superior officers, who, by the exercise of the vigilance prescribed by the 
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regulations of the service, might have averted the commission of blunders on: 
the part of their subordinate employés, are held responsible for the same to the 
state, as well ms to private citizens who may suffer therefrom. 

18. The superior officer or head of department has the power to suspend or 
dismiss his subordinates, the matter being subject to the decision of the council 
of state, and the respective employés having the right to be heard in explana- 
tion or in defence. 

19. Drankards in the civil service are dismissed and forfeit their right to 

naion. 
Ped. The heads of departments are liable to severe punishment, hesides dis- 
missal from the service and forfeiture of pension, for divulging the secrets of the 
administration. 

21. Civil officers are admonished not to run into debt, and liable to be seri- 
onaly, prejudiced thereby and to be restricted in the mode of receiving their 
salaries. ° 

22. The subordinate officers of the civil service are divided into four classes, 
viz: 

First class.—Dispatching secretaries, journalists, calculators, registers, ren- 
dants, receivers of moneys, comptrollera, presidents of chancellories, and other 
similar functionaries. 

Second class.—Referendaries and graduates of the national colleges, (gym- 
nasia ) 

Third class —The subordinate employés of national colleges, (occupying the 
functions designated under the first class,) the secretaries of chancellories and 
the chancellors of ministries. District secretaries are regarded as government 
subordinates of the first class. 

: Fourth class —Secretaries of chancellories and chancellors of national col- 
eges. 

23. The higher officers of the ministries are divided into three classes, ac- 
cording to their rauk : 

Firt class.—The heads and directories of separate divisions in the ministries; 
the secret cabinet councillors; the Postmaster General, (as long as he does 
not occupy a higher station in virtue of the title excellency;) the president-in- 
chief of the chief court of accounts; the president-in-chief of the secret supreme 
court, (if he is not invested with the title ‘‘excellency”;) the president-in-chief 
of the whole court of exchequer, (if this office has un incumbent;) the chief 
mining officer; the secretary of state, (if he does not possesa the title “excel- 
lency”’;) the presidents-in-chief and the provincial consistorial presidents. 

All these officers have access to the royal court. 

Second class. The effective councilloys who have the titles of secret coun- 
cillor of legation, secret chief councillor of justice, secret councillor of the chief 
tribunal, secret and councillor-in-chief of finance, actual secret councillor of 
war, secret chief councillor of the government, the actual governmental presi- 
dents, the presidents of the exchequer tribunal, and of the chief national tribunals, 
the directors of the chief chambers of accounts, the secret chief mining coun- 
cillors, the secret chief medical councillors, (if they are at the same time effective 
councillors in the ministries,) the president of police of Berlin. 

All these officers have likewise access to the royal court. 

Third class.—Effective councillors with the title of actual councillor of legation, 
secret councillor of justice, secret councillor of finance, secret counc.llor of war, 
or actual councillor of war, secret councillor of government, the chief director 
of the mint, the directors of the bank and of the maritime association, the vice- 
presidents and directors of the provincial colleges, the chief commissioners for 
the relations of the peasantry, the secret councillors of the maritime associa- 
tion, recret chief ennnecillora of architecture, secret councillors of accounts, secret 
chief councillora of account of the chief chamber of accounts, secret councillors 
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of the post, secret chief medical councillors, (if they are not at the same time 
effective councillors in the ministries,) the chief councillors of architecture, the 
chief medical councillora, and the chief consistoral councillors at the ministries. 
‘he foregoing officers are not accessible to the royal court. 
24. The higher officers of the provincial colleges are divided into five classes, 
the specification of which, however, is omitted as unessential for the preseut 
purpose. 


GUARANTEES IN THE PRUSSIAN CIVIL SERVICE AGAINST MISMANAGEMENT AND 
FRAUD. 


Proper organization of the treasury departments, sufficient payment of the employés, and 
& stringent control may relieve the state from the imputation of having itself brought 
about the crime of fraud.—Bdlau. 

The persons employed in the civil service of Prussia are bound to take an 
cath by which they pledge themselves to a faithful, active and intelligent observ - 
ance of their duties. 

The moneys which are to be deposited by various officers are securities for 
the proper discharge of their duties, as well for the indemnification of the State 
for any damage or fraud arising in the administration of the regular fanctions. 

a. The principal officers of the treasury department and the superintendent 
of mortgages in certain parts of the monarchy have to give bonds to the extent 
of 6,000 Prussian thalers. 

6. Postmasters, custom-house directors, revenue directors, &c., &c, to the 
extent of 3,000 Prussian thalers, iu all such cases where the annual salary of 
the officers is 900 Prussian thalers, or in excess of 900 thalers. 

c. If the salary of these and similar officers is less than 900 thalers annually, 
the securities are to be to the extent of two years’ salary, provided that this will 
exceed one-twelfth of the average annual amount of money passing through each 
of these respective offices. 

d. Chief bookkeepers at a central and government treasury who act in the 
place of the chief Sheers and comptrollers, cashiers, and other officials who take 
an immediate part in the receipt of funds, or in the administration of depots of 
goods, have to furnish security to the extent of the amount of one year of their 
respective salaries. ; 

_ é. Other subordinate and inferior employés, particularly those in the depart- 
ments of justice and of the post, who handle valuable objects and money, have 
to furnish security equivalent to the amount of six months of their respective 
salaried. 

J. The securities in the clauses C, D, and E are to be proportioned in rates 
of 25 thalers for each year during the duration of the service. 

g- An officer who unites several functions which require the deposit of securi- 
ties, has to furnish them only once and according to the total amount of his 
united salaries. If these securities fall under the different categories of C, D, 
and E, they are apportioned according to the highest rate. 

' Exempted from giving security are those officers who handle public money 
as an accessory occupation without remuneration; but from the moment they 
receive a remuneration for their services the double amouni of the same is to be 
deposited as security. 

‘The security muet be deposited in cash, either by the office-holder or by a 
third party for his account. 

The permission to custom-house and revenue officers to cover their securities 
by deductions from their salaries is granted only exceptionally. 

The government pays four per centum annual interest upon these amounts, 

‘thus deposited as security, these interests being payable at the end of June and 
December. 
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' On leaving the service the deposit of security is refunded without delay. 

As regards these officials whose trusts do not fall within any of the afore- 
mentionéd categories, the amount of the security is determined by analogy, 
and in such cases where the office-holders are not intrusted with the manage- 
ment of money, but with that of real estate or corporate interests, the security 
may be deposited either in cash or in public stocks, or railway shares or in 
mortgage bonds. io 


_EXAMINATION OF TREASURY CLERKS. 


Examination for the treasury departments, including all branches of the 
service that relate to accounts and calculation. 

Supernumeraries who desire to devote themselves excluaively to the above- 
mentioned branches of the public service have to paze a special examination 
relating to the administration of deposit and specie banks, of the budget, of 
matters pertaining to calculation, of taxation and the regulations in respect to 
stamps. The examiners have to decide whether the candidate possesses the 
prescribed qualifications in a fair or superior degree for the independent admin- 
istration of a treasury or calculator’s office. . 

Supernumeraries are dismissed after five years of probatory or supernumerary 
service if, previous to the expiration of that period, they have not actually 
passed the abovesaid examination with a view of becoming officers in the various 
treasury departments, or the examination as actuary with a view of officiatin 
in the judiciary departments the president of the court of appeals being an 
by officers to call upon the supernumeraries within four yeara from the beginning 
of their supernumerary service, to submit to the treasury or judiciary examina- 
tion at the risk of their being dismissed altogether, if they fail to subject them- 
selves to meet an examination within the above-stated period. 


PROBATORY SERVICE OF MILITARY MEN IN THE CIVIL SERVICER. 


Under-officers of 12 years’ service and military invalids entitled to public 
- employment are preferred to the civil supernumeraries. Probatory service, 
however, is required of them in all offices relating to the treasury and to chan- 
eellory duties which do not imply merely mechanical labor further in all offices 
of the executive police in penitentiaries and reform institutions, in the post 
office, the gensdarmerie, the revenue, woods and forest and domain administra- 
tion, speech of public roads, &c., &c. 

Messengers and other menial employés need not serve on probation, with 
exception, however, of the administration of woods and forests and of domains, 
where such offices imply a certain amount of intelligence beyond merely 
mechanical labor. 


DIRECT PETITIONS TO THE KING FOR SUBORDINATE OFFICES. 


Persons who are desirous of entering the subordinate civil service may petition 
the King directly; provided, however, that they have fulfilled their military duties 
to the state by actual service in the army, or that they have been released there- 
from by law; and provided, further, that they possess such excellent cree 
tions re the office to which they aspire, that their appointment may hold out 
positive advantages to the state. ts % 

A petition for an office of the higher subordinate branches of the civil service 
falls to the ground, unless the applicant gives evidence of his qualifications by 
passing examination as first-class cae 

Petitioners for employment in the judiciary must have officiated for at least 
eight years at royal tribunals, or in royal chambers—of royal justices, and not 
merely of commissaries of justice—or in colleges, corporations, and communes 
of the state, and produce evidence of their exemplary conduct and of their effi- 
ciency for the whole period of this official service. 
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Applicants who cannot comply with these regulations must serve ae civil 
supernumeraries before they can expect to secure a permanent appointment. 

Those whose petitions are favorably considered are yet in the same position 
with supernumeraries, as far as the preference is concerned, which is accorded 
to under-officers of 12 years’ service and to military invalids, 


wAND. OFFICE, 


Land offices—Commissioner of economy. 


The qualifications for these offices embrace— 

1. Practical and theoretical agricultural science. 

2. Capacity to manage, superintend, and work a farm. 

3. Familiarity with the beat standard works on land, agriculture, farming, &o. 

4. Knowledge of the laws and practices regulating the tenure aud distribution 
of landed property, the laws of mortgage, the discrimination between the various 
descriptions of land, the processes of irrigation and improvement, the taxes on 
land, and of all other laws, regulations, practices, circumstances bearing upon 

the tenure, cultivation, distribution, improvement, or neglect of landed property. 
5. Familiarity with all commercial and manufacturing establishments, as 
breweries, distilleries, &c., and which relate to the products of the soil; also 
with the science of woods and forests, of gardening, and other branches of 
knowledge that are cognate to agricultural studies. 

A commissioner of a land office in Prussia, or of an agricultural department, 
must be a sound real estate lawyer, an accomplished scientific man, a practical 
farmer, a good businees man, and an expert in public affairs. 

It is not sufficient that applicants for such office pass a stringent oral and 
verbal examination, but they must actually have been either business men who 
have obtained the grade of actuary in the principal judiciary departments or 
have been practical farmers who must produce evidence of aptitude by preparing 
disquisitions on any stated subject relating to agricultural science for the pur- 
pose of displaying their power to discuss principles with cogency and preciaion 
as well as to carry them into practical effect. They must further produce evi- 
dence of having successfully worked, for at least three years, on une or two great 
estates, either as proprietors or as administrators, or at least six years in a sub- 
ordinate capacity. In the event of their having attended a well-known agricul- 
tural academy, one year of such attendance will be deemed as equivalent to 
two years’ work as adminietrator or subordinate employé. | 

After the compliance with the foregoing conditions, the first examination 
takes place in the principal branches of science and experience bearing upon 
land, and agriculture, and national economy, and resourcea of foreign nations— 
the examination being both written and oral, as prescribed for the higher civil 
offices. 

The successful candidate is then attached as a writer of protocols to a com- 
missioner, and after one or two years of such service, which includes aleo expe- 
rience in surveying, accounts, reports, and other functions of the Jand offices, 
he may be promoted to the post of assistant, provided that the evidences of 
hia aptitude, specimena of which have to be submitted to the government to 
that effect, prove in every respect satisfactory, After having served for several 
years as assistant and taken a part in the labor of the colleges of the general 

and commission and some further probationary occupations, he may receive a 
certificate from the commiasioner under whom Ke is employed to the effect that 
he ia fully prepared for the examination as commissioner. 

Then comes the great state examination in all the branches of knowledge 
and experience to which we have referred, and it ia only after satisfactorily 
passing through this ordeal, and after serving at first again as assistant, with a 
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view of additional preparation for the discharge of the office of head of the 
department, that the appointment as commissioner is at last granted. 


RAILWAY SERVICE. 


The railway administration have the appointing power of all officers employed 
in the railway service, such appointment, however, to be notified to the minister 
of finance, with a view of ascertaining the qualifications of the respective appli- 
canta. 

Persons employed in the police force of the railway service must not be 
younger than 21 years; they must be of irreproachable character, and able to 
read and to write, and possess all the other requisite qualifications for the ser- 
vice of police. 

They have no claim to pay during such probationary service, but in the event 
of their giving satisfaction they may be remunerated, but not to an extent 
exceeding 20 thalers per month. In the event of their dismissal after the one 
year probation, the security of 200 thalers, which they are bound to deposit ia 
public paper money or in public stocks on entering the service, is restored to 
them one year and one month subsequent to their removal from the service, 
provided that nothing has occurred which makes its retention necessary for the 
state. 

Post office despatch clerks may be promoted to the rank of postmasters of 
the second class, liable to suspension, however, after three mentie notice, and 
subject to an examination embracing all the regulations and taxes of the post 
office, all the branches of the despatch business, treaties and regulations relating 
to foreign post offices, articles liable to duty, the financial department of the 
post office, &e., &c., &c. 

The despatch clerks may be transferred from one to the other post office 
district, according to the discretion of the respective chief postmastership. 


EXAMINATION. 


Post office despatch clerks constitute the third class of subordinate employés. 

1. Applicants must not be older than 35 yeara. 

2. They must furnish a medical certificate testifying to their health, par- 
ticularly to the excellent condition of their organs of sight and of hearing. 

3. Unless they have been military men, entitled as such to public offices, 
they must produce evidence of having served during the requisite three years 
in the army. 

4. They must produce satisfactory evidence of their antecedents in respect 
to integrity, morality, and respectability ; further, of their being free from debt, 
and of their sincere devotion to the king and the government. 

After compliance with the foregoing conditione, the applicant is subjected to 
the following examination : 

_a. Penmanship, as a specimen of which he is called upon to write down a 
report of his past career. 

b. Geography. 

c. Arithmetic. 

d. General composition, as a means of testing his knowledge and ability. 

A special importance is attached to a clear, steady, legible handwriting and to 
efficiency and accuracy in arithmetic. | 

In the event of the applicant’s familiarity with a foreign language, the exami- 
nation is extended thereto. 

This examination takes place in the general post office administration in which 
the applicant seeks employment. After passing a satisfactory examination, 
they are admitted to a probatory service of one year, after which they are 
either dismissed or permanently retained. 
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APPENDIX H. 


THE ENGLISH CIVIL SERVICE. 


The improvement of the English civil service since the establishment of the 
act for the better government of India, (1859,) recognizing the system of open 
competition and providing for the conduct of the examinations by the civil ser- 
vice commissioners and the superannuation act, passed in the same year, pro- 
viding that no pean appointed after its date shall, for its purposes, be considered 
as serving in the permanent civil service of the state, unless admitted with a 
certificate from the civil service commissioners, has been fully described in the 
report from the joint select committee of the two houses of Congress, appointed 
under concurrent resolution of July 19, 1866. 

It may only be repeated here that according to the latest report of the civil 
service commissioners, dated 12th June, 1865, it appears that the total number 
of nominations since the commencement of their proceedings in May, 1855, 
amounts to 29,763, =: 

The service has not only become more efficient under the system of qualified 
employés by competitive examination, but also more economical, as appears from 
the following table, which contains a comparative statement of the average 
expenditure in four of the principal departments during six years previous and 
six yeara subsequent to the adoption of the reformed system : 





1847. 1848, | 1849, 1850. 1851. 1852, | Total | Average. 

Treasury........--. 260,300 | £60,800 | £57,200 | 256,100 | £53,700 | 234,400 |2242,500| £57,083 
Home Office.....).. 29,900 | © 29,200 | 25,400]  26,0c0 | 25,270 550 | 162,320; 27,054 
Foreign Office ...... 63848} 000) 76,000} 71,000} 71,000] 67,735| 451,689 75, 280 
Colonial Office...... 31,500 | 36,961 | 36,900! 37,400] 37,100| 38,815! 218,676 36, 446 
195, 863 





1866. Total. | Average. Decr'se. 








Treasury .......... £53, 173 |£52, 363 1251, 730 1253, 147 |253, 488 |£52, 432 |2316, 333 |252, 722 | £4,361 
Home Office ....... 25,753 | 25,856 | 26,263 | 26,883 | 27,118 | 26,417] 158, 26, 381 673 
Foreign Office...... 62,715 | 64,319 | 72,325] 72,015} 66,885] 63,840 | 402,099 | 67,016] 8 164 
Colonial Office ..... 30,449 | 30,748 | 31,047 | 33,421 | 31,658] 32,124] 187,447 | 31,241 5, 208 

Showing a decrease of expenditure of about 9} per cent., or..............-. 18, 403 





A thorough insight into the present organization of the various branches of 
the home civil service in England is affurded by the annexed statements of the 
persons employed, together with their salaries, in the fullowing departments of 
the service : 





' Estimate of 

, Total forces.| total cost 

in 1866. 
A. Custom-house service........ eeaueta see tnoe shee as comer 5, 850 £798, 493 
B, Inland revenue service. .20 2. eo ca esa wr eew sense woes 5, 036 1, 295, 645 
Ce Post Omices eas ce as ue ue wap dhadess pie ne bin nage nies saves ae 25, 142 2, 436, 016 
D. Paymaster general’s department.........--. .2--2--+--0e- 83 21, 000 
E. Colonial office. oar ios ccpaes sccceosenstucase seresscuce 40 30, 000 
F. Foreign) office... o- tacecelnaks oneccssesuastavecnandeaune 64 40, 000 
G. Home office... 2... eo cen wces ccwens scccce secccns Witte kas - 45 26, 000 
He Treasury pein 20s ba cocn cues sclacinniatbesnenice cose sks ale wace 92 50, 000 
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It will be perceived from a careful perusal of theee tables, that the bulk of 
the cost of these public offices goes towards the payment of clerical salaries 
exceeding the amount of £500 or about $3,000 in currency annually, thus 
securing competent men by offering adequate remuneration, while the whole cost 
of the service is diminished by the relief from the necessity of appointing thou- 
sands of £200 and £300 or $1,200 and $1,800 clerke. The system of annual 
increase until the maximum salary is reached is also an element of great public 
utility and of encouragement and advantage to the persons employed. 

In analyzing for instance the treasury service, (not including, as in this coun- 
try, all, but only a portion of the financial department,) it will be found that 
about four-tenths of the total cost is for salaries in excess of £500 and only 
one-tenth for salaries of smaller amouuts. 

The eame applies more or less to the inland service, customs, and other 
important branches of the English service. . 


A.—Custom-house service, England. 


LONDON CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


: Gradual ; 

The board— Minimum. SRB CEPTS 
OGL TAITy, 264 Qe ae ee ees ed -- £2,000 
1 deputy chairman ........... 00006: ae ee ese 5 1, 600 
3 commiasioners...... tiie see +40 Pees ae stoke . 1, 200 

Secretary's afice— 

1 secretary. ........ rete ee ere teate neers fe 1, 600 
1 assistant secretary .........esecees coeeee Ae er £800 £25 1, 000 
2 committee clerks...... Tae ep eee, atacrin ee 5 ota aes 600 - 20 700 
IRLOnGON potitionitlerkinig.tei us oileaiich. sss <0 0s v< es 470 16 500 
3 chief clerks...........- sar ERA SARE SSA 350 15 450 
Clerks for general duty— . 
6 firat clasa......... wa eeets eee eters esccee 260 15 320 
MESCCONG CLARE setae Gates aains Gach ces cae hear ee eee 70 10 230 
Bithird Chass eer ees Pete ahs ate Ase soso 2 teas cee c eh he 100 | 10 160 
Additional to clerks for special duties........eeee08 cee | oe 220 
1 housekeeper and storekeeper... 0.2. cc ess eee cece ar se 260 
PUTS TERS. ES Oe a A ae re ae ap 100 
1 house porter.......... a Rs Pet aoa ye 80 

Solicttor’s ofice— 

TERGMICILOL ee tetette eine wie ftae ow we wa kG sere es a cere “ 2, 000 
2 aseigtantesolicitors s.'c. > 5's sic loos ton on cee vcnce = ne 800 
9 clerks, varying from £90 to £500............4.. iis em 500 
2 surveyors general, £800; after 5 years.......... hes me 900 
1 Sis ae surveyor for tonnage. ......eeseeeeeres 526 500 
1 draughtsman... ....cecc ess ccececcceccccccacs 200 10 250 
2 draughtsmen..... Sea Ae Wiel sie dink ws'oh ewe aalats tals se s 200 
1 surveyor of buildings, £400, (€50 after 5 years’ and 

£50 after 10 years’ service). .... 2. cece seer eee: Soy - 500 
1 professional clerk, £200, (£50 after 5 years and £50 

after 10 years’ service). ..... eee cece cece cence mare -s 300 
1 clerk of the works.........-0000- Paedsecs Seceneet ees “e 150 

Receiver general's office— 

DTOCOIVET  LONGTAL Sica ae ate dis e's bie'e o'o'e a Urnis's owen ENE e's es 1, 200 


1 agsistant receiver general....... ..csce reser ceecs a Ae e's : 600 
4 principal clerks ........6+++- Rien see ce 2anestas meu | 20 450 
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Gradual 
Minimum. annual Maximum. 
increase. 
4 clerks, Ist class.......... sone atstertiats stars eee eteatare £240 £15 £320 
6 clerks, 2d class ............. aS eele > cious civstsini2 ciate LOU 10 220 
9 clerks, 3d class..... 4 Se ay teks sate whe steels SO 10 140 
Comptroller general's office— 
1 comptroller” general. ey snqee)-) site ielere= tele 700 ee 800 
1 assistant comptroller general ............-.-. ~-- 450 20 550 
6 principal clerks .............. mie els cfele ofaleflenverr: 350 20 450 
7 Let’classtclerka RUV Aree or ion cere, Rees 260 15 320 
14 2d class clerks............. See a caters eetatees 160 10. 220 
20'Sd clasaiolorKa saree we, eae ee ee oe 80 10 140 
Inspector general of imports and exports— 
1 inspector general, £800; after 5 years...... ... oes ae 900 
1 assistant inspector general. ............000 sence 450 25 550 
4 principal clerks... ..... ote wie he viele ses atei avahe --- 320 15 400 
Silsticlass clerks, eps aue tarsi. 6 Be istetd« AUR RIS 10 300 
15 2d class clerks........... Soo tr eS A aBHA ae iy 7 AMD 10 220 
20 3d class clerks...... cn SAE Ee sraeiieis eters 80 *5 160 
Examiner's office— 
1 examiner and jerquer...........ccsccesecencce 650 =. 25 1800 
1 assistant examiner =... 082)... . Sele. ce es oo ae 450 25 556 
9 principal clerks......-.... awe sage Sesh fo 9 sh 320 15 400 
Valet. classclerKR oe ac:<'s <tinieis © aicie Gate w asain aha saute e230 10 200 
54:2d' classvolerka, eo 20 Soto... hee, Se, 150 10 220 
80 3d class clerks................. PS ee 80 t5 149 
Pay; to extragclerkeis 2... es cca ae eee ye : 2 Bigs a 2, 000 
Trevelling charges, &c...... 2... ccc aes eer ae Ae 1, 000 
Total uumber of persons employed................ eye a 355 
Total expenses............ SRE SE HAMAD Guage cece sc -- £91, 660 
Persons Expendi- 
: employed. tures. 
London custom-bouse.............. a et a i dy eee OOO £91, 660 
Port of London, (docks, searcher’s office, &c., &c.)...... 1, 768 258, 923 
Portiofi Liverpool /...-46. 000.88. «- sehen ete anaes eee Oe 107, 040 
Other ports, United Kingdom............... 0.0. cee 2, 561 314, 570 
Law charges, rewards for capture of smugglers, &c., &c........ 16, 300 
5, 508 798, 493 
B.—Inland revenue service system. 
INLAND REVENUR. 
Hngland nose ccc cece snes ese team cauusee Maine pees (4 0G gece OG Lied | 
Seotlandiewiweas eins coi cine miele teeters wiajecereniers 969 138, 374 
Trelan dost PP ee Rios noe 4 Se ee ee 661 100, 732 
Sundry expenses, (including £136,000 poundage to collect- 
DOE GU CCEST Te Wigan a MARS Rae REZ AE AISA Gade 439, 098 
Total forces'and coats: scaiacs'ec cers es teicre's 1a teats 5,036 1,295, 645 
* And, by two years afterward, 10. t Additional 50, 
¢ And 10, two years afterwards. 
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har) Gradual : 

The board pT pclae, ee 
Salary of chairman............ orate ala ta'c lula sal tiero Valea wa ote -- £2,000 
Deputy chairman ..... a% tate eh ee ete PERRIS ati sas go 0 6 z- 1,600 
GICOMINISSIONETS tae ois vic o oon lo» on nlc lens ne 'n'o o'e ne are a 1, 200 

Secretary's office— 

A BOCTELATICNS chs cc as 5 0 'o e's Retr eis sine e's o c'c arate Hi 1, 200 
2 assistant secretaries.........-...-.---.- Ae ae af 800 
4 committee clerks ............... Se £550 £20 650 
Siclerka; 1st) clase: '.< 22440". .cnnseeieniees wets as see 450 20 550 
1 registrar of papers ....... ASS A he i SCh IOe one e460 20 550 
1 assistant registrar of papers ..... Stes oe anh 350 10 450 
9 clerks, 2d A Ae ae JOO OOO 350 10 450 
12 clerks, 34 class ........ eee Ree eee ets 250 10 350 
1 4? clerkes 4th *clasae, soos 65254555545 545 004 S55 36 150 10 250 
1 S’clerken Sth class’. 2 We. 2 63 242044444 2545 1 90 10 150 
Solicztor’s office— 
Teolicitorses ster’. o's ='o'o waters oe ENO a tete ow see Ben a0 au 2, 000 
1 assistant solicitor’s, (additional allowance of 200).. ... te 1, 200 
or chieleclerkeee: soccecccce ss ese ee a he et - 600 20 700 
SrClarkatist ClASh ce tcc sec ck ccc t tee ee cc ce ss 450 20 550 
4 clerks, 2d class..... By Po tas beeen see's 64S ESE 350 20 450 
Gtolerks od clasges fro. Foret RE ee et ee ee es 200 10 300 
TO*clerkay 4th: clases oc 2s 2s Se 5 hte 90 10 200 
1 supplementary clerk for property tax....-...---- 120 5 150 
1 supplementary clerk for property tax..........-- nile sy 100 
Receiver generals’ office— 
RETECUIVErTCONGIAlS a aeie sinc elec ciiacis se cena «<> 6 cased “ye 1, 000 
NOCD IGIECLCr ere rete ste eters tor sata ete ee te cietee wees = 500 20 600 
arolerkasPlat Class. .-' eno 2 ses ele eee eee 350 20 450 
a"clerkay cd classy. «00 scssccscinecss eign Pie ay ie 250 °20 350 
S’ Clerkunsaiclasia. hoi ottatteay Se aa ee tale eae a wke 150 10 250 
G clerks 74th class? «<<< isctewikee este Sb bee's woeee 90 10 150 
Comptroller of legacy and succession duty office— 
Igcomptroller. .....:>.s OTA CAE Ae BOSE os =. 1, 500 
1 assistant comptroller.............. AA Aree op 900 -- *1,000 
2 chief clerks.......... ete tale sa tata aisle iete's'e tele eee 5 41a) she 600 50 500 

chief superintendents ..........0 cccces seoe cues 500 20 600 
2 superintendents, let class.......... 0052 seve cee 450 10 500 
3 superintendents, Ist class..............- A HORSES 321 10 400 
PELE COUT inSain rnerAananaaceacaaemcdmare SLA0 10 400 
17 assistant examiners ...... 0... ccc cee cone wecees 250 10 300 
7 superintendents, 2d class ....... ....-cceee---- 200 10 240 
28 clerks, 2d class..........00.00. SA Ae ae BAe - 150 10 200 
SR JECIOPKAROG CIASK a oc oo.5 <i ccisuis spb bus ecaarciecere cee 90 10 140 
1 senior keeper of wills. .........2ceeeees SHarGo6 EW 10 150 
PPKGONEROLCWIIG, 5 0.55 ose seep c0g msn pamnnee ss sic 90 5 110 
4 keepers of wills... ........ cee ccce cece coca cece 80 5 100 

Accountant's ofice— 

3 chief accountants......-..-.-- Dee rye SiR ay =e 800 
6 clerks, 1st class..............0- Seimei eice ec ae 450 20 550 
1 Olclerk ei) BURCIABA w::0j0.0:0 0inrwiapois otsieyincanbeisicieses = = ste 400 15 450 
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£400 
350 
250 
200 
140 
26 


800 
600 
650 
600 
506 
650 
550 
500 
350 
250 
150 


700 
600 
400 
350 
300 


750 
400 


500 
350 
290 
190 
140 


450 
350 
240 
140 


650 
500 
450 
390 
250 
150 


550 
350 
270 
200 


Gradual 
Minimum. annual Maximum. 
Increase. 
Arelerkepod lage ce 4. ec cacic co's ss 0 ces wenieen te OOOMELD 
10 clerks, 2d class....... akelatala’pictale olnisivke clei o be EEO UL 10 
14 clerks, 3d class........ sic tolatoistcheiedats o tcistorela tenets 200 10 
16 clerks, 4th class..... MgC. ca ane - 150 10 
19 clerks, 5th class.............. EP ie tiger Sore meets : 90 10 
1 boy in warrant room.......... ene ose sre 26 ve 
Inspector's office, (taxes )— 
1 chief inspector............. stale loletetoloitelas keloioloi= 800 
L assistant inspector... 21. - +> <'e's rp) wie opine .- 500 20 
Liinspector; 1st class... .','.>5 525 se +s 6 sie Ses 600 20 
Giinspectorsiedielases ise ae sate eseemiat <5 ¢ cc > sae OOo 20 
SB. ANSPOCLONS 4... betes anes a OTe ented pte Se ae A 450 10 
Chiefs exam inerere on sine sc ck oes pas ee ok eee ee SEDDO 20 
1 clerk, lst class........ ee eat PR Ae : 450 20 
Licletk ates one cia ee ae awe a gigs wente tees rmete 400 20 
Avclerks, 2d: C1IMG8 ot ee ees Gh ee ee rs 250 10 
DICLOTKSAGOLOISGRE een ce oie eta re eee re tees 150 10 
Giclerksa “4th class. ..c-+= eae ee seperti 90 10 
Surveying general examiners, (excise )— 
1 principal..... ee A til A 600 20 
Si LSt CLARE. octets = o's «5 Geeta es oie se penne ene ~Tawou 10 
1 2d clasa:..2 cee «0's aineininteneiniera a eee ae : 400 ‘of 
14: 9-1 second. class’ . . «2.0.0, 0+ 0000 sgt haletasivals Kae 350 a 
LorSd.class.5 ous: < + cance ec caise seo tare siee « aiste Beate ts 
Laboratory— 
AN DFINGI DRL MMe ge olase Cross sees teers erin 700 20 
1 assistant...........- RRR ee sina tek phere peters 300 10 
Fire insurance office— 
A Yepistrak. «este = 6 ae =< Be ae een ae wholes aie ine 400 20 
Lehiefi clerk : ete a ceie cece Nee eee 300 15 
3. clerks, lst class......... Se ete eo iio 200 10 
SD Clarks 2d ClABG eo otc cca ttc eis s witice wae ke ce 150 10 
GiclerKarsdClASG oe oe ke os a ale ce a ete tee 90 5 
Registrar of warrant’s office— 
Li TepiStrAh ys ete sar tee tees eles thie was veneces opor0 20 
Achiel Clorkus Wee. ce cutee oe re te eee eee 260 15 
 clerkslet clase)... °. <4... calcu: witeudsc in 150 10 
4 clerks, 2d class....... SHAG crus eee ne 90 10 
Spoiled stamps office— 
l] examiner...... sda aes tpt Se tee eccrine © citer te 550 20 
1 assistant examiner............ AAs 5 ana ce )~=6 400 15 
1 chief clerk .... De shar bed crag) edlarsloard pyre thats 350 10 
Ticlerk; 18+ Clagis. scone ce eet eee tee 250 10 
2 clerks, 2d class...... parece Ppa i spe ea eects 150 10 
2 Clerks, 30 ClAGN «n't ste ret oy keene cele Crater 90 10 
Registrars of licenses and distributors of stamps office— 
1 Yepistrar. cccsncaunctsncsceccuccsee sees eceee 450 20 
1 chief clerk .......... ni EAN OS ant ad tah RF dein ds, 300 10 
3 CIOTKR Let ClNES~ cee eee eee cere ee ae 10 
3 clerks, 2d class ..........2. © Bini aieiets stteielatiiae : Gee LOU 10 
2 clerks; Sd clada ....s0s « osltee teas ee teas ae 90 10 


140 
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Gradual 
Minimum. annual Maximum. 
increase. 

4 copying sei (per week) 36 shillings........ oe TEMA “ Pele 
Li bovis as vor etess eeees ves De aataiata' sista attests Juco Mees re £26 

Warehouse Bee 8 office— 
1 principal warchouse keeper -.........-.--- niu £450 £20 650 
1 assistant warehouse keeper .......--...--e-eee- 350 10 400 
Uichiel clerks... 000 >< ea Glen sie Seielaee te Ore 280 10 330 
DEC ISUECIONN cette cms Meh @ © ernest ease nine pone 230 5 250 
5 clerks, let class...........00-00-00: EP or eee 220 10 270 
GiClevER: 20 CINSE’.- ; feet, & oss cic oe cere ewes 150 10 200 
GICICERS, SG CAB Le «cette «nsec tessa ste oie iossie eur asrin= 90 10 140 
4 superintendents of warehouses...........-..-26- 90 5 130 
10 warehousemen, Ist class (additional allowance 20). 90 5 110 
10 warehousemen, 2d class ........-.200. s-eceee 75 5 90 
8 porters, 1 binder, and 3 sewers .....-......----- boi Se ee 

Stamping department— 
1 controller of stamping..... a adteleca tees es ss rs 750 
1 deputy controller of stamping ........---2--e++- sey $ 500 
dec DichelUperiniandentress a sees tete sate tr ts ee aias see “eS 200 
1 superintendent at Manchester ...........seeeeee a oe 140 
2 superintendents of stamping tables ...-......-.. 130 5 150 
1 superintendent of perforating stamps....--.-.--+- 130 5 160 
1 superintendent of stamping of newspapers (salary as 

stamper; additional allowance 20) ...-.. Secor reat 90 1 120 
1 superintendent excise printing..........0. «+ «- Nea a 120 
OU BESIN OTM ear - o< ccsarye aly + orinunminyciranbangeiein.e sais arouse 75 1 100. 
POUL BLADIPETS 2. <'c sas sc els #2 o> se ue seinen ssce “nme 40 5 75 

Special commissioner of income tax office— 
3 peer COMMISSIONOTB sc. oes cle ee ee ee ss ee ee oy: 600 

First branch: 

TRC HiOreX OMIM ED sar aie eioig als ote leiate i fete sin era's ole =" - 300 20 550 
J ABBISTANEOXAMINER. o'iec last)’. «iste s wee a est ss 300 15 350 
6 clerks, let class...... AAP RCRA ONC HAE oer - 250 10 290 
L SECIGIES LOU ClORS Mts seit es ct) e's sae ss hee es sa ee 150 10 240 
DOtcler ke SC CIAAB Er. ten utes teat: vei as : 90 5 140 
Tielerkeey.c. . « =’ oP OG APw Rot EK ERIC pees OoC ae 445 

Second branch: 
Uchiehicierk@en. oecce car erss te scce re soca: 350 15 400 
Viclerkpelstrclash eerste. ce tere ci cies see = 200 10 250 
2 CLEPRB LO CINBB fe. ae c's icles cies crepes see sis sms 150 10 200 
SiClErKS FOG TCIASO Se ce Ce eee ret tee cece ts ne 90 10 150 

Stage carriage duty office— : 
1 assessor .........0. SU AUGF Sa Aadge on SHA RHAS 400 20 500 
2 clerks, 1st class..... SRE SER CNG rer - 150 10 250 
3 clerks, 2d class .............- BE VAIN By cree 90 10 150 
1 surveyor of buildings .... 11.1.2. eee eeee ener ~—r a 400 

TR COICAIEOMICOY a, o's cee as ae ee nce eee tin esl tae ae 400 

Out-door establishment for tazes— 
3 inspectors of taxes, lat class ........ Sattler ats 600 20 650 
3 inspectors of taxes, 2d class. ......-..+...2+-+06 550 20 600 
25 surveyors, st class.......-2ceqeececccccccees 420 20 500 


30 surveyors, 2d class....... Seen ae gas Pip mipe sea gemmts H LL) 10 400 
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Gradual 
Minimum. annual Maximum. 

mmcrease. 
AO nrveyors, Sd (clagsiyiicc'. «i= \o aininle seen see ter paroO0 10 350 
45 surveyors, 4th class .. 250 10 300 
100 surveyers, Sth class .....-26 .-<s00.ceseeeres 200 10 250 
GO assistant surveyors ............ceec eens Poe naE 90 10 150 

Out-door establishment for exctse— 
1 collector of excise and distributor of stamps at Liver- 

PROO] erates fe eo oleic, ete otebe tar otelets/eterctotels elcleye 700 20 800 
Lidoe. cto sea-policy stamps (London) ........... 550 20 650 
5 doweste ss 2d class ...... ala twlstelotetele: Pots elolelatette are 500 20 550 

16 dori ee GO CIARB i acta = <= olole'stslalulele'c'a lee la'atetela'elatomnm 400 10 500 
22: dows. . Ati ClARS Dene iy caters’ clwlcre lalate etelotelettete 400 10 450 
1Zido...- Atl clage 2% so. hee ete cerns 360 10 400 
Additional allowances to collectors acting as distribu- 

- tors of stamps .......- ee _- 300 
g clerks to collectors, 1st class 180 5 220 
70 clerks to collectors, 2d claas........... Fine eee 140 5 180 
64 clerks to collectors, 3d class 110 5 140 
54 supervisors of foot-walk......... ees eeclee cars - 230 5 250 
222 supervisors of riding districts. . 200 5 230 
40 OXAMINCTS Ian. o's Matte ee scaly at occ cly es gale cee ote 170 
396 offcers of divisions .......... 2.66. Se ORTH 120 5 150 
685 officers of rides ....... slate leit tele feo aie oHe AP 110 
Lioticer of GIarica). dente oe ene wats wie oe te 120 5 150 

Out-door establishment for excise— 

30 assistante, lst class .... 2... ee ccc cee cence Aim a 95 
255 assistants, 2d class ............ 2000 Bry “ *60 
Iipreventive officer).; <.04).< . <5 =. «= sorts eee Gener Ae ae 100 
1 surveyor (London).. ee is ei 350 
Lottice keeper’. 2... 4-0 eus. « ae a 160 
1 head messenger ............ sir pnu' syst ay 120 
2 messengers... : sii as 100 
9 messengers, iF-f5 abr ete cists oe 18 rae eearle tpt ties eo 80 2 90 
17 messengers, 2d clasa...........0.+-. 70 2 80 
61 menial officers ..... : mere a Beh 
Total force fnland | revenne * (England). SAREE eon be 3, 406 

Totaliex penses ic. se else c ctce tle ne camer ict. Or bo Ae: £617, 441 

C.— Post fice 

4,339 London, Doblin, Edinburg, /-2 020. -7) SS. tse ee £577,100 

GOTAUIVEYOLE, CcCabG secs cess ee een e's vente reece 41,925 
5,012 provincial post office, England and Wales ...... ..... «623, 245 
2,604 provincial post office, Ireland ...........-......20-02- 51, 507 
2, 828 provincial post office, Scotland .................... s 79, 516 

93 provincial post office, colonies, &c. ............-.-- 2000 13, 209 

134 conveyance of mails..... a Yo 0 fo "o'e ete owiehe a Stote ete etaee eee 763, 462 

oo Cua buildings and yepairs..... a ataletae Lhe Gti ene eaten 348, 432 
42 manufacturers postage stamps..............- es tees 31, 220 

25, 142 2, 436, 016 
Sa 


Salaries, highest, €2,500, £2,000, £1,500, £900, £1,200, £800, £600, 


£700, £500, £400, downward to the smallest amounts. 


* And additional two shillings per diem when actively employed. 
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D.—Paymaster General’s Office. 


Paymaster receiving salary as vice-president board of trade. 
Minimum. Increase. Maximum. 





























Assistant paymaster peneral.........-.-..0--0. £1,000 £50 £1,200 
Deputy paymaster general (Dublin)............. 820 20 950 
2 first-class clerks, first section............. etcieg HAL 20 950 
5 first-class clerks, second section............---- 520 20 650 
10 second-claes clerks, second section.......-...... 520 20 650 
16 second-class clerks .........200cceccccccceces 315 15 500 
35 third-class clerks.......... OEE ASAE 100 10 300 
PILEINDOTACVECICIEA LT fia ao ences since nce ces as « 100 5 150 
1 office keeper..... UENCE APSE REA SAS EAE NG se 150 
gw AG cea = BSBA ERROR since @ a LUO 5 110 
9 messengers, DIAG cries aa tia co's’ asielale es « ciemiatgias 90 24 100 
fiat cs: Perna rene tecr ta 80 24 90 
83 21, 000 
E.—Culonial Office. 
1 secretary of state...... etartelatiataptei tite tin ciate ets aa ieleeteterec cts £5, 000 
MEUNGCTARCCIOEATY 2 i502. c07 tale sie en iste on ee art eae tek wala sialon oe 2, 000 
PED nMCtIRAcretanVarda ne ss we nee etree ce etek ens ca eee ss 1, 500 
TE BOSIBLANLERCCTOLALY os = s/o alse s «ales = aiasinin's = o\tn'e © = stxiac aels'cintsics 1, 500 
10, 000 
Minimum Increase. Maximum. 
1 chief clerk.........-.- As PE SCI EIS EO £1,000 £50 £1,250 
5 senior clerks....,..........2. areata Meet tetetn e's c= 700 25 1, 000 
7 assistant clerks...... ok secures ..s6 Sac ey +350, OE 20 600 
GHUNIOTPCIGIK BN eee es sas ees os oe Sk oes care - 160 15 300 
rivate secretary to secretary of state...... otaletclete Mvcrrs a 300 
2 private secretaries to under secretary.......-..- Sci oe 150 
1 prizate secretary to assistant secretary......-. we ABS ie 150 
Wolibrariany. .|.ine- © ites gels’ «aos cin as o's an o's 600 20 800 
Dyasaistant librarian . 206: «.<0--+---55 e-a+as- === 200 10 400 
deprecis swriterm. . «4 silos - = -/-'s'c'e aaale = SPAGSEABE, Hae ae 1, 000 
1 registrar . ooo. oa cece eww c we enna ennesnceces SAS ee 400 
1 first registry clerk. .......cccccccceceescscece Abe 10 250 
1 second registry clerk..... Spagganonancicidaape | Gas St 150 
1 clerk for parliamentary papers..........+--+--- “ge Ac 200 
1 clerk in department of ditto...... RAGE Cae BESE aa 10 250 
1 clerk in chief clerk’s department.........-... seCO Tm lo 305 
1 compiler of indices..... 8 ORE OOORKICLe gs qoMIK: = 150 
— Office keepers, &c., &c. 
40 30, 000 
F.—Foreign Office. 
I secretary of state .......-- --- see ainlaw't'e fae me omens oie -- £5,000 
1 under secretary ........--- As eh Ae ae per os 2, 000 
1 under secretary ..... Sete ate ba sh mie cy 3 plat 1, 500 
1 assistant secretary ....-+..-+-ceesees pss Mere rT cee “° 1, 500 





10, 000 
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Minimum. Increase. Maximum. 














Lchief clerk Soe eee es ee ee eee £1,000 £50 <£1,250 
S-senior clerks... Sete eae ees ve een ete 700 25 1,000 
WIABBIAEUNE CLELRR cae nicctean cise stn oe ase amen erate 550 20 “650 
10 first-class junior clerks ...............-..-000. 359 15 4415 
9 second-clase junior clerks...... ........---00- * 150 10 300 
6 third-class junior clerks.................-.----- 100 10 150 
1 librarian and keeper of the papers.......-...-.. 600 25 800 
ajlibrary clerks \ 0). c est ite te on sees ioceaces 250 15 360 
PiDEMEV CIOL RE ven ieee rine ote ete erect ate 100 10 240 
1 superintendent treaty department............... 600 25 800 
Afassintant Git nccs cstee cc scsie ce et ee sen cee 400 15 500 
Maclerk: dittOmmeersss sce teenies eee eo ete ee 250 15 360 
1 supplemental clerk consular department....... ese 250 15 360 
1 clerk in chief clerk’s department..............- 400 15 500 
2 clerks ditto, each......... Batis oils Ay ausoittone = 100 10 240 
DUO DRIAL OTe e oinpe tine ce, nb an mnie Sees sie Se aoeete 500 oe 500 
Private secretary and précis writer, each......-.. Bac ae 300 
LEDTINILCR se «sic ec enie Stas nice SRtIOe AAR CHACaa ree evs oe 150 
LoMesiKeAper tis wat. tae w sie ss tees te eas ee 5 ss A oe 200 
4ioinca, Keeperssesccaae esse cscs cee scae ses oot. >= 125 
Meotice, porter ceases lene ee sc case ceee cere oat a 230 
dfotucemporter.. -<- cc cecee cere es aee se ree. tire CIC ek: 120 
Didoorkeepers,reaCh ages toe a ses te seen es ees 2am ne 100 
1 lamplighter and coal porter...........-.......- ee es 94 
1 housekeeper.........-.--+--200- eae eee oe a 100 
74 40, 000 
G.—Home Office. 
d*eecretary Ofestate Wes. a. ss5s cranny fees cere ese s ncices: so mmecDROUG 
Lrondersecretary ol state re swe ae tel s ais lune oe tenet 2, 000 
1 under secretary of state ...... ...0 sees ee rer ne 1, 500 
1 counsel for drawing bills for parliament..... aie sities Oe te ee 2, 000 
Minimum. Increase. Maximum. 
lechieliclerkive. cr. cs pee cter sees Seeres £1,000 £50 £1,200 
Sisenlovclerk@ts acer es othe t eee eee Tosede 700 25 1, 000 
2s RONIOELCLOT KB © hn sige oie alate gin stele? cictaleiea See! © 2 600 20 800 
7 second-ciassiclerka 2% ..7.n8is cs seeees eas ° 350 20 600 
5 third clasg .......... sae He egied eccece giace 100 10 300 
Librarian ........ ES he wediiets «ae be tc ae Scat cisien AE AUS Hae! & 600 
1 clerk for signet and other business .... ........ 0.0. cece seers 300 
1 private secretary to secretary of state ............. Des enanve 300 
1 private secretary to parliamentary under secretary .... .... aiane 150 
300 15 400 
9 (extra clerks i.% ecm scees pansies « « sss ssencees 41D 10 300 
100 5 150 
: : , 150 10 200 
2 clerks to the counsel for drawing parliamentary bills. { 100 5 150 
Lichamber Keeper... 4.216 cae e ces ss aisinaisiee cs ate cieleern oe 200 
lchamber keeper ...-.........-0+ 0s Be Ane Saigon ee 190 
S,otice porters scsi sic aac ate cee tt sce cree peters naeeme £75 to 110 
1 messenger to counsel for drawing bills for parliament .......... 100 
45 26,000 


*To be abolished when vacant and additions made to third class clerks. 
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H.— Treasury. 











Salaries. 
Wefirstlord ice. +c ts. oer a, Cece. ae Ae ci: eens wees AP A: 
1 chancellor of the exchequer .....-............ HA ewein See 5, 000 
3 lords commissioners ......... site J aigtaisiataty ap seit as ia fe adetntst die - 1,000 
2 secretaries ........ walaleletatale wiatete ota lttattintgins aie ore ae were te ae 2, 000 
17, 000 
1 assistant secretary ..minimum £2, 000 (after 5 years 2, 500) £2, 500 
1 auditor of ann’! list. do 1, 500 maximum 1, 500 
4 principal clerks.... do 1,000 ann’) inc’e 50 max’m 1, 200 £4, 800 
7 first-class clerks.... do 700 do 25 do 900 6,300 
13 second-class clerks.. do 350 do 20 do 600 7,800 
7 third-class clerks... do 100 do 15 do 250 
1 accountant......... do 500 do 20 do 800 800 
1 assistant accountant. do 350 ‘do 15 do 500 500 
5 supplementary clk’s, 
1st claze....... ey a 400 do 15 do 500 500 
5 supplementary clk’s, 
20 class..5: 2... do 250 do 10 do 300 ml. Ses 
8 supplementary clk’s, 
3d class......... do 100 do 10 do TT boys, Siig 
2 private secretaries to 
firat lord........ do 300 a wake COte ee S00 mak oat. 
1 private secretary to 
chancellor. ..... do 300 a: -- do LT eet aa 
2 to secretaries...... do 150 a - anO0 150 Seis 
1 to ass’t secretary... do 150 = -- do Ee eee 
1 office & house keeper do 200 do 5 do 25 Or iteieat« « 
1 superintending mes- 
senger of first lord do 220 of: ado 220 mimesis 
24 messengers........ do 85 to 150 aes. 
92 50, 000 


ee eee 
ae —w esmamnte 


APPENDIX I. 
FRENCH CIVIL SERVICE. 


A.—ON PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, BY EMILE DE GIRARDIN.*—POLITICAL EDUCA- 
TION.—-FUNCTIONA RIES. 


Public education should be established for the formation of statesmen by the study of 
history, living languages, public law, the interest of nations, and of all that can make them 
useful for public affuirs. Phis would do away in empires with those nfinisters hastily ap- 

ointed by patronage who only exhibit to the public supposed talents and who reveal their 
Siaties only by their blunders.— Bacon. 

Considerations of classes and of fortunes —Government offices, public func- 
tions, of whatever order, have been for a long time, as they probably still are, dis- 
pensed by patronage in the interests of partisan politics. This is a great evil, 
the effect of which is felt in the very heart-life of the nation. 

When governments select their officers according to their political opinions 


” Since this disquisition was published by Mr. Girardin, the progress of reform in the French 
service has been remarkable. 


H. Rep. Com. 47-——11 
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or to narrow family considerations, they demoralize the nation, they revolution- 
ize it, they increase the abuses, they squander the resources which are at their 
disposal, and are only temporarily sustained by arbitrary power or by corrup- 
tion. 

We hope that the day will come when the interest of the nations is no longer 
sacrificed to that of petty coteries, and when men of education and experience 
are no longer wanting in the public service. 

ae number of capable officers is certainly not equal in France to that of 
offices. 

Diminish the number of offices and increase the number of good officers—this 
is the progress which we still have to make. 

There is a future for men who prepare themselves by serious studies for pub- 
lic functions. This future cannot be very remote, and we only suggest it to the 
children of wealthy parents, but it must come sooner or later, the periodical 
press and the parliamentary tribune affording two means to discriminate between 
the mass of writers and politicians who discuss public affairs without study and 
without experience. 

Aptitude should imply the following qualities : 

Comprehensiveness of ideas, soundness of judgment, a self-possessed mind, 
a firm will, conciliatory character, and high integrity. 

National instruction.—First and second degrees. 

Professional instruction —All that refers to the professional instruction of 
young men destined for the public service is really provided for, but nothing 
is harmonious, nothing obligatory. 

Political economy, for instance, which all public functionaries ought to under- 
stand, is taught at the Collége de France and the Conservatoire des arts et 
métiers. In the same manner the divers branches of political and administra- 
tive science are taught, but in a different manner. They are nowhere united in 
one nucleus. They do not constitute a systematic and progressive method of 
instruction ; there is no royal school or special school of administration ; there 
is no faculty of economical, administrative, and political sciences where the 
young men destined for the public service can obtain their certificates of 
qualification and their degrees. Thus, while the faculties of letters, science, 
law, medicine, and theology, offer extended resources to the various professions 
and impose the safe anek of examinations upon the public careers open to 
intelligent men, the administrative career is the only one to which access is open 
to the pretensions of ignorance and the presumption of incapacity. 

It is well known from whence come lawyers, the physicians, the teachers, 
and by what studies they have prepared themselves for the exercise of their 
profession and what guarantees they were obliged to furnish to society before 
obtaining its confidence, but it is in vain to search the laws which have estab- 
lished these guarantees for regulations applicable to public administration, or, in 
other words, it is in vain to look side by side with the various seats of learning 
or a special civil service school, founded upon analogous bases and supported 
by the state. 

Such a serious want in our system of instruction has been recognized and 
signalized by the illustrious Cuvier, who agrees on this subject with Bacon, 
whose opinion we have quoted. 

On this occasion we may cite what has been stated* by a distinguished pro- 
fessor, Mr. Macarel, councillor of state, on the neceseity of establishing-at Paris 
a faculty of administrative and political sciences, or at least a special school : t 

_ Superior instruction is taught in France in five orders of faculties; in the university of 


* Elements of Political Law. (Eléments de Droit Politique, page 510.) 

+ This note served for text to a letter addressed on December 24, 1832, to the minister of 
public instruction, and ever since 1829 the same idea has been submitted to M. de Vatimesnil, 
who then officiated in the same capacity. | 
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Aa the taculties of law, medicine, letters, physical and mathematical sciences, and 
eology. 

The country is bes! benefited by these liberal institutions, but the University of France 
does not provide for the teaching of political and administrative sciences. In some of the 
academies there are courses of lectures on administrative law; formerly two courses of lec- 
tures on public economy were also given in Paris, But these lectures are evidently insuffi- 
cient to form the class of men who devote themselves to the difficult conduct of general inter- 
ests, and who are destined to occupy either the official posts in the various bureaus of the 
administration or the legislative chambers themselves. Such a separate institution seems to 
me necessary in France, 

It is iprobatle that at some future day the country will be endowed with a faculty of polit- 
ical and administrative sciences, and that degrees, and consequently certificates of qualifi- 
cation, will then be expected to be possessed at least by those who fill, under the supreme 
* direction of the ministers, the functions of members of councils of state, civil officers of all 
grades, and the offices of chiefs of bureaus, of divisions, &c. 

The ministers will then have more enlightened auxiliaries. This sixth faculty might com- 
prise the following branches of instruction, namely: 

}, Natural law or moral philosophy. 

2. International law. 

3. Public, general, and positive law. 

4. Political economy. 

5. Statistics. 

6. General administration. 

Courses of lectures on the following subjects might be given #n connection with the same 
institution, namely, on administrative law cases, parliamentary eloquence, history of French 
public law, and comparative administration. é 

These last-named subjects would crown, in a measure, for those who wish to study social 
science, the benefits conferred by the instruction of this sixth faculty. 

The period of instruction might extend over three years. The first year to be devoted to 
natural law, (3 months;) to international law, (3 munths;) and to public law, (4 months. ) 
The second en to political economy, (3 months; ) statistics, (3 months; ) and to the first 
rudiments of general administration, (6 months ) 

The third year to be altogether devoted to general administration, (10 months;) degrees 
would be conferred in this faculty according to the different grades of studies. 

For that of bachelier the institution to be attended during two years, and the natural law, 
public law, and general administration to be studied. 

For that of licercié, three years of study will be required. 

Finally, the doctorate could not be obtained without having also attended the lectures on 
public law and comparative administration. — 

Moreover, on leaving this faculty the young supernumeraries entoring the public service 
might find in the special administration for which they are destined a special course on leg- 
islation, on the regulations and customs of the service in which they are employed; this 
special instruction to be equal to that afforded to the youthful é/¢ves—engineers of mining and 
public works in their respective bureaus. 

Efficacious measures might be taken by government to that effect, and I have no doubt 
that each administrative branch could obtain an efficient special professor. 

{n this manner the theoretical instruction on the most extended scale possible would be 
perfected for the French service. 

That of practical knowledge could be afterwards added thereto, and rectify by its actual 
applications erroneous or impracticable ideas. 

Thus the complete framework of this exvellent system of instruction might be established 
upon the foregoing basis. 

In the University of France there are faculties which offer more extended means of instruc- 
tion. The faculty of sciences, for instance, comprises the instruction of arithmetic, the 
various geometrical and mathematical sciences, algebra applied to geometry, differential and 
integral calculation, statics, mathematical science, astronomy, physical science, chemistry, 
and natural history. 

re are the vast studies intended for the formation of learned mathematicians and 
sicists. 

: it not equally necessary to devise means for the creation of civil functionaries and 
statesmen 7? 

The science of government, is it not too much neglected ? 

Should it not be taught in all its bearings? . 

Is it not possible to achieve this result successfully? 

The rapid progress of civilization seems to call for such & system of instruction. 

It woutd be honorable to France if she were to give the first example of systematic and 
perfect studies in that direction. 

In proportion that men are enlightened in regard to their individual rights, is it not neces- 
sary that the civil officers of the country should better understand the rights of society, of 
which they are the organs and defenders ? 
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The periodical press is incessantly engaged in the discussion of principles. 

It is important for society that the doctrine really essential for its conservation, welfare, 
and perfection, should be taught publicly with the same incontestable authority which gene- 
rally attends the sworn interpreters of other sciences. 

It is easy, therefore, to anticipate the good which would result from the new creation which 
I invoke at present with all the force of my personal conviction. . 

We fully agree with the foregoing views expressed by Mr. Macarel, and are 
glad to join him in the task of speedily effecting the realization of ideas which 
have received the imposing sanction of two men like Bacon and Cuvier. 

We will only refer on this occasion to the necessity of frequent rhetorical 
exercises. ‘The bar bas created for lawyers a speciea of Sa of speechify- 
ing, which, in our electoral legislative assemblies, in our general and municipal 
councils, is often exercised in an unfortunate manner, detrimental to the men of 
specialities, of practical powers and experience, though these are more convers- 
ant with the routine of business than with rhetoric, and allow themselves to be 
too often intimidated by the pluck of lawyers in rushing into speech, by their 
coolness and the nonchalance in keeping the platform, and by their artfulness and 
talent in the manipulation of words. 

Hence the narrow lawyer-like spirit which is generally perceptible in our 
laws and strips them ofsall grandeur and all stability; hence their meanness 
and weakness; hence a certain one-sided and deplorable tendency to discuss 
and regulate our greatest interests only from one point of view; hence the 
barrenness of the representative system in France. 

In our opinion, an enlightened and far-seeing government could not too much 
encourage by all the means in its power the opening and the multiplication of 
courses of study of improvisation and of all exercises calculated to promote the 
art of public speaking. We have stated in our introductory the motives and 
the interests in behalf of which we demand that elementary education should 
cease to be the privilege of a few and become a duty forall. The same consid- 
erations of the welfare of society lead us to wish that those who know how to 
read should also learn how to speak, sothat the talent of expressing one’s thoughts 
should cease to be a general difficulty and a professional privilege, and simply 
become a free and easy exercise of a faculty of the mind. 

Other not less important considerations also militate in favor of the prompt 
establishment of a faculty of economical administration and political sciences. 

Is it not one of the saddest spectacles to see all avenues of the public service 
encumbered with office-seekers without legitimate claims, and generally with no 
other rights than their pretensions? The only cficacious way to diminish their 
number, 1s it not, to subjict them to severe tests of examination and compe(i- 
tron? ; 

Public education, thoughtfully considered from an elevated point of view, 
presents the advantage of providing means of restraining and regulating the 
very ambitions which it stimulates. From the moment that all the resources 
of Hse education become manifest to statesmen of resolute will and powerful 
judgment, a new era would be inaugurated in the hierarchy of eociety ; order 
would then take the place of the present deplorable chaos; the degree of educa- 
tion would then determine political right and administrative aptitudes, and place 
invincible obstacles in the way of exaggerated pretensions and improper appli- 
cations for office; the speciality and variety of education would then maintain 
the balance between all professions ; for the sake of its own preservation, the 
government would then be made to understand that it must impose upou iteelf 
the imperious duty of employing only the most capable and educated men, 
who have proven themselves to be so in the examination and competition to 
which they have been successively subjected. The public functionaries will 
then be necessarily composed of the élite of the nation, and ambitious mediocri- 
ties will be, as a matter of course, excluded and consigned to obscurity by the 
mere force of their ignorance. ‘Thus will the government be elevated by the 

8 
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respect due to its agents. It will then achieve what it now fails to accomplish, 
namely ; the government will govern and at length acquire that moral authority 
without which its precarious existence is ever jeopardized by the conflict of 
personal ambition. 

How many mediocrities, even incapacities, are there not who only covet 
public offices because they seem to be open to whomsoever feels inclined to take 
them, and because they may be secured all in one bound without any test of 
qualification. ‘This access to them without preliminary studies, without trial, 
without guarantees, must necessarily encourage the most shallow preten- 
sious. Indeed there are not a few persons who, on seeing the candidates to the 
public service relieved from presenting any test of fithess, imagine that the law 
winks at these proceedings and that tests are not at all necessary. They will 
tell you that common sense is all that is required to become an efficient prefect, 
and that no special studies are needed; that administrative business consists 
only of constant intercourse with human nature, and that for its management 
nothing more is required than tact and prudence; as regards the questions of 
facts and of material interests confided to the departmental administration, they 
will make very light of it, without entertaining the leaet doubt that several 
months of experience will be sufficient to initiate an intelligent and sagacious 
man into the management of all this public business. Hence the predilections 
in favor of the old routine, the subjection to routine, the too frequent inca- 
pability to deal with questions the examination of which would require a 
solid instruction ; hence, lastly, the little confidence in the application of the 
best-established principles of economical science and the prejudice which atill 
prevails to such a great extent, against what is called ¢heorzes, as if a theory 
worthy of that name were not the faithful embodiment and analysis of facts, 
upon which all issues depend. 

It is uot 80 in Germany. For a long time past political economy, or camer- 
alistics (science of administration and fiaance) have been taught everywhere by 
special profeszorships, and the faithful attendance to the same, che evidence of 
the knowledge there acquired ave demanded from all candidates to offices, in 
which such knowledge ia required. | 

These candidates are subjected to examinations. Their admission to or 
exclusion from the public service ia dependent upon the more or less favorable 
result of the same, in the same manner which with us (in France) determines 
the fitness to enter the professions of the pedagogue, the lawyer, and the phy- 
Bician. 

In France, on the contrary, administrative science is little regarded. Its 
detractors are all those who find it more convenient to neglect than to cultivate 
it. Hence the constant struggles imposed upon the government against 80 many 

reposterous office-seekers, who, strong in their sense of the immunity of the 
tera hope to find the minister as little able to baffle their pretensions as the 
law itself. Those guarantees of instruction, morality and experience which the 
laws fail to impose upon the candidates, must be frequently demanded by the 
government whenever it fears that its confidence may be abused by incapable 
or faithless persons; its interest as well as ita duty require it to make up by 
severe vigilance for the remissness of the Jaw, but the most vigilant minister is 
not always proof against mistakes. Responsible for the conduct of their agent, 
the ministers need, no doubt, much latitude in their selections, but guarantees 
of qualification would not impose any impediment upon the freedom of eelection, 
“al certainly diminish ministerial responsibility by securing greater chances of 
infallibility for the secondary branches of the service. 

The imperial decree of December 26, 1809, which regulates the instruction 
of auditors to the council of etate, organized administrative grades. Forty 
auditors were attached to the different ministera ; 120 were distributed among 
the ministry of police; the general direction of military reviews and of con- 
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scription; the administration of public works; of registry and domains; of 
asylums ; of waters and foresta; of the various taxes ; of victuals; of the post ; 
of the lottery ; of powder; the board of maritime seizures; the board of 
mines; the redeeming fund; the prefecture of the department of the Seine, and 
the prefecture of voters. 

One hundred and sixty auditors thus received in the various special adminis- 
trations of Paris an instruction which fitted them to occupy, next to the super- 
numerary posts, more or legs important situations in the different offices to 
which they had been attached. 

The youthful auxiliaries of the provincial administration passed, under the 
direction of the prefects, 4 regular apprenticeship. They were at the disposal 
of this magistrate who could appoint them to officiate provisionally, in the case 
of death, vacancy, leave of absence, or other legitimate causes, as sub-prefects of 
the provinces. They could be, at the came time, intrusted with the management 
of all litigious business. 

By the article 20 of this law, the fourth part of sub-prefectures that became 
vacant was to be allotted to auditors, 

In combining the plan proposed by Mr. Macarel with the stipulations of the 
decree of 1809, the organization of testa of qualification for the public service 
might be fully effected, and to perfect it some faculties of economical, adminis- 
trative, political, agricultural, industrial and commercial sciences should be 
established. 


B.—FORCES OF THE FRENCH SERVICE, 


The following are the principal members of the government ; 

1. The secretary of state and of the house of the Emperor. 

In the latter capacity he is charged with the administration of the civil list; 
of the domains and forests; of the imperial palaces; of the museums; of the 
imperial manufactures ; of the libraries belonging to the crown; the administra- 
tion of the private domain, and the direction of the imperial theatre of the opera. 
He is the highest dignitary of the house of the Emperor, and presents the decrees 
of nominations to public functionaries of the house of the Emperor and of the 
princes and princesses of the imperial family. 

As minister of state he has to attend to the relations between the government 
and the senate, the legislature and council of state; the correspondence of the 
Emperor with the different ministers; the certification of the decrees nominating 
ministers, president of the senate and legislature, senators and members of the 
council of state; decrees convening and closing the senate and legislature, and 
all those decrees which do not specially belong to any other ministerial depart- 
ment; the exclusive control over the official part of the Moniteur; the service 
of the fine arts, of the imperial archives ; civil buildings and historical monuments. 

The ministry of the house of the Emperor consists in a general secretariate, 
with three divisions of, respectively, three and two bureaus; and in a general 
administration of domains and forests, with four bureaus; in a general direction 
of imperial museums, with a general director and intendent of fine arta; in an 
administration of the effects of the Crown, (with a superintendent,) assisted by 
a chief of bureau, an inspector general and three adjoint inspectors, and in the 
impanas manufactories, (Sévres, Gobelins, Beauvoir,).and under the charge of a 

irector. 

The same ministry is further assisted by three committees, namely : a com- 
mittee for litigious affairs, a permanent superior board for the investigation of 
affairs relating to the Aen theatre of the opera, and a board for the verifi- 
cation and sifting of the accounts of the administration of the imperial civil list. 

The ministry of state consists of a general secretariate, with four sections, 
namely : section of the secretariate and accounts, (with two bureaus ;) section of 
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civil buildings, (two bureaus ;) section of fine arta, including schools of fine arts; 
publication of works relating to the fine arts; orders and compensations to 
artists; section of the theatres, comprising theatres of Paris and the provinces ; 
imperial conservatory of music and declamation; schools for music in the prov- 
inces ; compensations to authors and dramatic artists. Further, of the service of 
historical monuments, including the preservation of historical monuments and 
the distribution of credits granted to that effect to the general inspector attached 
to this service, and finally of the general direction of the archives of the empire, 
including three sections, viz., historical, administrative, and judiciary, in the per- 
sonal and disbursing branches of the secretariate. 

The ministry of state is also assisted by two committees, viz: a board of con- 
trol relating to the public works connected with the Louvre, and a special ser- 
vice to that effect, and a permanent board relating to historical monuments. 

2. The minister of justice, or keeper of the seal, is charged with the organiza- 
tion and the superintendence of all parts of the judiciary. He is in constant cor- 
reepondence with the solicitor general concerning all matters which are subject 
to the action or pertaining to the administration of the public ministry. He 
attends to the nomination of ministerial officers and superintends the organiza- 
tion of notaries. He draws up reports to the Emperor on all subjects relative to 
the administration of justice; on the demands of dispensation of age and parent- 
age in marriages ; on naturalization ; on the application for pardons and the 
commutation of penalties. He prosecutes in criminal cases and watches over the 
execution of verdicts. He promulgates the laws, and retains the original of the 
same. He has, finally, charge of the direction of the imperial printing establish- 
ment, and of the publication of the Journal des Savants. 

The ministry of justice consists of a general secretariate, with three bureaus; 
of a direction of civil affairs and of the seal, with four bureaus; of a direction of 
criminal cases and pardons, with three bureaus; of a direction of accounts and 
pensions, with two bureaus. 

The minister is assisted by a council of administration, composed of directors, 
and presided over by the general secretary. 

The imperial printing establishment is administered by a director, assisted by 
six chiefs of the service: lst, for the administrative; 2d, for all concerning 
typography, lithography, &c.; 3d, for the euperintendence of the transmission 
of the Bulletin des Lois, and of all publications and works of the imperial print- 
ing establishment; 4th, for accouuts and comptrol; 5th, for accountability in 
raw material and in money; and 6th, for the superintendence of the interior 
service of the establishment. 

The director is assisted by a committee for the examination of those works 
of which a gratuitous publication is demanded. 

3. The minister of foreign affairs ig charged with all that regards relations 
with foreign countries. He negotiates treaties of alliance and commerce, and 
attends to their execution; he is in correspondence with diplomatic and con- 
sular agents, and is in intercourse with the foreign agents accredited near the 
-emperor. 

This ministry consists of— 

A. Bureau of protocol for the despatch of treaties or conventions, &c. 

B. Direction of political affairs, divided into a sub-direction for the north and 
for America, and a sub-direction for the south and the Orient, charged with the 
correspondence and business relating to the respective countries in the respect- 
ive divisions; and a sub-direction of litigious business, i. e., claims of French- 
men against foreign governments, and vice versa. 

©. Direction of consulates and commercial affairs, divided into sub-directions 
for the north, for the south and the Orient, and a burean for America and the 
Indies. 

D. Direction of the archives and the chancellary, consisting of a depot of Cor- 


td 
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respondence and diplomatic documents, and of a bureau of passport; legalizations, 
viz., as of claims of individual citizens against foreign governments. 

KE. Direction of the funds and accounts allowed to general and particular 
business relating to the expenditures of the ministry. 

4. The minister of the interior has under his control the bureau of prefects, 
sub-prefects, councillors, of prefects, and mayors. He superintends the execution 
of the laws relative to electoral assemblies and national guards, the general 
administration of the provinces and communes, of hospitals, charitable institutions, 
and the distribution of relief to the poor; the prisons, central police stations and 
penitentiaries, the telegraphic wires, and all that relates to public safety. The 
printing establishment, the library, the censure office, and that of colportage are 
annexed to his ministry. 

The ministry of the interior consists of-— 

A. The office of the minister, with two bureaus. 

B. General secretariate, with three bureaus. 

C. Division of general and departmental administration, with three bureaus. 

D. Division of commercial and hospital ‘administration, with four bureaus. 

E. Division of prisons and penitentiaries, with three bureaus. 

F. Two divisions of general direction of public safety, with, respectively, four 
and two bureaus. 

G. Two divisions of telegraphic service, with, respectively, two and three 
bureaus. 

H. Direction of accounts, with four bureaus, 

5. Ministry of finance, ('Treasury,) charged with the administration of the 
national resources, namely, public revenues proceeding from direct and indirect 
duties and taxes, from domains, forests, tobacco, post, and all monopolies, (régies,) 
and enterprises which yield an income to the treasury. ‘Che finance minister pays 
all public expenditures decreed by the different ministers, in accordance with 
legislative appropriations, inscription on the rentes, (public securities,) pensiuna, 
and moneys serving as securities, the debts of the state, and all transactions of 
the treasury. He superintends the public treasuries and responsible account- 
ants, all matters relating to the receipt and the appropriation of public moneys, 
takes proceedings against the bondsmen of reponsible accountants and against 
the debtors of the treasury, and verifies the coinage and fineness of money. 
Besides, he is bound to submit the general budget to the legislative body, and 
to attend to the definitive settlement of the public accounts, The ministry of 
finance is divided into two distinct parts: firatly, the central administration ; and, 
secondly, the administrations which are under ita control. 

First. The central administration consists of— 

A. The minister’s office and inspector general’s office, with one bureau each, 
respectively. 

B. General secretariate, with two divisions, namely, central bureau with two 
bureaus, accounts of the ministers’ expenses, &c., &c., and financial administra- 
tion, with two bureaus, domains, forests, direct taxes and mints, custom-houses, 
indirect taxes, tobacco and mints. 

©. Law officer of the treasury, attending to all litigation connected with the 
treasury, with three bureaus, and having sub-law offices in every principal division 
of the treasury. 

D. Direction of the general distribution of public expenditures of home and 
foreign service, with four bureaus. 

E. Direction of the inscribed public debt, with five bureaus. 

I’. Direction of the general comptrol of the finance department, with five 
bureaus, 

G. Treasurer’s office, with two bureaus. 

H. Division of central comptrol of the daily receipts and expenditures of the 
treasury, three sections. 
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Secondly. The administrations under the control of the treasury— 

A. General direction of direct taxes, with two divisions and, respectively, two 
and one bureaus. 

B. General direction of registry and domains, with two bureaus, containing 
the director general’s office and the office of litigious cases, and four divisions, 
consisting each of four bureaus. 

C. General direction of customs and indirect taxes, consisting of the following 
three bureaus, namely, customs, indirect taxation, and direct taxation, and of six 
divisions : 

1st division, (three bureaus.) Customs tariff; colonial and transatlantic, and 
commercial and merchants’ navy statistics. 

2d division, (4 bureaus ) Land boundaries; ports and coasts; other limits; gen- 
eral liquidation and regulation of the expenditure of the general direction. 

3d division, (three bureaus.) Seizures and inspection of the custom-house 
laws; premiurhs on exports; general estimate of salt production, and fisheries. 

4th division, (four bureaus.) Administration of laws regulating drinks and 
public carriages; direction of indirect taxation in 33 departments, (provinces ;) 
direction of indirect taxation in 27 departments, (provinces)—the other depart- 
ments included in the custom-house service; legal documents relating to seizures 
and other litigious business. ; 

5th division, (three bureaus.) Navigation on rivers, streams and canals; tariff 
and regulation of towns’ dues, pension-list and bonds of all custom-house and 
indirect revenue officers. 

6th divigion, (tobacco and powder—in four bureaus.) Direction of the service 
iu the stores and manufactories of tobacco, culture of tobacco in France and 
Algeria, distribution of tobacco (in leaves) amoung the manufactories, and orders 
and distribution of powder, comptrol regarding tobacco and powder. 

D. General direction of the post, (two bureaus,) namely : director general’s 
office, and two divisions, namely, first division, (six bureaus and archives,) home 
correspondence, foreign correspondence, inspection and reclamations, tranking 
privileges, infractions, verification of revenue, dead letters, &c. 

Second division, (five bureaus.) Establishment aud suspension of relay sta- 
tions, (diligences,) transmission of despatches, budget, accounts, printed and 
various other matter, articles of money. 

Active service, (six bureaus.) Arrival and departure of mails, distribution of 
letters in Paris, prepaid and registered letters, prepaid and registered journals 
and printed matter, poste restante letters, dead letters, and misaddressed letters. 

E. General direction of forests, in three divisions : 

First division, (two bureaus.) Budgets, accounts, works of improvements in 
regard to forests, purchase of real estate, 

Second division, (two bureaus.) Clearing of forests, laws regarding forests, 
examination of general and particular functions. 

Third division, (two bureaus.) Civil matters, questions of deportment and of 
menial service, police matters, appeals, é&c., &c. 

F. Board of merits and medals, consisting of a president and ten members, 
with the function to comptrol and superintend the coinage of moneys and medals 
in every part of France, and assisted by verifiers, assayers and engravers. 

6. Ministry of war, intrusted with the defence of the state, recruiting and 
organization of the land forces, administration of arsenals and manufactories 
of fire-arms, and of powder and saltpetre; provisions for the men and the 
horses ; clothing of the troops; mounting of the cavalry ; quartermaster’s depart- 
ment; military equipages. These are among the principal and most important 
functions of the minister of war. Besides, he is charged with the preservation of 
the archives, the civil status of the army, &c., and the high administration of 
Algeria. 

The miuister’s office consists of the service of despatches, particular and secret 
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business, and business that does not come within the duties of any special 
bureau. 

The ministry is composed of-— 

A. First directoriat, five bureaus; general correspondence and military oper- 
ations; staffs; military schools; recruiting and military justice; intantry. 
(Special direction of cavalry and police force, two bureaus.) 

. Second directoriat—(artillery, two bureaus.) 

C. Third directoriat—(engineer corps, two bureaus.) 

D. Fourth directoriat administration—{five bureaus.) Military intendance, 
transports, quartermasters; military provisions, fuel; medical officers, military 
hospitals, invalids ; equipment, encampment, harnesses; pay; accounts. 

K, Fifth direction, Algerian affairs, (four bureaus.) General and municipal 
administration ; colonization and domains; public works, mines, forests, diverse 
taxes; commerce, customs. : 

I’. Sixth direction, war office, (two sections.) Geodesy, topégraphy, draw- 
ing and engraving, historical archives, libraries, charts and plans. 

G. Seventh direction, general accounts, (five bureaus.) Control of expen- 
diture, litigation, budgets, funds, decrees, general accounts, subject-matter of 
accounts, pensions, relief, laws, archives, decorations. 

The minister of war is assisted by seven consultation committees, namely : 
1, staffs; 2, infantry; 3, cavalry; 4, police force; 5, artillery; 6, fortifica- 
tion, and 7. Algeria; and further, by a board of health for the armies, by a 
board of health for the horses, (Aygiéne Aippique,) and by a mixed board for 
public works. 

The following publie offices are also under the control of the minister of war, 
namely : The central depot of artillery; the powders and saltpetres; and the 
Imperial Hospital of the Invalides. 

7. Ministry of the navy and the colonies comprises the personal and mate- 
rial forces of the imperial navy, the impressment for the naval service, the direc- 
tion of commercial navigation and maritime fisheries, maritime tribunals, naval 
constructions, arsenala, iron works, forges and worksteads of the marine hos- 
pitals, the support of naval ports, the administration and the superintend- 
ence of the convict establishment, the establishment for invalid naval officers, 
the military, civil and judiciary administration of the colonies. 

The ministry cons'sts of— 

A. The minister’s office, (two bureaus.) 

B. Directoriat of the personal forces, (six bureaus.) Military and civil 
employés; organized corps of the department of the marine; impressment for the 
naval service; superintendence of navigation; fisheries and maritime public 
domain, maritime justice, pay and compensations of alt kind. 

C. Directoriat of the material forces, (four bureaus.) Naval construction and 
hydraulic works, stock of artillery in the arsenals and on board of men-of-war, 
general arrangements, provisions, hospitals, &c. | 

D. Directoriat of the colonies, (three bureaus.) Political and commercial 
system, legislation, justice, education, religion, civil, judiciary, eeclesiastical and 
military officers, finance, and supplies of provisions. 

E. Directoriat of general accounts, (five bureaus.) 

I’, Treasury of the invalids of the maritime service, (three bureaus.) 

The minister of the navy is assisted by— 

lst. A board for seizures, (prizes.) 

2d. A consultation committee for the colonies. 

3d. A committee of surveillance of colonial banks. 

4th. A superior commission for the treasury of the invalids of the maritime 
service, and 

5th. A superior commission for the improvement of the system of training in 
the imperial naval school. 
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The following public offices are also under the control of the minister of the 
navy: 

The general depot of maps and plans of the navy and the colonies, and the 
depot of fortifications of the colonies. 

8. Ministry of public education and of religion.—lIn the former capacity the 
minister. controls the whole educational system, the chief administration of 
superior, secondary and primary public schools, and of scientific and literary insti- 
tutions, and has the surveillance of all institutions in France in which instruction 
is gratuitous. As minister of religion he attends to the execution of the laws 
connected therewith ; he publishes the bulls, pastoral letters, and rescripts of the 
Holy See; he proposes to the Emperor nominations for archbishoprics and 
bishoprics, for the canons of St. Denis, and he submits for the Emperor's approval 
the nominations made by the bishops, as well as by the ministers, pastors, and 
rabbis ; he regulates the boundaries of parishes, congregations, and synagogues ; 
he provides for the temporary administration of diaconal establishments, authorizes 
the acceptance of donations made to religious bodies, attends to the preservation 
of religious buildings, and, finally, extends his surveillance over religious con- 
gregations. 4 

A. The ministry consists of the secretariat of the ministry of education and 
religion, with three bureaus, namely: subscriptions, missions, historical labors, 
scientific bodies, literary and scientific institutions, public libraries, proceedings 
of the superior council ; archives. 

‘The academical administration and that of superior education is divided into 
three divisions; first, with two bureaus, academical administration; personal 
forces of superior education ; second division, two bureaus, secondary schools ; 
third division, two bureaus, primary schools. 

B. The gener»1 directorate of the administration of religion is divided into : 
1st division, (Catholic denomination,) two bureaus, clergy and ecclesiastical police, 
parish service, litigating religious congregations ; 2d division, (Catholic denom- 
ination,) two bureaus, temporary administration of diocenal establishment, pres- 
ervation of religious buildings. 

Section of non-Catholic denomination, personal forces, organization and limits 
of congregational duties, oratorios and synagogues. : 
C. Division of central accountability, (three bureaus ) The imperial council 
of public education, presided by the minister, is called upon to give its advice 
on all questions interesting to education. He also decides, in last appeal, on 
the verdict of the academical councils according to the 16th article of the 
statute of March 15, 1850. The ministry is attended by, first, a central com- 
mittee of patrons of public asylums ; second, a committee of the French lan- 
guages, history, arts, divided into three sections, namely: philology, history, 
archaeology ; third, a commission of the fine arts and religious buildings, divided 
into three sections, namely : architecture and sculpture, painted glass and reli- 

gious ornaments, organs and sacred music. 

- 9, Minister of agreculture, commerce and public works.—In regard to 
agriculture the minister has to attend to the improvement of agricultural labor, 
to the administration and the instruction in the various agricultural and veteri- 
nary schools, to the preparation of laws and regulations relating to agriculture, 
to the distribution of relief for losses proceeding from disastrous accidents and 
cattle diseases, to the study and the application of legislation to the question 
of food. 

In regard to commerce, he prepares the laws and regulations concerning 
the domestic commerce, the industrial arta and manufactures; he controls the 
industrial schools, pension and savings banks, insurance companies, anonymous 
societies, the sanitary police, and that of weights and measures. Besides he is 
chaiged with the preparation of tariffs and custom-house laws, of the centrali- 
zation and publication of documents relating to the commercial and maritime 
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legislation of foreign countries, as well as all matters pertaining to the general 
movement of commerce and navigation. 

As regards public works, he attends to the preservation and improvement of 
river, steam and canal navigation, of the great meana of inter-communication, a3 
railways, high roads, bridges, pontoons and ships. Further, he attends to the 
exploration and concession of mines, the administration of metallurgical work- 
steads and the construction of light-houses. 

This department also comprises the service of harnasses and the general sta- 
tistics of France. 

The ministry is composed as follows : 

General secretariat, (one bureau.) 

Division for personal forces, (two bureaus,) nominations, promotions and 
changes, expenses, indemnities, relief, pensions, litigation. 

Division of accounts, (three bureaus,) central operations and decrees, accounts 
relating to agriculture and commerce, to bridges, high roads and mines. 

Depot of maps and plans. (archives,) presided over by an engineer. 

Bureau of the general statistics of France; centralization, elaboration and pub- 
lication of the documents relating to the continuation of the general statistics of 
France. 

Division of agriculture, (three bureaus,) agriculture and veterinary instruction, 
encouragements to agriculture and relief, legislation relative to provisions. 

Division of stables, (one bureau,) administration of the stables and depot of 
Spurs, encouragement to hyppic industry, (relating to horses.) 

Division of interior commerce, (three bureaus,) preparation of laws and regu- 
lations relative to interior commerce, authorization of anonymous societies, life 
insurances, &c., industrial arts and manufactures, sanitary and industrial police. 

Division of foreign commerce, (three bureaus,) legislation and custom-house 
tariffs in France, commercial legislation and tariffs in foreign countries, general 
movement of commerce and navigation. 

General directorat of bridges and high roads and railways. 

Section of high roads and bridges, division of high roads and bridges, (two 
bureaus,) imperial high roads, departniental high roads, police of traffic. 

_ Division of navigation, (two bureaus,) naval ports, navigable canals, navigable 
rivers and accessible to fleets. 

Hydraulic bureau, water courses, and various studies. 

Section of railways, (two bureaus,) projects and concessions, works. 

Section of railways, in exploration, (two bureaus,) commercial exploration, 
technical exploration, central statistical railway bureau, collection of statistics 
of engineers, inspectors and companies. 

Mines, included in the general secretariat. 

Division of mines and worksteads, (two bureaus.) 

Bureau of mineralogical statistics. 

The ministry is assisted by, first, a superior council of commerce and agri- 
culture and industry ; maf a general council of agriculture; third, a com- 
mission of registry of matriculation for the inscription of animals of pure race 
and of the bovine especies; fourth, a commission for a bank for old people; 
fifth, a consultation committee on the public sanitary condition in France; 
sixth, a commission of stables; seventh, a central commission of races ; eighth, 
a consultation committee on arts and manufactures; and 11 more committees, 
altogether 19. ‘The ministry also controls a great number of imperial schoola, 
&e., &e., &e. 

The total number of persons more or less connected with the public service 
in France are estimated at about 250,000, exclusive of the army and the navy. 
Indeed the number is 80 great that, although a law passed in 1849 made it 
incumbent upon the government to render an account of all the persons 
employed, this law has not been acted upon, the government declaring that to 
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carry it out would require the publication of at least 50 quarto volumes of 600 
pages each, and entail an expenditure of upwards of 500,000 francs. ~ 

The following list gives a tabular statement of these 250,000 persons. 
Under the control of the minister of finance are: 














Revenue assessors... .. BES Sere ae a eS PO AE 1, 000 
Ravenperconectorpccicetrs asic «2 ain ide os esa cle ocle ovale oc 7, 700 
Registry and stamps................. Si a as nfs ain tatete’s ate 3, 600 
Worests’. Sta ores wa ale celal s ames Pe ooo Gee eee Rats gle s'ete 3, 400 
COMBE Tr te a een ee eee eo te ee te ictala oe Votes whee 30, 000 
Tidivectstexen a. teen ec oem te c'clele'. Sa ate ss e's waite s Rt 18, 000 
Postal service..... wekete win iste peuaie oie Be Ape ee 17, 000 
Miritteen ens eee es « aig Valcie ab ie'e'aletgie’e Was o's'e tig e ttore's 200 
Court ofeaccounta ut. og -ancitee sree sor tee metres Sa ctene ; 100 
Bureaus of the ministry of finance.......-.............. 2, 000 
83, 000 
Bureaus of the ministry of justice............-.....---- 100 
Bureaus of the public instruction.... .......-.-....-..-- 150 
Bureaus of religious instruction... .. Ca ee Re SACs 60 
Bureaus of the navy..........-....- Meee ein a Cie ea & 6 250 
Biiromts fewer asters store tte ta celal tie o's hn tials 2s alaitie wise wien e 460 
—— £1,020 
Bureaus olathe interiors s. cc es ee >} coe oan ew toe ve cee ee ee es 230 
Bureaus of commerce and agriculture.............00..000 seecee 140 
urease ofspublich works atcists clc'slele atic ae one eels ditlas asters en nea .150 
Bureawotiforeign attairs yc. 2c. 2a atest. ns velour eis one's 90 
Under the control of foreign affairs, viz: diplomatic and con- 
sular agents.......-....-. saa etere platen Selenite cals oe 310 
—— 400 
Agents employed in the navy and arsenals............... 6, 000 
Agents employed in the army........... S ofeinraterate qee- -- 6,000 
12, 000 
Commercial and departmental organization: 86 prefecta, 7 secreta- 
ries genera), 278 sub-prefects, 329 counsellors of prefecture, 4,000 
WIA VONS Ge cite eis bien eo wraitnte a's oo wicteteb ne ie cid alcec cn ee slaacdeins 4,700 
Pisblia Work eiic u's starts (ole atense oer = = Olea cis seit eaias oriela's old aielt a oars 2, 700 
Surveyors and naval officers....-...........- it Seg mamel Bee 161 
Inspectors of rivers and navigation...... ....20..2.-ceeeeeeceee 17 
Agents of agricultural and indtinectial establishments...........-... 700 
Ministers of religion, Roman Catholic..........-.....-.4. 40, 800 
ISPOLERCANE te ates ee ee ae's Soe we 755 
Hebrewincacntatels oe tes atten eatin ale 114 
41, 669 
ePIC ICIALY get titac cise cla eistels wn os sv eeieicle sivietr sins wis cine alole's oy vive 14, 872 
Justices of the peace........00-- se eeee scene p poifernn Pa Rt Paty 2, 847 
Deputies of justices of the peace..........-.. eee scenes 5, 694 
8, 541 
Education, viz: professors, teachers, é&c., not including the special 
MOUIMIBETALLVO BCUOGIE cc oy oa) alsa a's Bore cca alee tins aisles in'ae oie « 40, 000 
‘ 210, 300 
Sundries, of which no official estimate is accessible, about........-. 2398700 


250, 000 


SS 
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C.—GEBNERAL PRINCIPLES RESPECTING ADMISSION TO THE FRENCH CIVIL 
SERVICE. 


pre special schools are most fertile in supplying the state with able public 
officers. 

These are the various polytechnic and military academies; the naval acad- 
emy; the normal school, fur teachers; the school of forests; of charts; of 
foreign languages (called écoledes jeunes de langues, school of languages for the 
young, because boys from § to 12 years are admitted there, languages being 
more easily learned at this early than at.a more mature age;) the veterinary 
school, &c. 

In most of the branches of the revenue, customs, and treasury services, the 
candidates are subjected to repeated examinations, 

In many of the branches of the public service candidates must possess diplo- 
mas attesting to their proficiency in law or in literature. 

The probationary system exists in many branches of the service, to which 
young men are, as it were, put in apprenticeship under the name of pupils, 
auditors, supernumeraries, attachés, aspirants, or auxiliaries. 

The word “pupil” (é/éve) is employed in the consular, telegraph, and sur- 
gical service. ‘That of auditor is applied to the young men attached to the 
council of state; in the central and treasury bureaus the probationers are styled 
supernumeraries, and aspirants to the supernumeraryship. In the ministry of 
interior they are called attachés, as well as in the ministry of foreign affairs and 
in the foreign legations. In the bureaus of public works, in the sanitary bureau, 
and in various branches of the war and army department, the probationers are 
called auxiliaries. In some cases these titles do not imply the possibility of 
promotion, but generally they do, and in almost all cases it would be next to 
impossible to obtain an office withuut having served in one or the other proba- 
tionary capacity. Those who prove to lack in zeal or in capacity are dismissed. 
If not dismissed after three months in the postal service, after two years in the 
department of the interfor and the direct revenue bureaus, and after six 
months in the bureaus of public works, the respective probationers are sure 
te be appointed to some permanent office. In other branches of the public ser- 
vice the term of probation varies according to circumstances, and in adZ cases it 
is eubordinate to the relative merits of the candidates, and the number of vaca- 
tions of which they have availed themselves. In the navy department no 
person is admitted to the bureaus of the minister who has not been previously 
employed three years in some other branch of the department. Persons who 
have been employed seven years in the civil service, or whose office happens to 
have been abolished, may be appointed collectors of revenue without serving as 
supernumerary in that branch of the service. 

The system, however, of examination and competition is only fully perfected 
in those branches of the service which are recruited from the special schools and 
comprising the army, the navy. and several kindred avocations, and the educa- 
tional bureaus. Although the admission to other branches of the services is 
hemmed in by various regluations, comprising probation and examination, they 
cannot be expected to attain the same perfection as in the military, naval, and 
pedagogical service, until a special school exists for each principal branch of the 
public service; and candidates for the treasury, interior, and judiciary and 
other departments are recruited from those that have been disciplined in special 
schools, whose aptitude for the service has been sedulously developed from their 
earliest infancy. 

Singular anomalies continue to exist; so-called diplomats, for instance, may 
be appointed to important foreign missions without having passed through the 
ordeal of examination, or having given the evidence of possessing the first 
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essentials of a qualification for their important duties, which they do not hesi- 
ae to exercise. The same applies to some extent to the magistrature and the 
udiciary. 

; The consular service is better perfected, the system of consular pupils having 
been in successful operation since the times of Louis XIV. The diplomatic 
service, on the other hand, is altogether chaotic, and the transfer of young 
attachés to the ministry of foreign affairs and attachéships of legations seems to 
be discretionary with the miniater, and hence objectionable. Napoleon I 
charged the Count de Hauterive with the elaboration of an appropriate system 
for the diplomatic service, but nothing came of it. Polignac in 1830 established 
in the ministry of foreign affairs a course of public law and diplomatic inatruc- 
tions, destined for 24 pupils, but the July revolution crushed this establish- 
ment in its bud, and nothing has been done about it since. 

It will be difficult, of course, to establish special schools for each separate 
branch of the public service; but no doubt that M. de Girardin’s ideas on the 
subject, namely, the establishment of new professorships for teaching the princi- 
pal branches of the public services, are entitled to serious consideration. 

Promotions can take place in all the ministries after two years, excepting in 
those of the interior ree ublic instruction, when employés may be prometed 
after one year’s service. ‘The mode of promotion varies in the different depart- 
ments. The general rule is not to make any nominations, excepting among 
the titularies of the grade or the class immediately inferior to the vacant office. 
This rule is strictly adopted in the army, the public works and mines, the con- 
sulates, the university, and in the finaucial administration and the central war 
department, in the ministries of foreign affairs, of justice, of religion, of the navy ; 
only a Tee of the intermediate offices of writers, chief clerks, subchiefs, is 
reserved for the purpose of promotion. 

No rule bas been laid down for the still higher offices. In the war depart- 
ment the mode of promotion is defined by stringent regulations, from the smallest 
office up to the chiefs of bureau. In the ministries of theinterior, of commerce, 
and of public instruction, the offices are accessible to all the functionaries 
without distinction, only that measures are taken to prevent promotion from 
being too rapid. 

But the nominating power uses discretionary power in the conditions upon 
which promotion is contingent. The deputy inspector general of finance must 
have made two tours of inspection. The employés of the direct revenue bureau 
are called upon to execute certain labors for the central administration. Exam- 
ination is resorted to for the inferior treasury and war office employés who 
still occupy probational positions. When there is no examination the interme- 
diate chiets of the respective bureaus are called upon to render accounts, at 

- stated periods, of the capacity of their subordinates. 

Promotion is dependent, therefore, in some cases, upon probation; in others 
upon examination; and in others upon the report of superior officers. However, 
in the army, in the public works, in the mining department, the university and 
the financial bureaus, the various offices are reserved only for those who have 
commenced to serve from the lowest grade. 

Special examinations are held for verifiers of weights and measures and for 
several other public servants; and, on the whole, there are few persons occupy- 
ing public offices in France, excepting the diplomatic segvice, who have not proven 
their competence by probation or by examination or by authoritative testimo- 
nials. 

‘he members of the clergy, of the magistration, of the army, and of the diplo- 
matic service, must be native-born Frenchmen. In the other branches of the 
public eervice, the government may admit those who have declared their inten- 
tion of becoming naturalized citizens. 
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The most stringent inquiries are made into the integrity, good morals, and 
upright character of the candidates for the public service. 

Women are only employed in the postal service, and, strange to say, are not 
allowed to occupy posts the salary of which exceeds 2,000 francs annually. 
‘bey may be also employed in the stamp and printing bureaus, but rather as 
mechanics than aa functionaries. As regards opening the civil service to 
competent women. France ia decidedly far behind the United States, superior as 
she is to this country in all the other principles regulating the civil service. 


APPENDIX K. 
EXTRACTS FROM HOUSE REPORT No. 8, 39th CONGRESS, 2d SESSION. 


From the testimony of Abraham Wakeman, surveyor of customs for the 
port of New York: 


The duty of an inspector of customs is one of the most important that can be assigned 
to the revenue officers. In the port they have charge of the landing of all the goods on 
board a vessel, comparing the cargo with the permits and the manifest, and therefore it 
requires & Rood deal of judgment and care and precision in the performance of this duty: 
and so much depends on it that [ have been anxious that the grade of inspectors should 
increased ratber than diminished. Iam sorry to say that many of our new incumbents are 
not quite up to what I should desire. We have had a list of very excellent officers, indeed. 
Their great experience and general faithfulness has enabled me to perform the duties of this 
part of the service with great success. 

Question. How do you account for the fact that the new appointments are not up to the 
proper standard ? 

Answer. No man can come into the office of an inspector without experience and perform 
the duty well atonce. Itrequires time to become acquainted with his duties; it requires 
time to learn the manner of performing the service, aud experience is a great thing in it, to 
say nothing of the business tact and management that are essential. 

Q. Then why do you change from experienced to inexperienced men? 

A. [donot change. The changes are made, I suppose, on personal grounds by the col- 
lector. A collector coming into office has his own friends to serve; he has his own friends 
to put into place, and he feels that they must, to some extent, be provided for. Changes, 
therefore, have been made to a considerable extent. 

Q. What effect would it have upon the public service if officers of this class were 
appointed for qualifications only, to be ascertained by personal examination, and by their 
previous conduct and character? 

A. Iam unhesitatingly of the opinion that, if it could be done, it would be a very advan- 
tareous arrangement for the public service. 

Q. Would it not be an improvement, also, to have a term of office, or have the tenure of 
office more certain and fixed than it is now? 

A. Unquestionably. 

Q. Would it not also promote the service to have promotions made for merit ? 

A. Undoubtedly so. And I should say, in this connection, that those persons who are 
nominated by the collector for appointment to the Secretary of the Treasury are, by the reg- 
ulations, required to be examined by the head of the department in which they are to serve. 
For example, if they are inspectors, it is necessary, before they are nominated —that is the 
phraseology of the regulation, but it is not carried out—they should be sent to my depart- 
ment to be examined. The practice is, that before a man enters upon his duty as inspector, 
he is sent down to my department to be examined‘as to his qualifications. In several 
instances, in quite a number recently, I have rejected men who were incompetent. The 
difficulty is that—I think more through inattention than anything else—these nominations 
are made to the “peticnat of the Treasury, and the men are appointed and come down tu 
my office to take their place and be assigned to duty before they areexamined. I am asked 
to examine a man and the next minute to put him on duty, and frequently that has involved 
trouble; but I have not hesitated to reject a man where J tound I could not conscientiously 
pass him. We have had repeated cases of that within the last few months, 


Extract from the testimony of J. H. Stedwell, deputy collector of customs 
at New York: 


I believe that the efficiency of the entire revenue service would be increased by making 
the tenure of office dependent entirely upon the good behavior of the incumbent, and not 
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upon the caprice or political opinion of the seeds power. I say that from my observa- 
tion of the comparative efficiency of tried and experienced officers to the new officers who 
are sent in—sent in, many of them, for political reasons—who feel that their office is more 
dependent on their political fidelity and services than upon their clerical ability. 

Daketoo! And that applies as strongly to the officers in your division, under your charge, 
as to any in the department? 

Answer. It is a rule of general application, I think. 





Extract of a letter addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, April 19, 1864, 
by the Commissioner of Customs, proposing a plan for the prevention and sup- 
pression of smuggling : 


I hold it to be sound policy for a government, as well as individuals, to pay such prices as 
will command the services of competent, faithful, and conscientious men, and then to exact 
of them the most rigid performance of their duties. 

It is the experience of every business man that he who will not pay well will not be served 
well, and the rule is quite as applicable to governments as to individuals. In many instances 
heretofore men have been employed at small salaries, or per diem, with the understandin 
that their whole time would not be required, and that they might, when unemployed, atten 
to their own private affairs. 

In such cases it generally happens that the government comes in for but a small sbare of 
their time, and is served with such indifference and carelessness as to render the service little 
better than none at all. ; 

But the government has been victimized in times past by another most reprehensible, not 
to say fraudulent, practice. It is known that men have bedn appointed as custom-house 
inspectors, at compensations varying from $1 50 to $2 50 or $3 a day, who were never 
required to perform a single day's service, and whose only attendance at the custom-house 
was tor the purpose of receiving and receipting for their pay. Such appointments were made 
as rewards bor past or expected political labors or influence, and were so understood by the 
appointees, who felt under no obligations, not even a moral one, to render any service to the 
government whose money their consciences did not forbid them to take. 

What the political morality of a commuuvity must be where such frauds can be practiced 
upon the government without calling forth a burst of popular censure and remonstrance I 
need not attempt to describe. Men thus appointed, and thus perpetrating a continuous fraud 
upon their country, could hardly be expected to exhibit any very extraordiuary indignation 
should some one, desirous to evade the revenue laws, chance to tempt them with mouey to 
favor such evasions. 

One of the obstacles in the way of bringing these custom-house employés to a proper sense 
of what is due from them to the government has been the idea that they were appointed to 
their positions in consequence, and perlaps in payment, of services rendered to the party 
having possession of the government, or of some friend to whose political influence they con- 
ceive themselves indebted for their positions, and who they imagine can alone displace them. 

I need not say that such ideas, the natural product of practices in which they have their 
origin, are calculated to paralyze the public service and destroy its efficiency. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE REVENUE SYSTEM. 


Under the terms of the act authorizing the commission they were required to consider the 
best and most efficient mode of raising the revenue, and were intrusted with power to 
‘‘inquire into the manner and efficiency of the present and past methods of collecting the 
internal revenue.” 

In accordance with this provision the commission have devoted as much time as was at 
their command to the consideration of ‘the above subject. 

It must be obvious, in the outset, that however perfect may be the system of revenue law 
devised, unless an efficient and judicious administration of the same is also provided for, the 
resulta will be anything but satisfactory. 

As the case now stands. there can hardly be said to be any general and efficient organiza- - 
tion of that department of the revenue which relates to the customs. The system devised ia 
the infancy of the nation has been gradually enlarged and modified to meet the requirements 
of an increasing and now enormous commerce; but so imperfectly and irregularly has this 
been done that the whole system at present seems wanting in method and centralization ; 
and the government, in this department of its business, is obliged, as it were, to do the work 
of a giant with the toy instruments of a child. The commission believe, furthermore, that 
there is not, at this time, any individual connected with this branch of the revenue who pos- 
sesses such an acquaintance with the relations of our customs system to the trade and com- 
merce of the country as is possessed by the supervising official of the customs departments 
of-either Great Britain or France; and, what is more, there probably never will be any such 
so long as appointment and continuance in office are made dependent on political considere- 


tions. 
H. Rep. Com. 47———-12 
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As regards the New Yurk custom-house, the channel through which about two-thirds of 
the custom receipts of the whole country pass, want of time has prevented the commission 
from making extensive personal inquiry; but, judging from the numerous statements pre- 
sented to them, and from the evidence elicited by the Committee on Public Expenditures, 
(A. of Rep., 38th Cong., 2d seas , Report No. 25, 1865, ) they feel satisfied that the necessity 
of reform in the manner of doing business in this institution was never more urgent than at 
present, 

Of the officers employed in the New York custom-house, it is belioved that a majority of - 
them have no special qualifications for their places, and little knowledge of the law under 
which they discharge their duties; while the estimates presented to the commission of the 
annual losses experienced by the government, through the frauds perpetrated in connection 
with this institution, range from 12,000,000 to $25,000,000. ¢ L 

It ought to be clearly understood by the people of the country that a continuance of this 

laxity in the management of the customs revenue is equivalent to increased taxation, and 
that every dollar taken from the revenue under various pretences in this department must, 
necessarily, be made up by an equivalent assessment. 
' In regard to the internal revenue department, the commission have no allegation of fraud 
to present, but at the same time are constrained to say that, in point of organization, it is 
very far from what it should be. In proof of this they bave but to cite the opinion of the 
late Commissioner, before referred to as concurred in by the commission, that if the law, as 
it now stands, could be fully and effectually executed, Abs receipts from it would not fall short 
of $500,000,000 per annum; or, in other words, that a complete administration of the law 
would justify wiping out more than one-half of the excise tax from the statute-book.* If 
we admit the truth of this statement, even in an approximate degree, the commission might 
here rest their argument in favor of the necessity of reorganization. They will, however, 
briefly call attention to some of the leading imperfections of the present system. 

One of the most prominent of these is a lack of power and authority in this department 
to control itself, especially in the matter of expenditures. In regard to this latter, the law 
iteelf allows but little discretion; and what little there is is vested in officers of the Treasury 
Department, who, although they may be the most faithful and vigilant guardians of the 
public moneys, have little or no experience in connection with the collection of internal rev- 
enue, or practical knowledge of its workings. It therefore, undoubtedly, often happens 
that in an honest desire to prevent the waste of public money, a small sum may be saved at 
an expense of one of much greater magnitude. 

Thus, 8 illustrations of this character brought to the notice of the commission, they 
a cite cases where vigilant officers, who have devised plans at slight expense for sim- 
plifying returns or detecting fraud, have been obliged, after the government has adopted 
their recommendations and been benefited by their services, to have the small expenditures 
thus incurred deducted from their salaries—-a course equivalent, in fact, to offering a pre- 
mium for continued inefficiency and want of method. Again: officers who have been 
detailed on special service, and have performed such service, bringing back thousands of 
dollars to the treasury, have had their accounts for small expenditures, even when approved 
by the Commissioner, disallowed or reduced by the auditing officers. The commission would 
not be understood as intending to censure the auditing officers for the course pursued by 
them, as it was undoubtedly in strict accordance with the law; but they wena say that 
they do not think it is for the interest of the government or the country to allow the revenue 
system to be curtailed of its usefulness, either by reason of such laws, or by any special 
interpretation placed upon them. 

Another cause of imperfection in the internal revenue system is undoubtedly due to a lim- 
itation in the number of highly competent and responsible officers, and to inadequacy 
of the salaries paid to them. Starting less than four years since with one Commissioner and 
one Clerk, the business of the internal revenue has increased to such an extent that probably 
it pow exceeds in magnitude the entire Treasury Department previous to the war, and is at 
present reeee more money every quarter than the whole annual revenue of the govern- 
ment prior to 1860. The amount of mailable matter which leaves the office is reported to 
ie one and a half ton daily. 

With all this Jabor and responsibility, the internal revenue is but a bureau of the Treasury 
Department, and, with the exception of the Commissioner, deputy commissioner, and cashier, 
no provision has been made for clerical assistance independent-of the de t. 

ith the preeent organization of the office, the commission believe that no one man can 
be found mentally or ebye tally competent to faithfully discharge all the duties devolving 
upon and expected from the Commissioner; while the clerk in charge of the division of 
accounts is required to possess as high an order of qualifications, and to perform more intri- 
cate, responsible, and laborious duties than any employé of any private firm or corporation 


LLL LL LLL LLL EL EIT LOTTE LA SE 

* Thua a committee of the association of journeymen boot and shoe makers of tie elty of New York, ina 
return to the commission, estimate the value of the boot and shoe industry in that city as Being $16,867,200 per 
annum. Deducting 50 percent. from this to represent the exemptions of $1,000 each toeach manufacturer, allowed 
by law, and for over-estimates, the amount of revenue which ought to have acerued to the government from 
this source, under the six per cent. manufacturing tax, would be 016, while the amount actually collected 
was leas than $100,000, / 
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fn the country. The salary of the former of these officials is now fixed by law at four thou- 
sand dollars per annum, and that of the latter at eighteen hundred dollars. 

The operations of the intemal revenue, and also of the customs, affect the character of 
nearly every industrial and moneyed interest in the country; and all experience has shown 
that great numbers of designing persons are ever on the alert to take advantage of imper- 
fections in the law, and of the inexperience of officials, to evade the law and defraud the 
government, 

The only counter-check, therefore, for government to rely upon is the integrity, faithfal- 
nese, capacity, and experience of its agents; and for the government to endeavor to procure 
and retain the services of men competent to discharge responsible trusts at less salaries than 
are paid by leading banks or private mercantile firms or corporations, will not only, probably, 
be impossible, but will result in rey poor economy. 

The system under which drawbacks are allowed’on products of American industry exported 
from the country which have previously been subjected to excise is also represented as bein 
very imperfect and complicated, and as presenting an obstacle to the resuscitation and devel- 
opment of our trade with foreign nations, impaired by the events of the last four years. 

With the adoption, however, of the policy recommended by the commission, viz., of 
removing the excise from nearly all products of industry, many of these difficulties will 
undoubtedly be obviated. ; 

The present system of the allowance of moieties of forfeitures and penalties to informers 
is also undoubtedly exercising a very demoralizing influence. In a mere pecuniary point 
of view, however, no expenditures of the government probably produce so large a retum, 
both direct and indirect, as flow from the distribution of these moieties, and so long as the 

resent organization of the revenue is retained the commission find it difficult to devise a 

tter arrangement. 

Attention should also be called to the fact that the chief business of the office of the internal 
revenue at Washington, and the chief depository of its records and papers, are located in a 
building which is not fire-proof, and that at any moment the whole machinery of the depart- 
ment is liable to be thrown into great confusion, with the infliction of irreparable losses, by 
reason of circumstances against which there is now no adequate provision. 

But an imperfection in our whole revenue policy more serious and radical than any yet 
adverted to, and which affects alike both the customs and the excise, is that of making the 
appointment, retention, and promotion of officers of the revenue dependent on other circum- 
stances than qualifications or good behavior. So long as this policy prevails—a polivy 
never adopted by any private firm or corporation having a due regard to their own interests, 
and one entirely ignored by all the leading states of Europe—a thoroughly efficient and 
economical administration of the revenue, coupled with the education of a competent corps 
of officials, cannot reasonably be expected. Under the present system, inspectors of spirits 
have been appointed who were entirely ignorant of the hydrometer and disregarded its use; 
and inspectors of tobacco who require to be instructed as to the nature of the different 
aber of this article when manufactured, previous to entering upon the discharge of their 

uties. 

The commission are also informed that efforts for the removal of competent officers have, 
in some instances, undoubtedly been made for the sole reason that in the faithful discharge 
of eke duties they have ‘tertored with the private interests of wealthy and influential indi- 
viduals, 

The commission consider it imperative that some action should be speedily taken by 
Congress on this subject; and that the necessitias of the ponntry, should override any advan- 
tages that now may accrue in the distribution of palenege in the revenue department of the 
government. Good men, honest, competent, an efficient, should be sought out and placed 
iu all the positions requiring tact, skill, and judgment, and on such salaries as will enable 
them to live and continue honest; they should, moreover, hold their situations by such 
aseured tenure as to induce application and faithfulness, Thus would the government have 
the benefit of experienve, every year growing more and more valuable. 

To remedy the imperfections of the existing revenue system, which the commission have 
thus briefly alluded to, an entire reorganization of the whole machinery and policy of its 
administration seems necessary; but, before auering any suggestions on the subject, they 
would call attention to some of the peculiarities of the Rdminaaita of the British revenue. 

The leading features of the British administrative system consist iu placing the customs 
and excise under the charge of separate and distinct boards of commissioners, each con- 
sisting of five members and oe secretary. To each is aleo attached a law officer of great 
ability and large salary,* which are respectively known as the solicitor of the customs and 
solicitor of the excise. To these separate boards of commissioners (which the commission 
understand it is now contemplated to unite) very large powers are intrusted to make and 
amend the regulations under which the revenues are to be assessed and collected, and ir 
respect to the appointment of all subordinate officials, who, before receiving such appuint- 
ments, are required to undergo strict examinations as to education, business qualifications, 
health, and moral character. No distribution of moieties of tines and forfeitures to informers 


* The salary of the solicitor of customs is £2,000, ($10,000 in gold,) and the appointment is for life. 
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is allowed, but the boards of commissioners are empowered, at discretion, to pay for infor- 
mation, to distribute rewards, and to promote in office for good service. 

Superanuuated and faithful officers are also allowed pensions on retirement from office. 
To such an extent, moreover, is the British revenue, in all its departments, divorced from 
party and politics, that al] officers and employés of the revenue are even deprived of the 
tight of sutfrage while in service, though otherwise qualified ; while it is understood that no 
influence on the part of any member of Parliament, or even of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
will avail for the securement of an Sr pone eo, under the revenue, unless the candidate 
receive, at the same time, the approval of a majority of the board of commissioners, under 
whose supervision his duties are to be discharged. ‘The consequence of this is, that the 
administration of the British revenué law is constantly improving, while frauds aud defalca- 
tions un the part of the officials are rarely, if ever, heard of. 

The respousibility of the collection, preparation, and publication of statistics of British 
revenue, trade, and commerce, to the accuracy and clearness of which we would bear testi- 
mony, is divided between the respective boards of commissioners and the board of trade. 
The decision of all law points connected with the revenue, and the publication and legal 
enforcemant of the same, appear to devolve upon the respective revenue solicitors. 

Whether a plan rh eee to the British system, as thus presented, could be advante- 
geously carried out in detail in the United States, and whether the same would be in all respects 
in accordance with the spirit of our institutions, is » question upon which the commission 
are not prepared to express an opinion, but they bave no doubt that some of its leading 
features must form the basis of any sound national revenue Lea 

In proposing a plan of change, however, they would suggest that the work of a reorgani- 
zation ahoatd commence in the office of the Secretary of the Treasury itself. This office, 
with the exception of that of the Executive, is now undoubtedly the most responsible and 
important of any under the government; and the position of its occupant, as respects the 
future condition of the country, is not unlike that sustained by the commander-in-chief of the 
army during the most critical period of the war—a position in which the nation cannot afford 
to allow any risks of mistakes in judgment. With far more power than is intrusted to the 
British chancellor of the exchequer, or the French minister of finance, the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is at the same time, by long usage and custom, in many respects 
merely clerical. He is called upon at ove hour as a member of the cabinet to participate in 
the decisions of grave political questions, and in the next to decide upon the transactions 
of his lowest subordinate. Intrusted with the supervision of the expenditures of hundreds 
of millions annually, be is also the final arbiter for the settlement of the most insignificant 

disbursements, It is also the assumed privilege of nearly every individual in the country to 
’ address him all on subjects connected with either public or private interests; and courtesy and 
usage demand that, in all instances, a reply of some nature should be given. The demands 
thus made at present upon the time and attention of the Secretary of the Treasury are wholl 
inconsistent with s proper consideration of those great questions of finance submitted to his 
decision, upon the wise determination of which the future welfare of the nation is inevitably 
dependent. To impose, therefore, any subordinate and trivial duties on this great officer of 
state is both to degrade his office and to imperil the financial interests of the country. 





EDUCATION AND THE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF PROBATION IN GERMANY, 
BY FDOUZRD LABOULAYE. 


CHAPTER 1.—-On the necessity of political and administrative instruction for citizens whe 
receive @ liberal education, and tn particular for those who are destined to public functions. 


1, In order to be truly wortby of its name, and to respond fully to the dignity of its mis- 
sion, the university should embrace in its system of education the whole rangeof human 
knowledge, so completely that no superior education than that given by the state should be 
possible. This universality is the condition and also the justification of the monopoly with 
whioh the state is invested by the laws. Hence arises the obligation that the university 
should continually. keep pace with scientific progress; hence springs the duty to appropriate 
to itself all new truths which appear, so soon as they have acquired the degree of consistency 
and perfection necessary to render them the pees of regular instruction. At the present 
day especially, when the government can ley claim to the direction of society only by suin- 
moning all knowledge to its aid, since its power is no Bayh) anything but the force of 
opinion, it is absolutely necessary that the university should take possession of the intel- 
lectual movement, in order to place at the service of the state, from their firat appearance, all 
those just and useful ideas which the progress of the human mind brings to light. It is in 
the ehaty of the professor that not only the doctrines which claim to take rank amon 
rcientific truth, but also the theories which profess to reform government and society, shou 
be brought to the test of examination and proof; it is through the university and in the 
university that progress should be made, if we would not abandon opinion to the mercy of 
passion or of charlatanism, and transform a power intoa danger. Thus the political interest 
and the interests of science impose upon the educational y the same duties. Every ac- 
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of negligence or of delay is a species of forfeiture, and the university cannot postpone any 
useful instruction without being derelict at once to science, of which it has the precious 
ad ade and to the country, which confides to it the new generation, its dearest possession. 

. Our ancient universities comprehended perfectly the grandeur of the function which was 
marked out for them by destiny ; and, moreover, their organization, more free than the exist- 
ing one, and more independent of the action of the government, le«wt itself with much less 
effort to the aid of scientific progress. Education, following the human mind in its march, 
was wl and enlarged slong with it, chairs of professors and faculties were multiplied 
whenever there appeared any new light upon the horizon, and Bologna, and Salamanca, and 
Toulouse, and Paris, disputed between them the honor of inaugurating in public and elevat- 
ing to the rank of its elders a science which was, as yet, but newly born. Medicine, juris- 
prudence, literature, have thus come to demand their place by the side of theology, and all 
the universities flew open to welcome those queens of the earth; then came philosophy, so 
long ig a as a stranger; afterwards, in its train, the natural sciences, which have shed 
so Vivid a light upon the close of the last century. Thus each age, according to its bent and 
its vocation, has impelled human thought in a particular direction, and at each epoch, the 
university, the faithful handmaid of science, has followed the march of the human mind, 
without abandoning the conquests already achieved; at each epoch a new education has 
come to complete eee studies, and to satisfy the wants which have revealed themselves 
for the first time. It is thus that science has been diffused and popularized ; it is thus that’ 
truths discovered by certain advanced spirits have become the patrimony of the human race. 
This wise conduct of the elder danghter of our kings should now serve us as the rule and 
model for our new university, upon which, in a democratic state like our own, devolves a 
weight of responsibility immensely greater than upon its predecessor, since, through the 
education which it gives to the superior classes, it decides almost iufallibly the destiny of the 
country. 

3. The sciences, as we have said, are hot contemporaries, and every age lends a new 
light to that torch of civilization which the generations of mankind pass from hand to hand : 
our fathers witnessed the birth of the natural sciences, while comparative anatomy and 
geology are younger than the present century. Now, a new progress is being realized, and 
the human mind throws itself into paths hitherto unexplored. On the one side, the historical 
and ‘ppeee sciences, left. for a moment neglected, are regaining the ground which they 
had lost; they are borrowing from the physical sciences the severity of their method and 
the exactitude of their processes, so as to obtain, by a precise analysis, certain and imme- 
diately useful results. On the other hand, we have seen sciences unknown to antiquity and 
the middle ages appearing, sciences new and as yet imperfect, but which appear destined to 
form the glory of ourepoch. I speak of the political sciences, and I understand by that 
name all the doctrines which the constitution and administration of modern societies 
embrace, that is to say, political economy, statistics, industrial legislation, comparative 
legislation, politics properly speaking, administration, diplomacy, the law of nations, &c. 

4. To any one who has followed the progress of ideas for forty years past, it is evident 
that the political sciences have aera! & theoretical development and possess a practical 
importance sufficient to demand at this day the right of naturalization in the university. I 
might even say that we had delayed too long, and that their admission is now not only use- 
ful, but that it is indispensable, that it is obligatory. I invoke special attention upon this 

oint. 

4 In all ages there have been great minds who have preoccupied themselves with the organ- 
ization of the state. Among the ancients Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and among the moderns 
Machiavelli, Grotius, Hobbes, Fenelon, Locke, Montesquieu, Rousseau, have grappled with 
this difficult problem, and prepared by their labors for the solution of this delicate question ; 
but, if I may venture to say so, it isin our days alone that science has discovered its true 
point d’apput, that it has emerged from the domain of the imagination to enter upon that of 
reality. In fact it is only in our day that there has taken place in Europe an immense revo- 
lution, which, while fally respecting the forms and exterior pomp of monarchy, hus dis- 
placed the sovereignty, and transformed all governments into real democracies; the name 
is wanting, but the thing exists: the change is more apparent in France than elsewhere, 
but it is to be found throughout the continent, and it is this change which has rendered pos- 
sible both political science and its instruction. 

The state, in former days, was the patrimony of the prince; the King pretended to bold 
his monarchy as a freehold confided to him by God himself, and for the administration of 
which he was responsible to God alone. Now, the state is the patrimony of the people, and 
royalty is no longer a sovereign domain, but a magistracy instituted for the common benefit, 
and confided by the nation to the prince whom it places or whom it keeps hereditarily at its 
head. ‘The interest of the governed has been substituted for the interest of the prince, and 
at the same time (so profound has been the revolution) that interest of subjects bas become 
the avowed principle of the most absolute monarchies, even of those which struggle with 
the greatest energy against this dislodgment of the sovereign power.* 

5. The very principle of government having been radically changed throughout Europe, 


* See Maurenbrecher, Grundsatze des Heutigen Deutschen Staaterechts, §59. 
Dahlmann, Die Politik auf den Grund, &6., § 254, 
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(and in France this revolution is consecrated by the national compact of 1830,) the science 
of government has been necessarily compelled to undergo an entire remodeling. Formerly, 
the constitution was a mystery which no one might penetrate, and a prompt and terrible 
punishment awaited the rash innovator who dared to lay his hand upon the sacred ark, were it 
even for the purpose of steadying it; now, thanks to God, and to the devotion of our fath- 
ers, it is no longer such; the constitution belongs to all, and should be for all a subject of 
earnest study, siuce there is no enlightened person who cannot, either by his actions, his words, 
or his writings, exercise an inflaence, more or less direct, upon the march of affairs. More- 
over, wo are no longer on the threshold of these grand and important studies; the philosoph- 
ical researches of the eighteenth century, the oftentimes cruel proof which our fathers and 
ourselves have made of all that was visionary in the most attractive theories, history issuing 
from the domain of literature and of eloquence to raise itself to the rank of a positive science, 
poritical economy created for half a century, and, above all, the habit of public life, have 
given us lights upon the science of government which were wanting to our predecessors, 
and which permit us to-day to makejof that science the object of regular instruction.* 
Thus, the interest of science alone would suffice to demand the extension of universal eda- 
cation to all the political sciences, it being ridiculous that instruction in the sciences most 
largely develo in the last half centary should be found nowhere except in books and 
writings often dangerous by their doctrines, hostile to the state, or false; and thus that the 
science of government should be taught outside of the government, and oftentimes in hos- 
tility thereto. But, in addition, it should be carefully noted that at the present day, in our 
social situation, (and what I say of France is true of all Europe,) political education is an 
absolute necessity. Since 1789, of immortal memory, the state, and its organization, has 
been the grand and difficult problem which has occupied all the genius, all the life of the 
nations of Europe. What has been, during the past itty years, As cause of all the agita- 
tions, of all the revolutions, of all the civil or external wars, which have agitated the con- 
tinent, if it has not been political reform? Why have so many millions of men been slain, 
so many thousands of millions of money been spent, except to preserve or to destroy forms 
of Rovernucot! It is no longer questions of religion, as in the sixteenth century, nor of 
the balance of power, as in the seventeenth, which agitate the continent; the question which 
dominates and absorbs all others is how to direct this vast democracy, whose tide is contin- 
ually rising. The political and social organization of the democracy—it is this that preoc- 
cupies the most thoroughly monarchical states as well as our own; and Prussia, for exam- 
Be although further from the goal than France, although having to struggle against greater 
ifficulties—Prussia, with her diverse nationalities, a race of nobles, a soil fettered with primo- 
genitures and entails, preoccupies herself far more than our legislators and our ministers 
with the means of solving that problem which each day renders more important and more 
difficult. In this situation, and in a country like France, where every man may be sum- 
moued at a critical moment to put his hand to the sail, as to the helm of affairs, what know!l- 
edge can be more immediately useful? What more necessary than the politicel sciences? 
And I do not intend by this name to characterize mere theoretieal researches upon the origin 
of society and government; but, on the contrary, the positive and practical svience of exist- 
ing governments, that which comprehends the most profound studies upon the constitution 
of the state, upon its interior and exterior mechanism, upon the machinery of the adminis- 
tration, upon the grand scientific or historical laws according to which are developed the 
wealth, the power, and the liberty of nations. Such aneducation is indispensable, not only 
for those who, placed in seats of power, hold the destiny of the country in their hands, but 
for every functionary charged with any share in the administration, however small it may 
be, and for every citizen who, by his vote or his opinion, may be one day summoned to 
decide for his part the future of the country. In the sixteenth century every man was 6& 
theologian, as in the eighteenth every one was a philosopher—-princes, nobles, merchants, 
Dae physicians, and the rest. Now the physician, the theologian, the philosopher, who 
esire to be anything more than mere tradesmen, and who remember that before all things 
they are citizens, ought to poser political knowledge—not alone that profound knowled 
which demands an impossible sacrifice of time. buta sufficient knowledge to keep ont of the 
control of opinion and of power that species of political dilettanti who, assured of the 
ignorance of others, and without faith or belief themselves, make of their audacity a atep- 
ping-stone to a political fortune, oftentimes scandalous, to the great detriment of the country. 
7. Finally, and after these general considerations upon the utility of political instraction 
for all citizens who receive a liberal education, there is a particular consideration of the 
gteatest weight, which should determine the pO Serument to establish such instruction, if 
not for all citizens whose intelligence will one ay ive them an inflfence more or Jess direct 
upon public affairs, at least for those who are called to the direct service of the state; for it 
is at once dangerous and absurd, that the only public functions which do not demand Bre: 
paratory studies should be precisely those which the most directly concern the country. t 
an engineer of highways miscarry, through ignorance, inthe construction of a bridge or a 


“France has profited by ita long and oostly experience. Healthy ideas have been diffused ; intelligence 
becomes continually one of the best guarantees of order, Reason does itself honor in consolidating the foun- 
dations of the noblest beliefs of humanity, and the moral and political sciences will henceforth serve to 
reaffirm that which formerly aap disturbed. (Report to the King upon the re-establishment of the Academy 
ef Moral and Political Sciences, by M. Guisot, minister of public instruction, Octoher 26, 1632.) 
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sluice-way, and there results only loss of time and of money, which is easily repaired ; but 
let the administration be ad or vexatious—let the taxes be ill-imposed or collected 
with intolerable annoyance—and the result is inconvenience and vexation to the entire nation. 
In a country where the press diffuses, with the rapidity of lightning, the intelligence of the 
injustice or unskilfulness of the administration, upon the very first fault, an electric move- 
ment, as it were, agitates the public mind; every man conceives an instant distrust of an 
unskilfal Foren and throws upon it the responsibility of the faults committed by ite 
agents. How happens it that in a country so susceptible, so easily alarmed, the state does 
not assure itself in advance of the capacity of men whom it employs? How happens it 
that we assure ourselves by rigorous tests of the qualifications of an engineer, of an officer, 
of a professor, even of a school-master, while we take no heed of the political or adminis- 
trative education of a diplomatist and of a prefect? Why is one part of our administration 
organized upon the democratic i of capacity, while the other is regulated only b 
the caprice of a minister? Why are 12 years’ study required to command & battery, while 
to govern a department nothing more is oftentimes required than the recommendation of 6 
deputy or the importunity of a favorite ? 3 
y this state of things prevailed formerly is easily comprebended. In the ancient mon- 
erchy, the administration, as well as the entire government, was under the control of the 
pe and it was sought above all things to keep the subject in profound ignorance on that 
- Men acted precisely as Austria acts at this day;.and God knows how great was 
the weakness of such an administration—weakness so extreme that it precipitated the 
rain of the monarchy for a miserable deficit of a few millions. The ma ment of the 
finances, for example, that vital element of the administration, was not the intelligent dis- 
ation of the public revenue in the national interest, but a species of organised rapine 
or the benefit of the follies or debaucheries of the prince and of his favorites. The whole 
art of the financier then consisted in plu cenine the utmost possible amount from the peo- 
ple, in what the Germans call plus mackerey, or, according to the French expression, in the 
art of plucking the fowl without making it cry out. 

In our day we are no longer in such a case, and, thanks to the intelligent government of 
the restoratiox, and to the still more intelligent conduct of the government of July, 1830, 
we have recovered from our prejudices ry the administration ; we are no longer forced 
to consider that great body which presides over the destinies of the country as an instru- 
ment of capt eevee and of as ieee which only profits by its power, and injures instead of 
promoting the development of the apes wealth. We have recovered equally from the doc- 
trine ape forth by M. Say and his disciples, that Eararaen. is an ulcer on the body politic; 
and M. de Tocqueville has long since cured us of our admiration for the self-government of 
the Americans. 

It is to the excellence of the administration that we may attribute a share of the prosperity 
of France, and of the greatness of Prussia; it is owing to the power of that element that 
France has been able to resist, without too a shock, two invasions and three changes 
of dynasty; it is owing to the wisdom of its administration that Prussia has been able to 
artfully console its subjects for the absence of the constitutional s rearefin promised in 1813, 
aud to replace in some sort by administrative guarantees the political rights which it has to 
this day refused. And not only has governmental administration become, for half a century, 
the most important of arts, but at the same time, and thanks to the labors of the administra- 
tors and economists of all nations, it has become a science of the first rank, of which politi- 
cal economy, statistics, agriculture, technology, are, so to speak, so many fragments. 

So great a change in the administration has necessarily modified the condition of the 
employés of the state. Under the ancient regime, they were clerks—that is to say, men in 
a subaltern position, enjoying no higher rauk in public estimation than that which now 
attaches to the principal employés of our heavier financial houses. Strangers to the pub- 
lic, the public knew nothing of them. Bat at this day their functions havo greatly risen in 
importance; they are no longer mere agents of the treasury, they are its administrators ; txser- 
viunt, non servisnt, Their function is as important and as honoreble as that of the officer 
who defends his country, or of the magistrate who executes the laws. The administration 
has become 4 magistracy, which, in the importance of its functions, in the magnitude of the 
interests involved, in the influence of its decisions, is in nowise inferior to the civil magis- 
tracy. The resemblance is so much the more striking as the sphere of its action is the more 
closely approached. Since the administration has from the realm of caprice to that 
of the law aud the ordinances, it has become in reality a tribunal whose function is the more 
elevated because, in the questions to be decided, the state is at once a judge and a party, 
and consequently the administrator must possess an impartiality and a capacity of the eh ios 
est rank, in order not to be wanting either to his function of a judge or to the duties of his 
office, and in order to infrifge neither upon the public interest which he defends nor the pri- 
- vate interest which he decides upon. 

The administration being once raised to the rank of the civil magistracy, the necessity of 
giving to it the same guarantees has been perceived. One step further, and it will sore 
equally indispensable to exact of the men who devote themselves to these honorable fanc- 
tions know] as extensive and as various as we require of our future magistrates.* 


preter excellent remarks upom this subject in Emile de Girardin: De I'Instruction Publique en France, 
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Under the restoration, the principles of the old regime were too often followed in respect 
to administrative officers, in dispoving of places with the greatest inconsiderateness, and in 
ok eacbrhepa an officer, as one would have done a clerk, toward whom, besides paying his 
salary, no sort of obligation existed. Since the revolution of July, this state of things has 
been reformed; the higher offices are bestowed, it is true, quite as badly as under the reato- 
ration, and electoral influence has succeeded to the patronage of the court and the congrega- 
tion* without the country having gained anything; but at least these offices, once bestowed, 
are not withdrawn at the pleasure of ministerial caprice, and in fact, if not in law, adminis- 
trative functions huve become unremovable. This is true especially of the inferior employ- 
ments, and we have no longer the sad example of those removals for opinion’s sake so fre- 
quent under the rextoration—removala frequently provoked by base denunciations. The 
administration of office is now a stable profession—a service of the state—not very brilliant, 
it is true, with small rewards, where advancement is slow, difficult, capricious, but a service 
to which one may devote himself at least without misgivings, without fear of seeing his future 
career broken up with each succeeding day. 

However limited may be the administrative career, and however necessary it may be in 
entering upon it to renounce the hope of one day attaining a great fortune or 4 superior posi- 
tion, nevertheless this stability of employment, the first consideration which surrounds public 
functions, and a lingering aristocratic prejudice against trade—a prejudice from which our 
middle classes are not wholly free—all these motives, and others which it would be too 
tedious to enumerate, have sufficed to turn in this direction all the youth of the middle classes ; 
for every place in the ministry of finance there are now twenty candidates, and the title of 
suetiabcerecd aspirant is more warmly contested than that of an overseer. 

n presence of this crowd of solicitors, drawing in their train friends, relatives, deputies, 
what should be the duty of a government which is more solicitous of the welfare of its admin- 
istration than of the personal satisfaction of the intriguers who surround it? Evidently it. 
should be to exact from the candidates presenting themselves conditions of capacity, and, 
since the number of aspirants is such that it is free to choose, to take only the most instruc- 
ted, the best qualified by their attainments and their moral character to discharge the duties 
to which they are destined, and to honor the body to which they belong. 

Is if thus that the affair is managed, and does the administration exact from the men whom 
it admits to its communion sufficient guarantees of capacity and of fitness? No; and while 
the army, the artillery, the engineer corps, the navy, the highways, the mines, the woods 
and waters, have all of them special schools and studies, while the public instruction has its 
examinations, the normal school, and the competitive admission, while the magistracy is 
puarre by the guarantee (a slight one, it is true) of the licentiate’s diploma, by the other 

ranches of the government, on the contrary, and those not the least important, the exchequer 
office, the bureau of direct and indirect taxes, the land-registry office, the customs, the post 
office, have no other condition of admissibility except a trifling novitiate, since the appoint- 
ment goes by favor, and, once admitted, it is through favor alone that one looks for his title 
and his promotion; finally—and this, is the most singular of all—while a novitiate is 
required in order to obtain the place of a subaltern in the treasury service, it is not at all 
necessary in order to become a counsellor of finance, sub-prefect, prefect, referee, or coun- 
sellor-referee. 

The capacity required is in the inverse ratio of the importance of the office, and its respon- 
sibility. How strange that the law should exact conditions of capacity for a lawyer, for an 
attorney, for a notary, in order that the private interests of citizens should not fall into unsafe 
hands, and should exact no guarantee whatever that the public interests should not be 
endaugered by inexperienced or unskilful administrators. 

Still more, and as if it were not already dangerous enough to subject the choice of public 
functionaries to the risks of chance, the government augments the chances of inexperience 
aud incapacity by requiring no special studies of its officers after they have entered the ser- 
vice of the state. There is not even one public institution by whose instructions the well- 
disposed might profit, who desire to be anything more than mere routine officers. One chair 
of administrative law in each faculty, a chairin which the administrative disputes are exposed 
rather than the system of administration; a few chairs of political ecopomy scatt over 
Paris and giving rare instructions—such are all the resources affurded by a great nation to 
those who devote themselves to public employments. So that it is no exaggeration to sa 
that, from the counsellor of state down to the humblest functionary, there cannot be foun 
10 persons who, in their youth, have made a special study of administrative functions. All 
that our functionaries know they have learned by experience, or by individual labor a 
formed after their entrance upon public affairs. The consequences of such a defect of public 
education are easily seen. The employés of the state are divided between the men of routine, 
who, by dint of continual practice in the bureaus, acquire a mechanical knowledge of the 
received forms, of the laws and ordinances most frequently employed, without ever elevating 
their minds to a solitary idea of reform or of progress, and another small class of superior 
men who owe their education to themselves alone, Bat the intelligence of these last is but 
a uscless, and frequently even dangerous element; for they are not comprehended either by 
their official superiors or subordinates, and when they have in threir minds an idea of reform, 


*A political association in the days of the restoration.— TRANSLATOR, 
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they are sustained neither by the administration (at least if the reform be a financial one) 
nor by public opinion, directed by journalists to whom the first elements of political educa- 
tion are frequently wanting, and who have no experience in affairs, nor, finally, by the rep- 
resentatives of the country, who are neither better instructed nor more enlightened than the 
rest of the nation, being pedtacey ignorant of the simplest principles of political science. 
The disastrous consequences of such an order of things are apparent ata glanee. It breeds° 
rashness in designs, timidity in execution. In this common ignorance, all men walk on 
tiptoe and hesitate as in the dark. The administration holds fast to the existing order of 
things; every change appals it, since it is utterly unable to calculate its bearing, and it 
recoils, from sheer ignorance and inexperience, before innovations the most useful and fre- 
quently the most necessary. 

How different would be the case if a thorough political instruction, if special studies of prin- 
ciples, were to give to the administration that superiority of intelligence which now forms the 
sole title to the respect and obedience of'nations. A wise administration, having confidence 
in its power, sustained by public esteem, recruited from among the most enlightened men 
of each generation, would give to our government that point of stability—that anchor—which 
is wanting to it in the flux and reflux of parties, of opinions, and of events. 


CHAPTER 2.—On political and administrative instruction in Germany. 


While we are still occupied with asking ourselves if the system of administrative educa- 
tion and probation for official functions is useful and necessary, and more than one even of 
the more enlightened miuds recoil before the boldness of such a reform, because we have 
upon that subject only confused and Sd een ideas, the different governments of Germany, 
which are certainly far enough removed from democracy or revolution, have entered freely 


. upon this course, with that profusion of regulations, ordinances, and laws which has always 


distinguished the administrations beyond the Rhine. Far from being alarmed at a system 
of competition, the German Goveruaens have favored it to such a degree that it has become 
almost the only method of admission to public functions, whatever may be their nature and 
their character. : 4 _ . - 

The most successfal government in Germany, that of Prussia, has taken in the confede- 
ration that foremost rank to which neither its population, nor its wealth, nor its history 
would have entitled it; and when we look for the secret of its power, we find that its two 
grand supports are the university on the one side, and the administrative service on the 
other. @ superiority of its system of education attracts to Prussia from all parts of Ger- 
many the flower of its industrious youth, and the administration, open to industry and to 
capacity, summons to public functions every man who bas the ambition to serve his country. 

At the same time, Prussia, in its essays toward administrative organization, seems to me 
inferior to Wurtemberg, a country which is a model in respect of administration. This 
inferiority is attributable to two causes. In the first place, the system of competition has 
been more freely applied in Wurtemberg than in Prussia, where the noblesse and the army 
are frequently invested with peculiar privileges. In the second place, the curriculum of 
studies required has not been determined with sufficient exactness. It has been thought 
unnecessary to found separate faculties of administration, and they have contented them- . 
selves with establishing in the faculty of philosophy a branch of instruction upon adminis- 
trative affairs, as a complement of the juridical course of study required of the future function- 
aries. Too much influence has thus been left to the legal spirit. It has not been sufficiently 
recognized that administration is 8 new science, sut generis, although closely related to juris- 
prudence, and that it is needful to develop the administrative spirit, as in the other faculties 
are created the esprit de corps of the physician, the lawyer, and the theologian. In Wurtem- 
berg, on the contrary, this necessity has been thoroughly felt. A special faculty has been 
created, and the examinations have been better calculated than those of Prassia to prepare 

® 


candidates for the various public services. - 
In Wiirtemberg, up to the year 1817, at which time a special faculty was established, the 
administration was recruited in a very similar manner to our own. order to enter the 


public service, it was requisite to begin by being admitted in the capacity of supernumerary 
(incipient) in the bureau of some superior officer. For such an admission, no condition was 
required, either of age, of fortune, or of education, but the will of the chief of the bureau 
(principal) was the law. During this probation, which frequently lasted many years, the 
occupations of the candidates were purely mechanical, involving certain despatches, certain 
copies of letters, and the like. As to the instruction of the supernumerary, nobody looked 
after that; and the period of youth, that precious season in which the intellect and the capa- 
city are formed, passed away in this degrading occupation. Some reflective, laborious minds 
drew instruction more or less solid from this commerce with affairs; but, if I may say 80, these 
men shone out as a light in the midst of darkness, and, without reforming the administra- 
tion, only rendered more visible and more deplorable the ignorance of those who surrounded 
them. 

This routine was no less prejudicial to the sovereigns than to their subjects, for in this 
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matter the interest of the people is often the same as that of the treasury. Listen to a com- 
plaint made in 3776, by the landgrave Louis, of Hesse Darmstadt: 

From the first day of our accession to the government, we saw with regret that the administration of our 
revenues, the care of the well-being and Pp cepern yin our subjects, in a word, the whole administrative organ- 
ization of the country, was very different from what we had a right to expeet, from the number of laws and 
ordinances on that subject, the multitude of our employés, and the excellent example given by nelghbor- 
ing countries. Our astonishment, but not our chagrin, was diminished when we found that the care of our 
revenues, as of the interests of our subjects, was in the hands of men who had devoted themselves to office 
only because they were too ignorant, too poor, or in too little favor to enter into any other public service, 
These persons bave treated our domain and our subjects as an anima vilis at whose expense and risk they 
have soquites their experience. * * * These dull spirits have never conceived any of those liberal 
ideas which a zeal for the government, or a desire to rival countries whose administration is superior to our 
own, would produce. On the contrary, we have seen with profound regret, that even those whose intelli- 
gence or experience acquired abroad placed them in a condition to introduce order and intelligence into any 
pert of the administration, were blamed through the ignorance of others, envied, reviled, spit upon, perse- 
cuted, crushed, until they were discouraged and compelled to renounce those improvementée and attempts at 
reform whose realization has been postponed by ill-will, and which, moreover, soon fall into the hands of igno- 
rant and presumptuous subalterns. 


Such was the situation of the Hessian administration; such, also, was that of Wiirtem- 
berg toward the close of the last century. * i * In 1816, in consequence of the 
reiterated complaints of the two chambers, the government (of Wartemberg) perceived the 
necessity of seriously occupying itself with the education of its functionaries; moreover, as 
the separation of the administration from the courts of justice was about to be consummated, 
it began to be comprehended that it was necessary to exact from future officers of the admin- 
istration knowledge of a special character, which was not communicated by the faculty of 
law. The reigning sovereign, one of the wisest princes whom Germany ever pocecacen: 
yielded to the desire of his subjects and established a faculty of administration at Tubinge 
the only university in the kingdom. 

His Majesty, (as is recited in the act of 29th December, 1817, founding this institution, ) 
convinced that it is necessary to enable all those who are destined to the service of the state 
to a a scientific education, has determined to establish a faculty of administration in 
the University of Tubingen. 

And, moreover, in order to place this department of instruction on an equality with oth- 
ers, it is ordained : 

1. That hereafter, in awarding such offices as require administrative knowledge, particu- 
lar regard shall be had to persons who have pursued studies connected with government in 
the university, and who shall have passed the examinations of the faculty; and these per- 
sons shall be regularly preferred to those who have not acquired these special studies. 

2. The students of administrative science shall pursue such a course of jurisprudence as 
may be most essential to them; as, for example, the philosophy of positive law; constitu- 
tional law; the puvale law of Wirtemberg; administrative law, and the en Seay 
and the law students shall, on their part, pursue the most important portion of the inis- — 
trative course, such as the encyclopsedia of political science, and the practice of the admin- 
istrative service. 

3. To encourage more especially those who devote themselves to administrative studies, 
there shall be bestowed in the two next succeeding years from four to six purses of 150 
florins each. 

Although the ordinance of 1817 has not produced all the results which might have been 
anticipated, yet, says M. Schitz, from whom I borrow these details, it is beyond question 
that these yea during which more than 400 candidates for administrative office 
have pursued their studies at the university, have produced remarkable results, and the 
examinations for the public service have constantly demonstrated the superiority of the 
esta at possessing theoretical knowledge over the candidates who beat only practical 

owledge. 

The year 1837 introduced a new pated and Wtrtemberg entered into the true pathway to 
success; from that day the results have been continually more and more satisfactory. 

Two most important measures were introduced. 

First, the course of instruction was enlarged. The existing chairs were: 

1. Political economy. 

2. Agriculture and the allied sciences. 

3. Technology. 

4, Administrative law and administrative practice. 

To these were now added two new chairs: one for the practice of administrative science, 
or rather a chair of administrative law sppliod ; the other for political his and statistics. 

paren the system of examination was transferred to the departments of the interior and 
of finance, 

The following are the principal dispositions of this ordinance of 22d February, 1837, con- 
raed examinations: 

1. For the department of the interior a distinction is made between the candidates who 
are destined for superior pmploymens and those who are destined for the inferior; hence 
there is a superior and an inferior examination established. 

Each of these examinations consists of a double test—the one written, the other oral. The 
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written test is an open eompetition between all the candidates, Assembled under the eye of 
the commission, they are required to prepare a al rea upon 8 given subject, without 
any other assistance than the official collections. Those who are declared inadmissible can 


be entered as candidates only in the following year. The oral test is an individual examina- 


tion, and follows the written one. 

The inferior examination takes place before the Kreis Regierung, se Kreis corresponds 
to our department, ) a commission of officers in which the professors of the university do not 
participate. The candidates who are found capable can be employed as inferior admiuistra- 
tors, directors in schools, prisons, orphan or insane asylums, and ss assistant inspectors. 
There is required of these candidates: 

1, A knowledge of the administration of communes and of districts. 

2. A knowledge of the distribution of taxes, of accounts, and of the laws relating thereto. 

3. A knowledge of the private laws of Wiirtemberg. especially in all that relates to con- 
tracts, as well as to the civil procedure. 

4, An immediate solution of questions relative to the above-mentioned subjects, and espe- 
cially to the most difficult calculations. 

The superior examination is required of al] candidates who desire to obtain other employ- 
ments from the ministry of the government. : 

Each candidate is required to be at least 21 years of age, and to have undergone, at least 
three years antecedently, his preparatory academical examination. 

This latter condition is the first important reform which the ordinance introduced. Pre- 
viously, any one might enter into the public service without the exaction of this certificate 
of attainments. Hence ensued the inconvenience of those premature supernumeraries which 
brought into the discharge of public functions many young persons having scarcely the first 
elements of @ liberal education. 

The superior examination for government service is eomposed of two tests, separated by 
an interval of one year; in the first, theoretical knowledge is required; in the second, prac- 
tical knowledge. It is thus necessary to prove successively, a thorough acquaintance with 
the laws and ordinances of the country, and a certain practical capacity. Itis required that 
the claims of science and of the administration should be satisfied, the one after the other. 

The first examination (the theoretical) takes place before a commission composed wholly 
of university professors; the jury of examination consists entirely of the professors of the — 
administrative faculty, of two or three professors of the faculty of law, and of a counsellor 
chosen for that purpose. This examination being required as well of the students of admin- 
istrative science as of the practical students—that is to say, of those who have entered the 
government bureaus by simple supernumerary service—it results that it is next to impossible 
now to pass that examination without having previously acquired the university studies, and 
that, conseqnently, in fact if not in law, the university is the only preparatory school for the 
fature administrators, It is to be added that the government, in order to encourage univer- 
sal studies, has decreed that the students of administrative science alone should have the 
mere of exemption from military service as candidates for the civil service of the state. 

he second examination, separated from the first by a long interval, is essentially practi- 
cal; and as it concerns the interests of the administration, and those who are examined are 
no longer students, but functionaries, the examination takes place before a commission, pre- 
sided over by the chief of the department, and composed of all the members of the council. 
This commission assembles at Stuttgart twice every year. The following are the subjects 
upon which the two examinations turn: 

J. The public law of Wirtemberg, considered by itself and in its relations with the pub- 
lic law of Germany. Candidates are to be interrogated specially upon the laws relative to 
the organization and administration of the communes, the district, the public domain, and 
the estates of the noblesse. 

2. Private law, both tbe common and that of Wiirtemberg. The examination turns par- 
ticularly upon matters, a knowledge of which closely concerns administrators, such as obli- 
gations, hypothecations, servitude, conditions of Belcing pra perre &c. < 

3. The canon law of Catholics and Protestants. atever relates to benefices, patron- 
age, titles, the administration of church revennes, and whatever concerns the church and 
the state. 

4. The elements of civil procedure, of law, and of criminal procedure. 

5. National economy. 

6 Administration. = 

7. The system of duties and accounts, 

8. A summary knowledge of commerce and of agriculture. 

After the first examination the candidates, in order to acquire practical knowledge, are 
subjected, in quality of counsellor-referee of the administratiun of the second class, toa 
supernumerary position or probation of one year, eight months of which are employed in a 
district office, and four months in a ministerial bureau. In the district offices they are exer- 
cised in the different branches of the administration, by having to treat the less important 
questions that arise, and they are familiarized with the practice by causing them to assist 
in all the deliberations and in all administrative measures. In the bureaus they are employed 
as copyists, revisers, and auditors, 
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The heads of bureaus and the district officers are required to devote special attention to 
the conduct of the probationers, and, upon the expiration of the term, to address to the min- 
istry @ report upon the zeal, the capacity, and the morality of the candidate, a report which 
remains in the hands of the ministry, and constitutes the commencement of the record of the 
future administrative officer. The candidate who has successfully passed this second exam- 
ination is nomiuated a counsellor-referee of the first class, and heed upon @ stipend. He 
becomes thenceforth an integral part of the administration. 

The theoretical examination, the novitiate, the practical examination, such are the three 
guarantees which the state exacts from its functionaries. The first guarantee is, that the 
candidate has received an adequate special education ; the second is the test of the moral fit- 
ness and administrative capacity of the probationer; and, finally, the practical examination 
secures to the government the certainty of not being deceived by the indulgence or conniv- 
ance of the superior employés, and at the same time enables it to class, according to their 
different degrees of capacity, those functionaries who have already passed the probationary 
stage. These three tests, which are in practical use throughout almost all Germany, and 
form the condition of admission into the entire civil service of Prussia, as well for the admin- 
istration of justice as of the civll service, form the vital portion of the whole system. * * 

I return to Wurtemberg: The examination for the treasury service much resembles the 
examination for the department of the interior. The principles are the same; the only differ- 
ence consists in the object of the examination. Thus, there are for the treasury, as for the 
interior Rong two classes of employés—one inferior, the other superior. Candidates 
arrive at the first by a special examination, which does not suppose an early education of the 
highest order; they arrive at the second by & course of university studies, followed by a 
double examination and a probationary period. 

The inferior examination, which conducts to the positions of inspector and comptroller of 
customs, of finances, &c., turns upon the following poiats : 

1. General knowledge of the principles of financial administration. 

2. Financial accounts, and the laws relative thereto. 

3. Principles of civil law, especially in what concerns contracts, and a summary knowledge 
of the civil procedure. 

4, Practical acquaintance with accounts, aud with the various administrative acts, such 
as the procesa-verbal, &c. 

This examination is held at Stuttgart, once every year, before & commission composed of 
the principal members of the overseers of the treasury and the customs. 

As to the superior examination which qualifies for the administrative grades above to that 
of comptroller, the special classes of knowledge required for the two tests, theoretical and 
practical, are the following: 

1. The public law of Sarees especially in all that relates to the organization and 
hepa of districts and communes, the law of public domains, and the estates of the 
noblesse. 

2. The private law of Wurtemberg. The examination will lay especial stress upon such 
matters as concern the administration, contracts, mortgages, prescription, servitude, the 
abs ned of the common people, tithes, &c. 

3. The general principles of civil and criminal procedure. 

4. National] economy. 

5. The science of finance, the fioancial legislation and institutions of Wurtemberg. 

6. Accounts. 

7. Commercial, industrial, and agricultural knowledge. 

The practical examination takes place before a commission of the ministry of finance ; the 
pupils who pass the first as well as the second test bear the title of probationers of the finances, 
of the second or of the first class; and a period of one year separates equally the theoretical 
test from the practical. 

Such is the system carried into effect by Wiirtemberg, and if it is sought to learn what 
has been the result of this innovation, we may cite the opinion of one of the men best fitted 
to pronounce apen that subject, Mr. Schutz, professor in the administrative faculty at Tubin- 
gen, and one of the examiners, 

‘‘This ordinance,” says M. Schutz—'‘'I say it with all the respect which I owe to the 
capable officers who have made themselves such by practical service—this ordinance has 
been the death blow of the ancient bureaucracy; it keeps at the lowest round of the ladder 
the mere ignorant copyist, and suffers only those who have achieved the consecration of 
knowledge to arrive at the superior degrees. The employés of the government administra- 
tion and finance, whom public opinion formerly placed much below ecclesiastics and lawyers, 
precieyy because of their inferior education, resume to-day the place which belongs to them. 

he moral power of the state is enlarged in proportion to the capacity of the men who con- 
secrate themselves to the public service; and on the other hand, the more these functionaries 
top in the public estimation, the mere are such functions sought by men of character and 

ent.” 

An intelligent and considerate administration of his office constitutes the firmest and most 
secure support for a minister, and this is too frequently forgotten in a country which has 
twice owed its grandeur to the men of genius who conducted its administration—Colbert, 
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Napvleon—two men whose whole secret was to search everywhere and at any price for the 
man who was best fitted for the place to be filled. Their policy was very different from that 
of to-day, which consists in giving to the men of whom one has need the places which suit 
them, without regard to the country, which, nevertheless, it should seem, ought to be some- 
what of a party to @ contract in which its interests alone are at stake. . 

In Baden a similar experience has led to the same results asin Wurtemberg. Thre is no 
special examination for the administration, properly speaking, since, in Baden, the civil ser- 
ica is not separate from that of justice; it is a judicial examination, consequently, which 
admits to the functions of civil office dependent upon the ministry of the interior. 

But for the treasury service there appeared on the 26th of March, 1838, a remarkable ordi- 
nance, the principle ragulations of which are the following: 

Whoever desires to enter into the treasury service, and does not wish to connect himself 
with the active service, or to remain in subordinate position, must go through a course of 
study as er administrative pupil, submit to an examination, and pass through a probation- 
ary period. 

The studies required are, among the preparatory branches of aula age arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, mechanics, bookkeeping; 2, zoology, botany, geology, 
geography, physics, chemistry. 

Among the special sciences—1, agriculture, the science of woodlands, mines, technology, 
the science of trades and manufactures; 2, administration, financial science, administrative 
law, administrative practice. 

Among the accessory sviences—the encyclopedia of jurispradence, public law in general, 
private law, procedure, d&c. 

The students continue three years and a half—seven terms—and it must be admitted that 
this is none too long to instruct oneself in so many different sciences; there are twenty-seven 
to twenty-eight courses of study required, which is an average of about four courses per 
term, or about three hours and a halt of instruction per day. ‘he examinations take place 
annually, in the autumn, at Carleruhe; they are presided over by & ministerial counsellor, 
assisted by counsellors of the college of finance, and by certain professors. 

The examination is written and oral; the written exercises are performed under a severe 
scrutiny; the oral examination takes ee in common for all the candidates, before the full 
commission united; the members of the ministry of finance may assist at it. It is this min- 
istry which determines the admissions, upon advice of the commission and the report of the 
president. The candidates admitted as probationers must serve at least two years ina dis- 
trict, and are during this period subjected to a careful and rigid oversight. This period 
passed, they are entitled to be named asststants—that is to say, salaried employés. 

A second ordinance, of the 28th of May, 1838, organizes the positions of the inferior 
employés; this ordinance bus been rendered necessary, the candidates not having presented 
themselves for examination in sufficient number for the necessities of the service. Two 
orders, thcrefore, of probationers were distinguished—those who have entered into the gov- 
ernment service by superior examination, the counsellor referees, and those who have entered 
it without examination; these last bear the name of assistant counsellors, and are nominated 
by the administration without examination; it is exacted, nevertheless, that they should 
have sufficient education, and one which corresponds nearly to the instruction which the 
title of bachelor carries with it among us. 

When one has served three years in this position, and is more than twenty-one years of 
age, he may become & probativnary assistant by an examination. This examination consists 
of the translation of the more simple Latin and French authors, the elements of arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry, history, statistics, and the knowledge of that part of financial admin- 
istration to which the candidate is admitted as supernumerary. The examination takes place 
orally and in writing, under the direction of the superintendent of the revenue, assisted by 
the counsellors of the bureau of public lands, customs, and taxes, and.the professors of 
Carlsrnhe. The candidate who, at the close of the examination, is named probationary 
assistunt, (which is not an Officer, but a title,) competes exclusively with the practical pro- 
bationers for the posts of inspector and receiver, but he cannot become a counsellor of the 
finances. 

This organization of a higher and 8 Jower examination, establishing two fh of capacity 
and two classes of employés, has been generally considered satisfactory. In effect it does 
not permit well educated and laborious men to linger in too subordinate positions, and it 
arrests the advancement of ignorance and mediocrity. 

Moreover it is now a long time since the good effect of this system have been experienced 
in Baden, for the ordinance of 1838 simply confirms and ameliorates a state of things already 
long existing; and already for forty years previously there had been required of the employés 
of the treasury special qualifications, attested by an examination. 

I will add but 4 sin to word: It is only necessary to have travelled in Baden, Wiartem- 
berg, or in Prussia, to be struck with the perfect arrangements of the administration. In no 
country has more been accomplished with a less wealth of resources. Wurtemberg, especially, 
is admirable in its public roads and cultivation, and yet it is a country without wealth, and 
the population of which is only equal to two of our departments. 

I should complete this report by a statement of what has been done in Prussia, but I will 
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stop here for two reasons: the first is, that Prussia following almost precisely the same usage 
as Wirtemberg, I should extend indefinitely an essay already very long; the second is, that 
I propose to give hereafter the organization of the judicial novitiate in Prussia; and, that 
organization being nearly the same for the judicial as for the civil administration, one can 
readily form an idea of the Prussian system. For the rest, I repeat, this system is the sarhe 
as that of Wirtemberg—a theoretical, test by examination, a probation to. assure the moral 
character and the capacity of the candidate, and a practical test by examination.” Prussia 
has even pushed this system of examinations further than any other of the German states, 
for, in order to advance more tapidly the youth of capacity, and to bring to the head of affairs 
men who are still fall of zeal and activity, she has established a double examination in prac- 
tical tests, so that, after having been auditor upon graduating at the university, and counsellor- 
reeferee after s preliminary practical examivation, preceded by a probation, it is necessary 
then to pass a second probation, and submit to a second examination in practice, in order to 
attain the more important positions in the administration. Thus, while Baden and Wirtem 

berg have established the system of competition only at the threshold of the political career, 
Prussia has made it in addition a means of advancement within the service of the administra- 
tion. The claims of education and capacity thus become entirely preponderant, and rank 
even before length of service, for it is a recognized principle in Prassiat that length of service 
in an inferior function is not of itself any title to advancement. It is only a presumptive 
evidence of papacy which yields before those positive proofs of fitness which an examination 
furnishes. I think it acid, be difficult to favor industry more effectually, or to hold out to 
studious young men a more powerful attraction to the service of the state. 

There is thus established, oy the fact of competition, a moat profitable emulation among 
the industrious youth, which secures to the service of the state men of profound knowledge, 
and continually higher standards of attainment. This is the case in Prussia. Far from the 
rigorous conditions of examination having diminished the number of candidates, it has aug- 
mented them; snd, in fact, all the competitors having an equal chance of success, without 
distinction of birth or of fortune, there are few students who do not enter into the list of com- 
petition. Consequently, and to diminish somewhat the crowd of competitors, Prussia has 
multiplied the competitions, and added to-the difficulties of the examination, so that the 
standard of attainment of which the candidates must make proof is far superior to the scien- 
tific maximum of the former competitions. 

The competition established in France for certain departments of the government service 
has produced the same results. The army, the navy, public instruction, the service of high- 
ways, all exact long and laborious study, followed by a competitive examination, without 
there being, on that account, any deficiency of candidates for those important services. On 
the contrary, the number of competitors is every year augmented ; and while, at the beginning, 
more than one-third of the candidates were admitted to the Polytechnic School, at the present 
time more than three-fourths are refused, although the conditions of admission are more 
difficult. Still farther, since the public service must gain in consideration in proportion as 
the conditions of admission are made more difficult, this rigorous scrutiny, and the multi- 
plicity of knowledge exacted, will augment the number of candidates, since a great number 
of young men occupying sn elevated social rank will throw themselves into the public service 
from the moment that it comes into close relation to their position in the world. How much 
must the state be the gainer by a pero like this! And this progress, be it remembered, 
needs but a single word to be initiated. It needs but the will of a thuroughly enlightened 
minister to reform and elevate a whole generation of employés. 


Mr. Bigelow to Mr. Seward. 


No. 102. UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Paris, August 25, 1863. 
Sir: I am in receipt of circular No. 30 of the State Department for 1862, requesting 
information of the means adopted, in the country of my official residence, for the protection 
of its revenues, the collection of duties in the passage of goods across the national frontiers, 





“It is the glory and pride of Prussia to reckon among her civil functionaries 50 great a number of men well 
instructed in all departments; and, in order to maintain this distinction, scrupulous care [s exercised that the 
standard of scientific education should not be lowered or relaxed. No one is adouitted to the university who 
cannot exhibit sufficlent preparatory knowledge. These examinations passed, one must then go through 
three years of study, devoted exclusively to science, and without the interference of business and ite necessities, 
which would interrupt the student. Thus, armed at all pointa, the future functionary enters upon a new career. 
It is no longer to books and formularties, it is to the men with whom he must henceforth live, and to the affairs 
which he must one day conduct, that he must go to seek the complement of his education, and that, too, under 
the direction of men thoroughly versed in practical administration, and whose experience must be highly 
advantageousto him. The future professor labors under the surveillance of the oldest masters of his art; 
the future magistrate is sent to the tribunals; the future administrator is placed with the functionaries of the 
same order, rward follows a final examination, in order to ascertain that the superior has judged of the 
bacbie 2 probationer without favor, without partiality, and, if this lust examination is favorable, the candidate 
ry Be iuitives adjudged capable of entering into the service of the state. (Perthes: Der Staatsdienst in Preaus- 
sen, page 63, 

t An ordinance of the 23d October, 1817, expressly prescribes that more attention should be given to fidelity, 
to zeal, and to capacity than to the time of service of the employés, and that no preference shall be given to 
the oldest functionary, except in case of an equality of merit. | 
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and in their transbipment in its ports for export to foreign land; also the forms that are 
used, the rules and regulations in force, the fees charged, and other expenses incurred in its 
foreign revenue service. 

At the earliest convenient opportunity, after the receipt of this circular, I addressed to his 
excellency Mr. Fould, the minister of finance, a request that he would refer me to a person 
in the service to whom I could apply for the required information; and in a few days I was - 
advised by a letter from the director general that Mr. Delmas, administrator of the second 
division of the direction general des douanes, was instructed to give me the information 1 
sought. I immediately waited upon Mr. Delmas, who, after some conversation with me 
upon the subject of my inquiries, in the course of which he promised me the cordial co-oper- 
ation of bis department, referred me to Mr. Masseron, the head of one of the bureaus. 

Mr. Masseron manifested & prompt alacrity in furthering the objects of my visit, and kindly 
informed me that I would save myself much trouble by procuring a book prepared expressly 
for government use by Mr. A. Delandre, head of one of the bureaus, entitled ‘‘ Traité-pra- 
tique des douanes,” which contains a full digest of all the revenue laws and regulations of 
France, and in which I would be likely to find nearly, if not quite, all the information I 
required. 

sent for Mr. Delandre’s book, and found it fully to answer Mr. Masseron’s description. 
It gives all the laws, decrees, and regulations of the revenue department of France now in 
force, digested and arranged conveniently for reference, and in so compact a form as almost 
to defy further condensation. I saw at once that, so far as the general organization of the 
revenue force was concerned, the definition of the duties and responsibilities of the respective 
officers, I could add nothing to the clearness or sufficiency of Mr. Delandre’s statement. 

If I knew precisely the points upon which information is most needed, I might, perhaps, 
have gleaned it from Mr. Delandre’s pages and other sources, and submitted it to you in a 
more compact shape. But, in the absence of specific inquiries, I found that no fiver or 
condensation would be a satisfactory substitute for this thorough and comprehensive work. 

The French revenue system, like all other administrative organizations, is the fruit of nearly 
& century’s profitable experience ; it is singularly logical ardt systematic; it has been devised 
and usually operated under the direction of men of great administrative abilities, and with 
such singular skill that each part of it, like the features of the human countenance, seems to 
have such an adaptation one to the other that they must be seen all together to be proper! 
appreciated. I have, therefore, concluded to send you the work of Mr. Delandre, in whic 
will be found nearly everything that can be learned from the revenue experiences of France 
since the days of Colbert. 

1 also send you a complete set of forms used in the customs service, for which I am like- 
wise indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Masseron. They are very necessary to the working of 
the French system, and may be studied with great advan by those whose duty it is to 

revide the checks by which the accountability and responsibility of subordinates are insured. 

o comprehend them, however, it is first necessary to comprehend thoroughly the personal 
organization of the French douanerie, for which there is no shorter method than the study 
of the first 300 sections of Delandre. 

I also send you a little work entitled Gutde théorique et pratique du contribuable en matiere 
des contributions tudirectes renferment en ce gui concerne specialement les contribuables, le resum4 
des lois, des instructions, et de la jurisprudence, par I. 8. Isoard, Controleur des Contributions 
Directes. This is official, and contains all the practical information that can be required in 
regard to the collection of indirect taxes, not given in Delandre. 

“The French fh ed ae collects about 2,000,000,000 francs, at an expense of about 
350,000,000 of franca, annually. Of the sum thus collected, about 400,000,000 francs are 
realized from direct taxes, and the rest from indirect taxes, but the douanerie organization is 
auxiliary to the collection of the whole sum. 

I do not think so large an amount of revenue is collected by any government in the world, 
witk so small a loss from fraud, as in France, and I attribute the fact in a large degree to 
the method by which the agents of the customs are selected, and the terms upon which they 
hold their places, about which I will add a few, words in addition to what a reader would be 
likely to gather from a perusal of these works. ‘The whole revenue service of this empire is 
under direction of what is termed a director general, who alone, of all the officers of the cus- 
toms, is in direct communication with the minister of finance. The labor of this general direc- 
tion is shared by a central bureau, under the immediate orders of the director general, and 
six divisions, each having an administrator at its head. These administrators, with the direc- 
tor general, who presides, form an administrative council], and regulate what is termed the 
‘* central administration.” Then there is a director in each department of the pape who 
superintends the department service. The director general, the administrators at the head 
of each division, and the directors at the head of each department, are the only officers con- 
nected with the customs department who receive their appointment rey om the head 
of the state. They, however, and all their subordinates, are appointed for life, or until their 
age entitles them to a pension and retreat. They never commence their career in rN of the 
superior grades, but have to be promoted to them es the reward of continued faithful service 
through the lower grades. 

All the officers below the minister of finance have to commence their career of service as 
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clerk in a bureau, at a salary of from 800 to 1,000 francs, ‘say $160 to $300 a year, according 
to the class they are found qualified to enter upon examination, or in the still lower grade of 
prcroe or overseer, on a salary of from $150 to $160. To this there are no exceptions. 

he present director general, Mr. Barbier, bas passed through al] the grades, commencin 
as simple préposé des brigades in the direction of Strasbourg, on a salary in those days o 
a 650 francs (about $130) a year. 

rom préposé de brigade of the 2d class he was advanced to the Ist class. He then became 

brigadier of the different classes successively; then lieutenant of the 3d, 2d, and Ist classes 
in succession; then captain of the 3d, 2d, and Ist classes respectively; then sub-inspector ; 
then inspector; and so on up through every grade, remaining in each at least one year, until 
he finally, at 60 years of age, reached his present exalted position of director general, coun- 
cillor of state, and commander of the legion of honor. 

No political influence or favor, no revolution in the government, interferes with this law of 
promotion. Even in the revolution of 1848, no modifications whatever were made in the 
personnel of the douanes. Mr. Gréterin, who had risen from the position of » simple clerk in 
a bureau, to which he was appointed in 1830, was director general iu 1848, and remained 
such until he retired in 1857, when he was succeeded by Mr. Barbier. The political vicis- 
situdes of the government have no more appreciable influence upon the selection of the 
revenue agents than upon their promotion. 

No candidate is recetved under 18 or over 25 years of age in the bureau service, nor in the 
out-door service, except in certain inferior employs, and upon te:ms which do not affect the 
Settee olicy. On Preen ane himself, the postulant must pects proofs of his age; that 

eisa reehinen: at his moral character is unexceptionable; that heis exempt from any 
physica] deformity, and that he has the necessary means of supporting himself during the 
period that may elapse after he is acvepted, beforea vacancy occurs, till when he receives no 
pay. This period is termed his ‘‘supernumeriat,” which is at least of one year’s duration. 

On producing these vouchers he is sent to a Aeeine committee, designated each year by 
the director general, for examination as to his education and other aptitudes for the service. 
The programme by which he is tested is as follows: 

1. He writes a page from dictation, on unruled paper, without any external aid in cor- 
teal the orthography. 

2. He copies the same page. 

3. He is required to give a grammatical analysis of part of the text thus copied. 

4. He is examined on the first four rules of arithmetic, the theory of proportions, and the 
solution of various problems of elementary arithmetic. 

5. He is examined on the metrical system. 

6. He is required to prepare inventories and tables after a given model. 

7. To answer various questions in pbysical geography and politics, 

8. To write a letter or note on a given subject. 

After this is finished the postulant is further examined upon any matters to which he may 
have given special attention, especially on the living and dead dpruaares! law, chemistry, 
natural history, drawing, &c., dc., &c. 

The results of the examination of each postulant are reduced to writing, and all the trial 
papers produced during the session, which commences at eight in the morning and closes at 
four in the afternoon, are annezed to the report, which concludes with a written statement 
-of the reasons for or against inscribing the name of the postulant on the list of candidates. 
This list, when completed, is sent to the director general, to assist him in preparing his list 
of candidates most deserving of promotion, which is submitted annually to the minister, 
ies with all the documents necessary to enlighten him as to their respective quali- 

cations. 

The number of supernumeraries never exceeds a twentieth of the whole number employed 
in the bureaus, and a preference is always given, other things being equal, to the sons of 
persons in good standing already in the service. 

The supernumeriat never lasts less than a year, during which period the successful candi- 
date is detailed for service either in the bureau of the central administration, in the bureaus 
of directiou, or in the principal receiving bureaus to await a vacancy, when his services will 
begin to receive compensation. 

The mode of examination which I have described is designed exclusively for candidates 
entering the bureau or sedentary service, whether in Paris or the departments. 

For admission to the brigadier active service there is no supernumeriat. and the terms of 
admission are less rigorous, inasmuch as the service exacts a lower grade of accomplishments. 
The organization of brigades is based upon @ general system of surveillance, to prevent. fraud 
and contraband; it consists of @ single line of posts or brigades, as they are termed, along 
the sea-coast, and a double line on the frontier. 

To each brigade is assigned a détermined tract to guard, called his penthieré, or beat. 
The brigades sre composed of captains, lieutenants, brigadiers, sub-brigadiers, overseers, 
packers, weighers, storekeepers, boatmen, &c., &c. 

To be admitted to the brigades it is necessary to be a Frenchman, 20 years of age at least, 
and not more than 25, except those who have been soldiers, who may be 29, if they apply 

‘the year of their leaving the army. 
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The sons of persons in the service are sometimes received as young as 18 in capacity of 
sailors and overseers, on half wages; but their service before 20 does not count towards 
their retirement, and the number of such can never exceed two per cent. of the effective force 
of the brigade. ‘I'he postulants must produce certificates of good conduct, either from the 
mayor of the place where they usually,reside, or from the regiment in which they have served, 
and a preference is given to persons who have served in the army or navy. 

They are visited by 6 physician in the presence of a captain in the revenue service, who 
gives a certificate as to their physical condition, their instruction, and their intelligence, and 
such guarantees of their morality as are to be found in their social relations aod past habits 
and position. They must know how to read and write, though in the case of simple marines 
the standard of clerical accomplishments is not very high; they must also be unmarried. 

Persons entering the brigades or active service cannot compete for places in the bureau or 
sedentary service, which leads to the highest grades of the service, until they have reached 
the grade of sub-inspector; but any accomplishments they bring into the brigade service 
will count in their promotion to this point, as well as to their subsequent promotion, so that 
no person begins in so low a position that he cannot aspire to the highest; and he is encour- 
we constantly by the example and success of those who have preceded him, as in the case 
of the present director general, who, as I have already stated, entered the brigade service as 
@ simple préposé or overseer. 

The compensation, both in the active and sedentary service, is small for the first few years, 
never amounting to $200 a year; but the young officer knows that a respectable support is 
secured him for life if he is faithful and diligent, and whether he preserves or loses his health, 
and that his widow will be provided for if he dies a married man. He knows, also, that 
his promenan will depend upon his efficiency. 

The hierarchical system of promotion in the French service is insisted upon with inflexible 
rigor. No one advances toa aD perOe ade without baviug served at least two years in an 
inferior grade, nor to a superior class of the same grade without at least one year’s service 
in the inferior class. 

At the beginning of every six months the sedentary inspectors, or sub-inspectors, and the 
principal receivers, address to the division inspector an “ etat,” or list of the officers under 
their orders who seem to possess the necessary qualifications to pass into a more elevated class, 
or to be promoted to a superior grade. For a model of these ‘‘etats’’ see the blank hereto 
annexed, marked A, which is designated in the official series of blanks as Serié E, No. 82. 
I had it filled out with the ‘‘etat’’ of a single employ6 verificateur, in order to render it more 
intelligible In this list they state, in a precise though summary way, whether, in their 
opinion, the employé deserves promotion on account of the length or distinction of service. 

he division inspector, on the receipt of these lists, prepares a similar table for his arrondisse- 
ment, which he addresses to his director, accompanied with the ‘‘ etats” of the principal 
receivers and sub-inspectors, and his own observations and recommendations in regard to 
the officers under his order, Finally, the director transmits these ‘‘etats”’ to the administra- 
tion, with what is termed an ‘‘etat general,” containing his views of the merits and demerits 
of the candidates recommended for promotion, and s special ‘‘etat,” to embrace the clerks 
in his bureau entitled to promotion. These ‘‘etats” relate exclusively to the bureau service. 
A similar system of reports is required through the proper hierarchy for the brigade service. 
At the end of each year the director general makes a list of vacancies which are expected to 
occur during the fullowing year, and another one of all those who have been found to pos- 
seas the qualifications fur promotion. This list is sent to the minister, and when a vacancy 
occurs in any of those places, (very few in number, ) the nomination to which is made by 
the Emperor or the minister of finance, the director general selects three candidates from the 
list referred to for promotion, and the minister selects one of the three for the vacancy. If, in 
an extraordinary case, there should seem to be occasion to make an exception in favor of 
some person not on the promotion list, whose services merited immediate recompense, the 
exception must be made the subject of s special decree, and the reasons for it assigned in wri- 
ting by the minister. No nomination, however, is ever made by the director general, or by 
any one below him, of any person not on “ Etats’ No. 82. Thus, every man’s promotion 
mainly depends upon the impression his official conduct leaves upon those superior officers 
with whom he is in immediate contact, and who have the best means of appreciatiog him. 

As an additional precaution, and for the better enlightenment of the director general, on 
the Ist of January of each year the inspectors, sub-inspectors, and principal receivers, pre- 
pare what are termed ‘- signolements moruuz” in regard to all persons under their immediate 
orders who had received commissions from the director general, or from the minister. These 
reports are expected to state, with exactness and impartiality, whether the employé has 
received a liberal education; if he has initiative discernment, firmness, deliberation; the 
grade of classic and administrative instruction; as to his administrative conduct; if he is 
zealous, assiduous; if his private life is creditable to the administration; as to the position 
of bis family; if he is married or single; if he has children, and what, if any, other charges; 
the extent of his personal resources; if he merits promotion; if he will accept it in any 
department of the service in Algeria and the colonies, for example, and to what grade he is 
equal; and, finally, for what sort of employ he possesses special aptitudes. It is expected 
that those should ne specially named in this list toward whom the opinions of their superiors 
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may have undergone a favorable change. in order that the previous records may not stand in 
the way of their future promotion, more especially if made from bad motives or without dis- 
crimination. 

Further to assist the authorities in reaching accurate conclusions in regard to their agents, 
& system of annotations, or conduct record, has been adopted since {802, which has been 
productive, it is said, of the happiest effects. A register is kept by every officer in command 
in the active or out-door service, who receives his appointment from the directors, of whom 
there are 31. In these registers an annotation is ar of any grave negligence in the ser 
vice, any want of subordination to superior officers or lack of respect to the public, any 
infraction of rules against passing the frontier, entering cabarets unnecessarily, drunken- 
ness, or any scandalous conduct outside of those more serious offences which involve dis- 
missal from the service, degradation, or surrender to the officers of justice. These annota- 
tions are transmitted hierarchically to the captain. The captain, after verifying the facts, 
sends it with his remarks to the inspector, who sends it back to him with authority to inscribe 
the annotation against the offender, if he finds the facts justify it; if not, he reserves his 
decision until he makes bis next tour of inspection in tbat division. ~ 

If the annotation is inscribed, and while it remains, the subject of it is incapacitated for 
peepee romotion, and excluded from participation in certain gratifications, amounting 
to some 300,000 francs a year, which are divided among certain classes in the active service. 
A first annotation can only be removed by six months of unexceptionable conduct; a second, 
by a year; and a third, by 15 months. 

The overseer who receives a fourth annotation for an offence similar to the one which pro- 
voked the Proves a6. annotation, forfeits his commission; and for a second offence he is sent 
to a post of smaller pay, if there is any. The brigadicr is degraded for the third annotation, 
on account of the same offence. Less offences are visited with reprimands, but the third 
reprimand in the course of the same year provokes an annotation. 

Thus it happens that every six months from the day & young man enters the service until 
he leaves it, a careful record is made of every change in his conduct calculated to affect his 
value as 8 public servant. He is judged and reported upon every year or two by different 
persons, so that he never can be for any considerable period the victim of unjust prejudice 
or the object of an undeserved partiality. Officers who make these reports are rendered 
cautious in their judgments by the risk they run of having them received each successive 
year by officers of a bigher grade and of more consideration, as the subject of them is pro- 
moted. These records remain as testimony not only for or against the officer reported upon, 
but for or against the fairness, the discrimination, and the vigilance of the officers reporting. 

Thus every official phase of every man’s career in the revenue service of France, for nearly 
@ century, can be turned to and verified at a moment’s notice, and the judgment of his supe- 
riors brought to a test which furnishes the highest possible guarantee against prejudice and 
favoritism. Thus the faithful servant of the government is secure, not only of a permanent 
position that cannot be seriously affected by any political vicissitudes, but he also has a 
prospect of promotion according to his merits, depending in the least Reus degree upon 
political influence and personal favor. For this security he can afford to accept compars- 
tively moderate compensation. The emoluments of a French revenue officer are scarcely 
half what are enjoyed by officers of the same grade in the United States; and yet, reckoning 
the cost of procuring the commission and the uncertainty of retaining it, the United States 
officer is not nearly as well paid as the French. Here is a list of the salaries paid to officers 
of the central administration in France. I give the amount in dollars, at the rate of five 
francs to the dollar. 

Director (ae $6,000 a year; administrators, $2,400; heads of bureaus, four classes, 
$1,800, $1,600, $1,400, $1,200; sub-heads, four classes, $1,100, $1,000, $900, $800; princi- 
pal clerks, $700, $600, $540; expeditionaries, $480 to $240. 

In the department service the salaries range as follows: 

Directors, four classes, $2,400, $2,000, $1,800, $1,600; directors’ clerks, divided into three 
grades of two classes each, receive from $600 down to $200, according to their rank. 

Inspectors, in three classes, receive, respectively, 31,200, $1,000, $900. The sub-inspectors, 
also composed of three classes, receive $700, , $500. 

The receivers, divided into seven classes, receive salaries ranging from $1,200 to $500, and 
the assistant receives from $480 to $200. The controllers, consisting of four classes, receive 
from $600 to $480. The verifiers, in three classes, receive from $440 to $320 and less. The 
visitors, $200. 

The Sos pon receive from $480 to $400; the lieutenants from $320 to $240; brigadiers, 
200 to $190; sub-brigadiers, from $180 to $170; overseers or préporés, sailors, &c., &c., 
160 to $150; storekeepers, $200 to $180. 

The receipt of any sort of present or gratuity in recompense for their services, except from 
the state, is strictly prohibited, and any person guilty of the offence is visited with a fine, 
and in some cases with imprisonment. 

Besides these salaries the officers of the French customs and their widows are farther 
secured against the contingencies of the future by retiring pensions. 

At the age of 60, and after 30 years’ service, a te toa retiring pension, par ancienneté 
as it is called, is complete. Those who have been 15 years in the active, as distinguished 
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from the sedentary, service, can retire at55 years of age, after 25 years’ service. In case of 
inability to discharge his duty trom moral or physical causes, the full term of service is not 
required as a condition of being retired. The pension is based upon the average of regular 
emoluments received and enjoyed by the candidate for the six years preceding his application. 
The pension is the one-sixtieth of the average pay for each year of service, except in case of 
25 years in the active service, when a small percentage is added. In no case can the pen- 
sion exceed three-fourths of the average pay, nor the following maximums: 
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As apartial indemnity to the state for these pensions, each officer bears a light tax every 
year upon his salary while he ia in the service. 

A Au the law and regulations upon this subject will be found in Delandre, pages 98 to 113 
inclusive. 

Such is the system by which France trains a class of picked men for her revenue service 
from their early manhood; profits by the labor of the bar years of their lives, and by all 
the experience and skill which they possess and acquire during the 20 or 3U years they are in 
her employ, by a well-digested system of compensations and discipline; contrives to weed 
out all who prove unprofitable, and, at an expense far below what the same service coull be 
procured for any private business, to provide herself with a corps of from 20,000 to 30,000 
men remarkable in every respect for their intelligence, their efficiency, and their fidelity. 

I have been at pares pains to inform myself in regard to tho fi ts of the service, and 
what, if any, kind of corruption prevailed in any of its departments. I was assured by Mr. 
Masseron that such a thing as fraud or corruption of any kind was almost unknown. The 
system of inspection is so rigorous, the reports so frequent, and the consequences of fixing 
an act of corrapsion or even of neglect upon any one so fatal to him, that it is impossible for 
an evil-disposed officer to get up through the lower grades, where the opportunities for com- 
mitting fraud are most limited, without being detected, degraded, or dismissed. Any man 
who bas an impertect appreciation of the value of a good character, even in matters of minor 
importance, willbe constuntly thrown back, and four annotations for the same offence dismiss 
him from the service. Under sucha system advancement becomes impossible except upon 
ample proofs of good character and capacity. 

I have confirmed this impression from other sources. An American gentleman, who has 
been largely engaged in commerce in Paris, assured me that in all the principal custom- 
houses of the world, of which he had a large experience, he had found a little money, judi- 
ciously bestowed, would hasten the delivery of goods and secure other important facilities in 
the transaction of custom-house business, but that in France he could do nothing with money ; 
® polite and respectfal appeal to those whose service he rednitey was the only stimulant he 
had ever found of any avail. pone my residence here I have never heard of a French 
custom-house officer being successfully approached with money or a bribe of any sort. 

Pane French custom service is very numerous. The followiug is about the force now em- 
ployed : 
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A large force is necessary fora service conducted with so much system, and where so much 
work is required ; for about everything that is done by an officer in command is reported 
upon to some superior in writing. It is in this way that the supervision and accountability 
is rendered so perfect. 

But there is another reason why a larger force is employed than the simple collection of 
the revenues absolutely requires. The revenue force of France is a military as well as civil 
organization. Every man in it is a soldier, and capable of taking the command to which his 
rank in the service entities him. If he has not seen active service, he has, at least, been 
duly trained and disciplined to arms. The advantage of thisis, that the force thus employed 
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and scattered al] along the frontiers, both by land and sea, and familiar with the country, 
constitutes @ reserve of incalculable value in case of a foreign war. It can garrison all t 
frontiers by land and sea, and thus liberate the whole regular army for any service to which 
it may be called. This actually occurred during the Italian campsign of 1860. Paris, and 
many other parts of France, were exclusively garrisoned by the revenue force. This second- 
ary duty does not interfere with the primary duties of the service, because ti)] their beat is 
threatened with invasion they can attend to their regular business as usual, and when that is 
threatened, of course, all commerce across the threatened point is suspended, and the brig- 
ades are occupied in watching hostile soldiers instead of smugglers, 

Permit me to conclude this veport by stating my conviction, that there is much in the 
organization of the French revenue service by which the United States might profit, and I 
deeply regret that my ignorance of the details of our system does not permit me to point out 
more specifically the lessons to be derived fromit. I may say, however, that in my judg- 
ment its greatest merits consist— 

Ist. In the tuity of the tenure of office, by virtue of which the country profits by the 
accumulated skill and experience of its servants. 

2d. Its system of promotion secures the most competent and faithful men for the higher 
and more responsible grades of service. 

3d. It takes only young men into service, and thus secures to the state the benefit of their 
service during the best years of their lives; and, 

4th. It guarantees to them 4 constantly improving livelihood, and in case of accident, pro- 
vision for their families, upon terms which furnish the incumbent a constant inducement to - 
do his duty faithfully, and to render distinguished service when an opportunity is offered to 
him, and in turn secures that service to the state at very advantageous rates. 

Unhappily, I fear, none of these advantages can be grafted upon our system of quadren- 
nia) changes in the administration. The whole value of the French system depends upon 
the permanent tenure of the service. The moment that is rendered insecure the whole fabric 
crumbies to pieces; and unless some method can be devised by which those who enter the 
subordinate departments of the United States government can be guaranteed a similar per- 
manence, we must pay much bigher salaries, get very inferior service, waste our experience, 
and, witha), fall a prey to the iufinite brood of frauds which inevitably result from the con- 
stant conflict between interest and duty which our execrable practice of mutation in office 
engenders. 

fe confirmation of the high estimate I have formed of the douane organization of France, 
it is proper that I should state that the administration has been Sd to by several foreign 

overnments, including Italy, Russia, and Turkey, for working details of its operation, and 
for skilled officers of the French service to aid in transplanting it to their soil. One of these 
officers is now in Mexico, organizing a new revenue system for that country entirely upon 
the French model. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
JOHN BIGELOW, 
United States Consul. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
Secretary of State. 





Extract from Delandre, Tratté Pratique des Douanes: Paris, 1858.— Tome 1, 
pp. 96-142. 


ORGANIZATION.—FORCE EMPLOYED. 


The general organization comprehends the graduated succession of offices, the preroga- 
tives of the several agents, and the obligations imposed upon each within his individual 
responsibility, and the duties and the rights in respect of third parties. 

Whatever may be the organization and tbe prerogatives, the obligations of each agent 
arise more especially out of the instructions he receives, varying, of course, with the rela- 
tive force employed a each locality. 

Theoretically, the corps employed in active labors must be distinguished from that whose 
duty is supervision and control; and it always is so in those great custom-houses where the 
value of the merchandise justifies great expense; but in many localities the departments 
will be combined, more or less. 

Being compelled to provide for ever-pressing necessities and occurrences, varying to 
infinity, the administration must hold itself ready to employ men according to their real 
ability, while mindful of their acquired positions, without ever allowing these to interpose 
an obstacle to the rapid and continuous service of the establishment, 

Higher administration.—The administration of custom-houses is directed and supervised, 
under the authority of the minister of finance, by a director general. 

The minister of finance appoints, upon the recommendation of the director general, the 
heads of bureau in all the divisions of the central administration, inspectors, and principal 
receivers of the first, second, third, and fourth class, 
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The director genera) appoints, in virtue of his commission from the minister, the incum- 
bents of all offices inferior to those designated above, except that the directors have the privi- 
lege of agree to subordinate places in brigades, up to the rank of brigadier or patron, 
inclusively. 

The director general, after advising with the administrative council, recalls the appoint- 
ments, or dismisses the employés whose nomination is assigned to him. 

He can also suspend the other employés, provided he immediately informs the minister, 
who decides the case. 


Privileges of departments and bureaus of the central authority.—Central bureau and burcas 
of appointments. 


1. Presentation of names for nomination to office by the supreme ruler, or by the minister. 
ae Nomination to places in the bureau, and of officials for the management of custom- 

uses. 

3. Nomination to all the employments, and to the duty of selling tobacco, (in the depart- 
ment of indirect taxation.) : 

4. Admission to the corps of supernumeraries; certificates of desert and lists of promotion; 
honorary badges; reception and transmission of despatches. 

Every demand for the degradation or dismission of an employé should be the subject of a 
report drawn up by the proximate superior of the accused person. This report, backed by 
the opinion of the intermediate heads, is transmitted to the director by the inspector of divis- 
ions, who accepts their conclusions only after a thorough examination, and after having 
heard the defence of the accused. If the latter is to be degraded or dismissed, the notice 
conveying this decision sets forth the grounds of such action, in order that he may be well 
informed of the cause of the proceeding against him, through a duplicate remitted along 
with the notification. All documents important to the understanding of the affair, especially 
the interrogatories, (which must always be reduced to writing, ) should be arranged in a file 
by. themselves. 

The director ought to be acquainted with the kind of work performed by each person 
under his control. His previous consent is necessary to any changes among employés of 
the same grade when their effect is the acquisition or loss of any advantage; and he may 
always rectify proceedings adopted by the Heada even withiu the limits of their legitimate 
authority. 

Wher the director deems it necessary to reinforce the service at any locality by detachin 
to it, temporarily, an employé of bureau, he must inform the administration of it by a specia 
letter, All detachment of an pepieye with a view to private advantage is strictly forbidden. 

Inspectors.—The inspector of a division, being superior of the department at the head of 
which he is placed, extends his activity over the entire field of service committed to him, 
while he watches all its details of execution. He checks the accounts of the principal and 
Subordinate receivers, whose cash it is his duty to verify; and he holds these accountants 
responsible for sums whose receipt may have been lost sight of by a train of material errors. 

The different employés are installed by the divisiunary inspector. It is the inspector who, 
in case of necessity, suspends from duty the employés whose action it is requisite to arrest. 
He designates temporary employés for duties below those of principal receiver or sub | 
inspector, (subject to the approbation of the director, ) and gives directions in all emergen 
cies which may arise in the service, as in case of accident happening to employés. 

To diminish the difficulties of inspection and collection through the assistance of employés, 
by means of facilities which they learn to create for themselves, and, above all, by striving 
that the intercourse between officials and those paying duty may be always agreeable; to 
watch over the former in their public and private conduct, as well as in the habits of expense 
existing in their families; to estimate their relative merit and their rectitude; to distribute 
among them, equitably, rewards and punishments: such are some of the principal duties of 
inspectors, duties the performance of which, if characterized by originality, by acuteness, by 
firmness, by moderation, and by a severe impartiality, has a most salutary influence upon 
the service. 

As a whole, the inspectors should exercise their functions with a view to the interest of all, 
under the impulse of the director, to whom they are bound to render an exact report of the 
condition of the service under their control, and which, with this exception, is committed 
wholly to them. 

Without prescribing the mode according to which the inspectors are to distribute their 
rounds, the administration rigidly insists that these shall be performed in a thorough and 
efficient manner, and that the examinations shall embrace only the number of stations that 
may be included without diminishing their efficiency. 

t may be required, from the zeal of inspectors, that they Bie information, as speedily as 
possible, of the passage of contraband goods in considerable quantities; but it would be 
impossible, on such occasions, precisely to determine what are excusable delays, the value 
of an eariy discovery depending upon the nature of the circumstances and the results obtained. 
Such questions can only be referred to the decision of the director, who, with the report before 
him, must jadge whether the inspector's examination was delayed tov long, and address to 
him appropriate observations thereupon. 
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In those large ports where there exists a resident inspector as well as a general or divis- 
iovary inspector, the first, charged with the duty of giving orders and superintending their 
execution, presides at the daily distribution of the employés belonging to the residence, 
bureaus, and brigades ; directs these officials, according to bis single pleasure and at his own 
responsibility, in all the parts and all the details; decides directly on the daily exigencies 
which occur, in order to prevent delays, and inspects all the operations, except the money 
transactions, of the receiver general. 

The local inspector is under the supervision of the principal inspector; but he owes him 
deference rather than obedience. Since buth these heads are placed under the director, it is 
to the latter that the local inspector gives an account of the service, and applies for assistance 
in doubtful cases. 

General and permanent decisions upon important points in all parts of the port service, or, 
otherwise, the code or series of directions which is most appropriate, must be determined by 
the directur, with the concurrence of the local and principal inspectors. 

Measures which, although general, are of minor importance, may be temporarily ordered by 
one or the other inspector, mutual consultation and finally gaining the consent of the direc- 
tor being ee ; but the initiative belongs to the principal director in matters relating to 
brigeden and to the local inspector in those which concern the bureaus, those of receipt 
excepted. 

The loca] inspector regulates and follows out the daily application of the ordinances in all 
details, according to necessity. : 

The local inspector ought, by inspections as frequent as possible, to assure himself of the 
regularity of the different operations, accomplished or not. 

e under-inspectors, assistants of the local inspector, watch and control, like him, not 
only the operations of the port but also the papers of the interior districts, and render to him 
each day an account of the result of their action. It should be remarked that in large cus- 
tom-houses, examination of the sections can take place only on working days. 

If the principal inspector should not consult with the local inspector upon any doubtful 
subject, he must refer it to the director. 

n account of the importance of their work at the desk, the local inspectors alone can 
demand the services of an employé of bureau, or of a supernumerary, for the despatch of 
their manuscript labors. 

Sub-tnspectors.— Local sub-inspectors are attached to the most important custom-houses. 
The local sub-inspector, whatever may be his salary, is independent of the principal receiver, 
or subordinate, but is not his superior. . 

Being especiaily charged with the direction and control of the service of inspection, the 
sub-inspector has in other matters merely the power of oversight, without being able to extend 
it to the supervision of the receiver’s cash. He assigns and distributes, according to his 

leasure, the duties of inspectors of merchandise, whose immediate superior heis. He extends 
bis oversight to all the other employés, and rectifies and regulates all branches of the service, 
(except the state of the cash,) the papers of the receiver, the registry of receipts, the notes and 
vouchers of expenses, extracts of statistics, &c. To repeat: whilethe receiver, chief or subor- 
dinate, directs, oversees, aud controls the whole custom-house, except the inspecting depart- 
ment, itis the duty of the sub-inspector to oversee the examination of goods, and to superin- 
tendthe whole custom-house, the papers of the several departments, except the actual condition 

‘ofthe cash. This simultaneous surveillance and control, which makes up the province of the 
inspector, cannot fail to be advantageous to the service. 

t those places where the magnitude of business does not require the appointment of a sepa- 
rate official for the care of the papers of inspection, that custody devolves upon the sub-inspec- 
tor, who ought to review all payments before transmission to the receiver, and that in such 
& manner that there shall be no delay in expediting business. 

In every custom-bouse controlled by a principal or subordinate receiver, whatever may be 
his salary, and by au under-iuspector, if ihe latter discovers any irregularities in the accounts 
of the receiver, he must limit himself to reportiug them. 

The sub-inspector designates the examiner, who shal) look into the goods, assures himself 
that in the space of one or two months every employé shall examine a nearly equal number 
of ships or vehicies, and takes the precautions necessary to conceal the knowledge who shall 
be the examiner employed in any particular cuse. Whenever itis possible, he will be present 
at iuspectious. As soon as # vessel arrives he demands the manifest, clearance, &c., in order 
to compare‘them. He ascertains whether the manifest is signed by the captain. He takes 
care that the ships be discharged in the order of the numbers indicated on the list. 

General reports of the service are made out every three months, and addressed in duplicate, 
to the director, by the divisionary or local inspectors, and by the sub-inspectors, local or 
divisionary. 

The divisionary inspectors and sub-inspectors present for each month, in the first week fol- 
lowing, & summary exposé, in simple duplicate, exhibiting, first, a chronological statement 
of the circuits performed, with the specification of the bureaus and stations visited each day, 
and, moreover, an enumeration of the portions of the residentiary service which have been 
examined. Second, a tabular view, recapitulating the circuits of the captains, lieutenants, 
and inferior officers, and the amount of their service. 
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Inspectors being required to oversee each month, and in an exhaustive manner, all parts 
of the service, all the bureaus and all the posts of their division, must declare if they have 
omitted any in their examination, and, when that case occurs, for what reason. These reports 
should enable the administration itself to judge what may have been the individual activity 
of the heads of service. 

Bureau service.—The bureaus, according to their importance, are composed of principal or 
subordinate receivers, comptrollers, general agents, examiners, (in the principal bureaus,) 
searchers, (in the lower bureaus, ) mute clerks. 

Whatever may be the graduation of salaries, the receiver is theoretically superior to the 
sub-inspector, although occasionally, in view of prerogative, the sub-inspector, when he 
supervises & division, or acts in virtue of a special order from the inspector, may be called to 
verify the transactions and the cash of the responsible party. In other circumstances these 
two are completely independent of each other. 

The privileges of principal receivers vary according tothe locality. In custom-houses of the 
first-class, when there is a local inspector. the general receiver being engrossed by the work 
of receipt, takes no part in the other operations of the bureau, while the inspector directs and 
oversees in his place. 

In other custom-houses al] the labor is under his direction, (except that of inspection when 
there is a sub-inspector, ) superintendence, and control, and he can exert anthority over all 
classes of employés without regard to their special duties. The functions of the receiver- 

neral are, specifically, to report in condensed form the receipts and condition of all the 

ureaus of his principality, meet all its expenses, pay over all funds, prosecute all litigations 
in the courts, never proceeding, however, in such matter without the sanction of higher 
authority, nor neglecting, iu case of necessity, the help of professional advocates. He has 
the direction and assistance of the officials in respect to giving or withholding credit, deposit- 
ing in warehouses, giving certificates of deposit and other kinds, and he corresponds with 
the director on all matters appertaining thereto. His immediate superior is the divisionary 
inspector, who examines his work, but cannot give him orders, except for the execution of 
legislative or imperial ordinances, unless, indeed, some exceptional uncertainty should arise, 
for the solution of which the receiver-general requires the advice of the divisionsary inspector. 
On the receiver-general devolves the duty of drawing up the list of appointments of bureau 
employés. 

a receivers must ascertain whether the accounts of payments sent to them are well 
vouched; that is to say, if they are free from errors of computation, if the examiner has 
made a correct application of the tariff; if he has taken into view abatements on account of 
tare, advance of price, &c. . 

The receiver makes application of the statutes on his own responsibility. But he must 
report to the general or divisionary inspector, as if to the director, the exceptional decisions 
which he makes on his own responsibility. 

In the prosecution of litigated cases he is the natural proxy of the administration, which 
always makes choice of his house for a residence. 

Independently of the receipt of funds, responsibility for them, and the care of litigation, 
the receiver-general is intrusted with the correspondence on all matters of business, which, 
although instituted in great custom-houses under the supervision of the local inspector, may 
be considered as of the nature of liens on the treasury; tor example, the recovery of duties, 
the exaction of certificates, warehousing, the payment of insurance. 

The comptrollers, the chief clerks, the examiners in large custom-bouses, the special agents 
who are associated with them, and the subordinate receivers whose salary is less than 2,000 
francs, may be competitors for the offices of sub-inspector, and principal receiver of the fifth 
and sixth class. 

Supernumeraries.—Every person who wishes a position in either of the bureaus must 
begin as # supernumerary. 

‘be candidates for the situation of supernumerary must submit to a previous examination. 

The decisions of the miuister of finance, made at the suggestion of the general director, 
fix the standard of intelligence demanded from the candidates, the conditions of age and 
fitness required in order to be admitted to this examination, and designate the persons in 
whose presence it must take place. 

The result of the examinations is transmitted to the central administration, who, each year, 
prepare the list of candidates recognized as admissible. This list is snbmitted to the minis- 
ter of finance, who sanctions it, and decides the number of candidates called to fill vacancies 
which may occur during the year. 

Admission to the supernumerariat in the management of custom-houses takes place accord- 
ing to the following rules: 

ach competitor is required to certify : 

1st. That he is at least 18 years old, and not more than 25; and to prove this, he must 
produce a certificate, in due form, of the time of bis birth. 

2d. That he is a native of France. 

3d. That he is exempt from all constitutional weakness, and from all physical deformity. 

4th. That his character and mode of life are unexceptionable. 
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5th. That he possesses, either personally or by inheritance, the means of securing his liveli- 
hood during the period of his supernumeraryship. 

6th. That he has the knowledge and ability requisite for the position. 

This last requirement must be determined by an examination before a special committee. 

The committee for examination of candidates is composed (in the central administration) 
of a comptroller, three heads of bureaus, and an under eta At the headquarters of each 
directorship, of a director, an inspector, a receiver-genoral, a sub-inspector, and of the head 
clerks of the bureaus of that directorship. 

The presence of three members of the committee is sufficient for it to proceed to business. 

The presidency belongs to the employé highest in rank among those present. 

This rule has been introduced in view of an event which might happen, namely, the absence 
from some unforeseen cause of one or two members of the committee; but, generally, in the 
directorships the three highest members conduct the examination, the two lower members 
being retained to supply a deficiency. 

It is very expressly urged upon the higher officers who are required to participate in these 
examinations, to make it a most serious duty to be present always, except in case of absolute 
inability, and to take an active part in examining candidates. An interest of great import- 
ance attaches to this duty being well performed, that of possessing a good corps of succes- 
sors to the administrative body. 

The members of the examining committees are appointed each year by the director-general, 
who fixes also the periods for the assembling of the committecs. 

In mixed directorships, the committee of examination is composed of a director, an inspec- 
tor of customs, an inspector of indirect taxes, the chief receivers of the two sorts of service 
done at the residence, of a manager or superior agent for tobacco, at those stations where 
there exists a bureau of cultivation or of manufacture. 

The first condition of admission to examination is, that every candidate express himself 
willing, if he should be received, to make his residence wherever the administration shall 
judge best to designate him. The only exception is in favor of the sons of employés, and 
for reasons which must be previously referred to the director-general. 

Before proceeding to the examination, the director shall make known to the candidates 
that, if any among them are willing to take their station in the department of indirect taxa- 
tion, this concession shall make their admission as candidates twice as easy, and their 
appointment as supernumeraries more prompt. 

The programme of questions is narrow and simple. The questions are short and of easy 
solution. The trial, once begun, proceeds from the first moment continuously and without 
interruption. Therefore, the session opens at 8 o’clock in the morning, and closes at 4 
o'clock in the afternoon. Only, the next day, the candidates may be examined beyond the 
specifications of the programme, upon other subjects on which they may be prepared. 

A distinct and separate report is drawn up by the examining committee upon each of the 
three branches of service, customs, indirect taxes, and tobacco. 

The candidates who, having been notified of the time, do not directly appear, are held to 
have forfeited their right to examination. ¢ 

The programme of subjects at the examination for admission is as follows: 

1. A page of writing, under dictation, on paper not ruled; the candidate not being allowed 
to correct bis orthography by means of any book or foreign aid. 

2. The same page recopied in a neat hand. 

3. Grammatical analysis of a part of the text of this page. 

4. Computations in the first four rules, theory of proportions, solution of many problems 
in elementary arithmetic. 

5. Knowledge and system of measures. 

6. Drawing up notes and accounts according to given model. 

7. Solution of various questions upon physical and political geography. 

8. Composition of a letter or & note upon a given subject. 

The candidate can be examined, besides, upon other subjects, indicated by himself as being 
objects of his past study, as the living and dead languages, law, chemistry, natural history, 
linerar drawing, &c. 

The results of the examination of each candidate are stated in a report, to which are 
annexed the written answers presented during the continuance of the session. 

If the candidate is a bachelor of letters, a copy of his diploma, certified to by the president 
of thé examining committee, is aunexed to the report. 

The report ought to contain an opinion whether the candidate is or is not worthy to be 
admitted as ® supernumerary. In cases of equal merit, preference is given to sons of 
employés of known desert. Each committee should draw up, besides, a list of the candidates 
it has examined, classing them in order of merit. These lists and reports, addressed to the 
director general, are used to form a general list of the candidates, which is submitted annu- 
ally to the minister. 

This general list is accompanied by ull the information and documents necessary to inform 
the minister respecting the fitness of each of the candidates. 

As an exception to the previous rules, the conditions of examination and supernumerary- 
ship are not imposed upon officers and brigadiers of the active service who, disabled by 
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wounds or physical infirmities from the discharge of their duties, are fit to be usefally employed 
Foe Tie arsenal septal mad vote and have been designated for this purpose in 
of promotion. 

The number of supernumeraries in the custom-houses is fixed at the twentieth part of all 
the employés of bureaus. 

Each supernumerary must hold his place a year at least. 

Supernumeraries are attached to the bureeu of cantral administration, the bureaus of direc- 
tion, or of principal receipts. 

It is for the heads of the service a duty to which they are in honor bound to watch over 
supernumeraries with solicitade, both as regards their work and their conduct. 

Admission to the of supernameraryship is secured by order from the director general. 
The director in whoee division any person is nominated for admission should address to the 
administration (personal division) a sheet of recommendations relative to him. 

No person can be permitted to work in the bureaus, of whatever kind, unless an employé 
or & supernumerary. 

It is not allowable to permit persons not employed in the service to mark a despatch, or 
any of it. The employés must therefore transcribe the authenticating marks, and the 
weights in gross of the egies upon the certificates of transit, or of exchange of ware- 
house, as well as upon the supplementary sheets attached to their despatches. 





THE CIVIL SERVICE, 


The term “‘ civi] service” is a phrase popularly used for general convenience, and repre- 
sents the large body of men by whose labors the executive basiness of the country is carri 
on. It bas been officially stated that the civil service includes more than 50,000 officers, 
which would make it a class more than twice as numerous as the clergy. Deducting, how- 
ever, 4,000 as office-keepers, messengers, &c., 17,000 as inferior revenue officers, postmen, &c., 
and 15,000 artificers and laborers employed in the various government dock-yards, we may 
calculate that there are, in round numbers J7,0U0 civil servants of the higher class who are 
eASa ie in the various public offices of the United Kingdom. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that the higher and the lower, the intellectual and the mechanical, departments under 
the crown, are all branches of the civil service. A secretary to the treasury and a tidewaiter 
in the customs, for instance, are equally component parts of the civil service; yet it would 

be difficult to quote two members of the commanity who have leas in common, or to imagine 
two situations in life imposing duties and exacting requiremeuts more thoroughly dissimilar 
on all essential points. The discrepancies and minor distinctions of the civil service are 
innumerable. Each-office has its specialty, and every department is governed by its own 
rules and traditions, as its members are remunerated by distinct rates of pay. The term 
** civil service,” therefore, represents a thing eget Milas in its nature, emirates posts of 
a very different status and widely varying value. The object of this work is so to classify 
these situations as to enable the aspirant for government employment to ascertain at a glance 
the respective advantages held out to him by each department of the state, the indispensable 
qualifications he must himself possess before he is eligible for admission into such depart- 
ment, and the particular channel of patronage through which he may best hope to obtain a 
nomination. 

In estimating the advantages of the civil service, and posted fl we compare its attrac- 
tions with those offered by the professions, it ie necessary to remember that, though the remu- 
neration may not be high as compared with the law, it is, in the superior offices at least, high 
as compared with that of the army and navy, and even of the church; but, practically 
speaking, the money to be earned is the solitary attraction. A clerk in a public office may 
not even dream of fame to be acquired in that capacity. He labors in an obscurity as pro- 
found as it is unavoidable. His official character is absorbed in that of his superior. He 
must devote his talents and his skill to measures, some of which he may PE ed disapprove, . 
without having the slightest power to prevent them; and to some of which he will most 
essentially contribute, without having any share whatever in the credit of them. He must 
listen silently to praises bestowed on others, which his pen may have earned for him; and if 
auy accident should make him notorious enough to become the suspected author of any 
unpopular act, he must submit silently to the reproach, even though it be totaly unmerited 
ey nies! These are, indeed, the indispensable Hegel of a clerk in a public office, and 
po man of sense or temper will complain of them. On the other band it must be remem- 
bered that a person is eligible for admission into the civil service at an early age. He is not 
required to have taken an university degree, or to have gone through a professional course 
of education. No outfit is required; be is not compelled to procure uniforms or horses, to 
hire chambers, or to buy books. He avoids the vicissitudes and uncertainties of an open 
profession; his advancement, if his conduct is good and his attendance regular, is a matter 
of course. His position may be obscure, but if he is not praised for his acts, neither is he 
blamed for them ; if he does not Bur. nal distinction, he avoids personal responsibility 
with respect to the public at lange. e income of the civil servant may be more moderate 
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‘ : 
than that of the successful mercantile man, but it is fixed and certain; and when declining 
health or waning powers warn him of the necessity for rest and quiet, he has the prospect, 
nay the certainty, of a provision for the close of life, and this is perhaps the strongest motive 
offered by the state for the fidelity of its servants. 

The leading members of the civil service consist of two classes; the one strictly civil, and 
the other political; the one permanent, the other changing with the change of ministry. 
Some Gree sea and offices are presided over by persous who have won their way to their 
present high position by struggles in the House of Commons, and who hold their offices only 
as long as the party to which they have attached themselves remains in power. Other 
offices are presided over by persons who are virtually sppointed for life, and some of whom 
owe their elevation to a similar political career; others there are (and it speaks well for the 
country that this is an increasing class) who, having worked their way up from the inferior 
classes, now preside over the office in which they commenced early in life at the drudgery 
of the desk. It is scarcely to be expected, and perhaps not to be wished, that the pressure 
of the political party which is in the ascendant shouid not make itself felt in the tirst choice 
of candidates for government appointments. The nominations to clerkships in the public 
offices are accordingly made in ire two following manners: Where the office is under a 
political head, the appointment is in general made by the head of the department; where it 
is not under a political head, the appointment is in general made by the prime minister, 
who acts through one of the parliamentary secretaries of the treasury. The numerous 
appointments of the subordinate officers of the customs and inland revenue departments are 
made in the latter manner. With regard to the post office, which revenue department is 
under a political head, a portion of the officers are appointed by the postmaster general 
himself, and a portion upon the nomination of the secretary to the treasury.* 

Government situations are ordinarily obtained this wise: A member of Parliament, whose 
political opinions cuincide with those held by the party in power, is asked by an influential 
constituent to get a place in a government office for a relation or a friend. The member of 
Parliament applies to the parliamentary secretary of the treasury, who has the distribution 
of patronage, or to the political head of some department. The secretary to the treasury, or 
the head of the department, willing to gratify a parliamentary supporter, accedes to the 
request, and presents the member's proteyé with & nomination to one of the junior clerk- 
ate in his gift. The person mominatede does not, however, as a matter of course, enter the 

ublic service, for no interest, however powerful, can confirm an appointment unless the nom- 
inee is able to obtain a certificate of fitness from the commissioners of the civil service 
appointed by the crown.t Before granting their certificate the commissioners ascertain— 

irst. That the nominee is within the limits of the age prescribed for the department to 
which he desires to be admitted. 

Secondly. That he is free from any physical defect or disease which would be likely to 
interfere with the proper discharge of his duties. 

Thirdly. That his character is such as to qualify him for public employment, and 

Fourthly. That he possesses the necessary knowledge roe! ability for the proper discharge 
of his official duties. 

Different requirements are needed in different, and even in cognate -offices, although cer- 
tain standard every-day qualifications are equally demanded in all. These indispensable 
qualifications have been established by the various heads of departments, and are rigidly 
enforced bY. the examiners of the civil service commission. The examiners are men of 
indisputabie learning and integrity, and there can be no doubt that they impartially admit 
into the service every nominee possessing the necessary skill and knowledge prescribed for 
the particular branch to which he may be appointed, and peremptorily reject every candi- 
date who falls below that standard. The functions of the civil service commissioners end, 
however, with the examination of the candidate and the report on his fitness. When the 
person nowinated has proved, by certificates, that he is within the prescribed ijimit of age, 
and is reported to have the requisite degree of constitutional vigor, and the necessary intel- 
lectual and educational endowments, he enters upon @ period of probation, during which his 
conduct and capacity for the transaction of business is subjected to such tests as the chief of 
' his department may think fit. If found competent, his ge ra Sar which has been 

hitherto conditional, is now confirmed, and the responsibility of governing his conduct, and 
of his subsequent promotions, rests exclusively with the head of his office. Even the 
annual increase of salary is dependent on the certificate of the chiof of the department that 
his conduct during the past year has been satisfactory. Each clerk is thus left to work his 
way freely on under the hourly observation of his colleagues and superiors, and by officially 
educating himself as he progresses from one stage to another, he is fitted, should he be 
called upon, to undertake the higher duties of the department. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the primary appointments to the civil service are to 
junior clerkships; that in nearly every office an annual increase of salary is usually accorded 
to each official until he arrives at the maximum of his class; und that when this is reached, 
it is only as vacancies occur, through the death or retirement of his seniors, that any further 
augmentation of income can be attained. 


*BSee Treasury. tSee Civil Service Commisaion. 
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HER MAJESTY’S CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS. 


RIGHT HON. 8IR EDWARD RYAN. 
SIR JOHN GEORGE SHAW LEFEVRE, E.C. B. 


SECRETARY: John G. Maitland, esq. 
REGISTRAR: Horace Mann, esq., Barrister-at-law, 


Tie examinations are conducted by the assistant examiners to the commission, with the occasional aid of other 
genticmen, when the number of simultaneous candidates or subjects renders such aid necessary. 


ASSISTANT EXAMINERS. 


Theodore Walrond, esq., M. A., late Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford. 
Edward Headlam, esq., M. A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


EMPLOYED OCCASIONALLY LS GERERAL SUBJECTS. 


G. Brodrick, esq., M. A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 

8. Butler, enq., M. A., late Scbolar of Trinity College, Cambridge. . 
G. W. Dasent, esq., D. C. L., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

W. F. Edwards, evq., M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridgu. 
F. Headlam, esq., M. A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

G. D. Liveing, eug., M. A., Fellow of 8t. John's College, Cambridge. 
E. Poste, esq., M. A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

G. Roberts, eaq., M. A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 


EMPLOYED FOR SPECLAL SUBJECTS. 

joe = Lenguages—Col 1 Ouseley ; C. B. Eastwick J. W. Redhouse 

ern ages.—Colonel Ouseley; C. B. wick, esq.; J. W. , ©8q. 
French.—M. Dupont. 
German.—Max Muller, esq., M. A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Professor of Modern European Lan- 

guages, Uxford; Rev. Dr. Walbaum, Chaplain to the Prussian Legation; Herr Fontaine. 
Italtan.—Count Arriavabene, Professor of Italian at University College, London. 
Polish.—Major Czulezewshi; M. Sosnowski, 
Russian.—Kev. E. Popoff, Chaplain to the Russian Embassy. 
Civil Engineering, een ee Galton, R. E., late Assistant Secretary to the Board of Trade. 
Lew.—H. 8. Maine, 63q., D., Reader in Jurisprudence to the Hon. Society of the Middle Temple. 
Physical Sctence.—M. H. N. Story-Muskelyne, esg., M. A., Deputy Reader io Mineralogy, Oxford. 
Physiology.—Dr, W. B. Carpenter, F. R. 8., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in University College. 


FOR EXAMINATIONS IN SCOTLAND. 
A. C. Longmore, esq. 
FOR KXAMINATIONS IN IRELAND. 
G. Johnstone Stoney, esq., Secretary to the Queen's Universality in Ireland. 





GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 


Government situations are not in the gift of ber Majesty’s civil service commissioners. 
The functions of these commissioners, as regards first appointments to the civil service, are 
never exercised until after 8 nomination has been made to some vacant situation. It has 
been imagined that the power of making appointments is now taken away from the Crown 
and its officers and transferred to a body of examiners. This is not the fact. The conferring 
of certificates of eligibility is not patronage, but a judicial act. The examiners for honors 
at the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or London have not the patronage of honors any 
more than the lord chancellor, when he decrees an estate to one person instead of another, 
has the patronage of the estate. The distinguishing feature of the present system of nomi- 
nating to the civil service is merely that appointments are no lo bestowed by the inde- 
pendent exercise of unrestricted patronage, but are received subject to the limitations and 
conditions specified in the following extract from an order in counsel, dated 2lst May, 1855: 

And it is hereby ordered, that all such young men as may be proposed to be appointed to any junior situ- 
ation in any department of the civil service shall, before they are admitted to probation, be examined by or 
under the ctions of the said commissioners, and shall receive from them a certificate of qualifications for 
sach asltuation. 

And it shall be the duty of the commissioners in respect of every such candidate, before granting any such 
certificate aforesaid— 

lst. To ascertain that the candidate Is within the limits of age prescribed for the department to which he 
desires to be admitted. 

2d. To ascertain that the candidate is free from any physical defect or disease which would be likely to 
interfere with the proper discharge of his duties. 

3d. To ascertain that the character of the candidate is such as to fit him for public employment; and 

4th, To ascertain that the candidate possesses the requisite knowledge and ability for the proper discharge 
of his official duties. 
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The standards of qualification are fixed by the various heads of departments, acting in 
co-operation with the civil service commissioners, and the list of prescribed subjects is in 
every instance liable to alteration. In ali cases, whether of success or failure of candidates, 
the commissioners reserve to themselves alone the duty of granting or refusing a certificate; 
and for all acts done under their authority they hold themselves exclusively responsible, 

There are two sorts of examinations in use at the civil service commission. The one of 
these is the competitive or maximum examination, which has bean twice approved by reso- 
lutions of the House of Commons,‘and the object of which is to select the best of a given 
number of candidates; the other is the standard or minimum examination, the object of which 
is to ascertain that every candidate possesses, at the least, a certain prescribed amount of 
knowledge. The first of these, for example, is such an examination as determines who is 
senior wrangler at Cambridge: the second is such an examination as that of a candidate for 
& common pass degree at Oxford. By which of these two methods a candidate's fitness is 
tested is not determined by the commissioners, but depends solely upon the nomination he 
receives from the authorities. Competitive examinations are not open to all comers, able to 
fulfil the requisite conditions as to age, health, and character, but are limited to such per- 
sons a8 are nominated by the authorities. who have the duty of appointing to the vacant 
situations.” A competitive examination being fixed, the commissioners, instead of, as in the 
case of a simple nomination, conferring & certain guarantee of efficiency, are required to 
select the best among the candidates nominated to compete. The examiners receive from the 
commissioner clear and precise instructions, and carry them into execution with rigid fidelity. 
As far, therefore, as the matter can be settled by answers to questions, the comparative intel- 
lectual proportions of the candidates are determined with unerring precision, and their selec- 
tion reduced to the simplicity and certainty of an arithmetical problem. Marks are given 
for each subject, and the successful candidate is the one who obtains the greatest number 
of marks in the aggregate, provided he has done sufficiently well in all the prescribed sub- 
jects. The last report of the commissioners shows that this is not always the case, and it 
sometimes happens that the candidate at the top of the list does not obtain the appointment, 
because he has failed to exhibit a minimum of proficiency in some one of the sablectal 

The ordinary examinations are instituted for a double purpose: 

First. To ascertain the candidate's fitness for the actual duties which he will be called 
upon to perform upon his first admission into office. 

Secondly. To test his education and general intelligence. 

For the first of these purposes he is almost invariably tested in writing, orthography, and 
arithmetic, a lower or higher degree of proficiency being required according to the situation 
to which he is appointed. In this class of subjects may also be included, in certain depart- 
ments, book-keeping; in others, the power of making a précis of correspondence and official 
papers, or some acquaintance with English composition. For the second purpose of the 
examinations, various subjects have been selected by the different heads of departments ; 
among them are the outiines of history, geography, Latiu, or, as an alternative, some foreign 
language, either previously defined or left to the option of the candidate. Some of these 
prescribed subjects have not a direct relation to the business to be transacted, but are intended 
as tests of education and intellect. The commissioners consider them extremely useful, both 
in determining the positive merits of a nominated candidate and in ascertaining the relative 
merits of candidates in a competitive examination. ; 

In all examinations, whether competitive or otherwise, the marks of merit are so arranged 
as to give due weight to excellence in strictly practical acquirements, as contradistinguished 
from the subjects denoting intellectual cultivation; and it may be added that, apart from 
actual information or the knowledge of particular facts, the general intelligence, good sense, 
and good taste of the candidate, as manifested in this manner of treating the subjects pro- 
posed to him, are not without weight in the assignment of marks. 

The examination in extra subjects is an important item in the existing arrangements. The 
commissioners consider it of advantage, both to the public service and to the candidates them- 
selves, that in addition to the subjects prescribed by the departments to which they are 
appointed, opportunity should be afforded them of showing their ability and acquirements in 
other branches of knowledge. Candidates are therefore allowed and encouraged to offer 
themselves voluntarily to be examined on subjects with which they muy believe themselves 
to be well acquainted, and a statement of the result of such examinations, if satisfactory, is 
added to their certificate of competency. 

There is scarcely any limit to this permission; even in the case of a candidate professing 
purely professional knowledge, such as an acquaintance with the principles of civil engineer- 
ing, provision has been made by the commissioners to duly test his proficiency, and the result 
has been recorded on his certificate; but it must be remembered that these are merely hon- 
orary subjects, and neither compensate for failure in a prescribed subject, nor to receive 
marks in a competiton. 


* See ‘‘ Under Government.” 
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HINTS TO CAXDIDATES. 


It is now proposed to give a brief general notice of the principal subjects io which candi- 
dates are examined. The various standards of qualification prescribed for admission into each 
department will be found in the table of contents, which is so arranged as to enable the reader 
to ee at once to any specimen of the examination papers to which he may have occasion 
to refer. 

Writing.—Good bandwriting is officially defined as ‘‘ consisting in the clear formation of 
the letters of the alphabet ;” it should also be rapid, neat, and of that even stroke which 
allows legible copies to be‘taken by pressing. The candidate's fitness in this subject is tested 
by his writing from dictation, and by the degree of proficiency he displays in copTng Als 
pre graphics exercise. As this qualification is of great practical importance in the business 
of an office, no candidate should neglect to take means to insure competency. 

saattse is tested by dictation, (which in examinations for the lower offices is invariably 
short and easy,) and 2) the submission of a paper purposely misspelt, which candidates are 

to correct. This paper is adapted to the eye of the candidate much in the same 
manner as that which is dictated addresses itself to tho ear, and the commissioners consider 
that, far from adding to the risk of failure in the case of a candidate moderately conversant 
with the rules of ort ography, it diminishes that risk A ee him the opportunity of show- 
ing what he can do when his attention is expressly called to the matter, and when he is free 
from the nervousness which may sometimes be occasioned by dictation. The orthographical 
exercises set to candidates for clerkships aud similar positions frequently consist of from 20 
to 30 lines of misspelt English or general history, which they are requested to copy clearly 
and legibly, correcting mistakes of spelling and grammar, but not otherwise altering either 
the words or their order. 

Dictatios.—The course pursued to test the candidate’s proficiency in this subject is, to 
select a paren of average difficulty, to read it through io the first instance with ordinary 
rapidity, in order that its general purport may be understood, afterwards to read it more slowly, 
so as to allow of its being taken down, and then either to read it once more, or to give the 
candidate time to correct bis performances. The exercise for the lower offices consists of 
about e dozen lines of the simplest English, and in the case of letter-carriers is restricted to 
three or four lines. For clerkships and similar offices, from 12 to 20 lines are read by the 
examiner from some English classic. Candidates are cautioned, by a notice printed at the 
top of the paper on which they write, that attention must be paid to clear and legible hand- 
writing, to correct spelling, and to proper punctuation. 

Arithmetic, —This is regarded as one of the most important of the prescribed subjects, and 
e considerable preponderance ia assigned to it in the distribution of the marks of merit. In 
the examination for the lower offices the arithmetical qucstions are of the very simplest charac- 
ter, and in no case do those prescribed reach beyond vulgar and decimal fractions ; further, 
as will be seen from the examples hereafter given, the examination papers are so framed as 
to present nothing to the candidate of a puss ing character, being merely sufficient to ascer- 
tain whether he understands the principle, and is acquainted with the practice in the portion 
of arithmetic to which the questions belong. In the lower offices the examination is restricted 
to addition, multiplication, subtraction, and division, (in money, weights, or measures ;) 
and in the case of letter carriers it is confined to addition and subtraction. In the examina- 
tion of candidates for clerkships and similar offices, compound addition is made a special 
subject, for which separate marks of merit are assigned; the other questions, where a ‘‘ know]l- 

edge of arithmetic, including vulgar and decimal fractions” is required, commence at reduc- 
tion, and extend as far as decimal fractions. 

Bookkeeping.—In some departments “‘bookkeeping” simply, in others “ bookkeeping 
by double entry,” and in others again a ‘‘ knowledge of the principles of bookkeeping” 
is required. The various papers are paepted as far as possible, to these distinctions of 

hraseology; and in decisions on doubtful cases regard is had to the degree of proficiency 

which the departmental authorities require. From candidates for situations in the inland 
revenue department, for example, a higher degree of proficiency is exacted than in some 
other cases is deemed sufficient. In some instances the questions include the ruling of a set 
of books. No erasures are permitted, but if any entries are thought to be wrong, they 
may be cancelled by drawing a pen through them, so as to leave the original clearly 
visible. The candidate is not allowed to make a fair copy of his answers, and if in answer- 
ing his paper (when ‘* double entry” is prescribed) he finds that so long has been taken by 
the first part as to render it unlikely that the whole can be finished in the time allowed, so 
much only must be proceeded with as can be completed, it being important that at least a 
portion of the paper should be carried through all the books. 

English composition.—The candidate is not, in general, required to write anything in the 
nature of a formal theme or essay; but somo very familiar and simple subject is selected, 
such as the Great Eastern steamship or the Crystal Palace, upon which he is to write an 
imaginary letter to a friend. In other cases the candidate is required to give his written 
opinion on some book, place, or subject with which he may happen to be familiar. A short 
sketch of the life and haiketer of any one of the kings of England, and a notice of the life 
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and writings of the author of any well-known and‘ standard work, are among the subjects 
which have been set to candidates in an ordinary examination. Theexercise is intended to 
test the power of writing correct and grammatical English, and aot less than two folio pages 
should be written. 

Précts writing isthe art of presenting a succinct, faithful, and intelligent abridgment 
of documents or correspondence. This subject tests several very important intellectual 
qualities, and the commissioners value it highly in the relative distribution of marks. It 
will be seen that the candidate receives ‘‘instructions’’ from the examiners, along with 
the correspondence of which a précis is required. The making a short abstract of several 
letters, and the drawing up of a memorandum or précis stating. briefly their contents, the 
indexing correspondence for easy reference, and the making a summary of parliamentary 
evidence, are the several methods adopted to test the candidate’s ability im précis writing. 

History and geography.—The examination papers on these subjects are so framed as to 
defeat the practice familiarly known as ‘‘ cramming,” and at the same time to give oppor- 
tunities to those who know but little to show some degree of information, and to those who 
have been well instructed to display a greater amount of knowledge. To give an account of 
the leading statesmen of a particular reign; to mention the names of the commanders ou 
each side, and the general result of some of our most famous battles; to state the principal 
events of a certain epoch in history, in all cases with dates, are fair specimens of the kind of 
Satan of which an historical examination paper is composed. In geography the candi- 

ate may be called upon to mark the position of the principal towns, and to trace the course 
of the chief rivers, on an outline map of some European country; to explain fully the 
meaning of the geographical terms commonly in use; to enumerate the independent states of 
Europe and their capital towns; and to make a list describing the position of the most impor- 
tant foreign seaports with which England has commercial dealings, stating the country to 
which each belongs, and the principal articles of its trade with Great Britain. These, with 
other questions of a like nature, form an ordinary exumination in geography. Unpaid 
attachés are specially examined in the geography and statistics of the country to which they 
are about to proceed. 

Latin, modern languages, and extra subjects. —Examinations in languages, literature, and 
science are instituted for the purpose of ascertaining the relative ability, industry, and gene- 
ral education of the candidate. It is as an evidence of these, rather than in reference to the 
value of the attainments themselves, (except when from the nature of the appointment they 
fall into the class of practical subjects, as K’rench and modern history, in the foreign office, ) 
that the commissioners regard the display of meritin these branches of knowledge. In offices 
where Greek or Latin are prescribed, a passage of from twenty to thirty lines of some well- 
known author, suchas Homer or Tacitus, is given to be translated into English. Translation 
into Greek or Latina is not prescribed for any office, but is introduced into those competitive 
examinations of which these languages form a part. When French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, or Rusgian is either prescribed or selected by the candidate as a branch of his 
examination, a page of a foreign author, such ag Voltaire, Goéthe, Ariosto, Quintana, or 
Yatrjaloff, is given to be translated into English. Translation into these languages is not 

rescribed, except in the examination of candidates for the diplomatic and consular services, 
ie it is, except in the case of candidates for the admiralty, introduced into all competitive 
examinations of which these languages form a part. Equity, common law, political economy, 
Euclid, algebra, trigonometry, geology, chemistry, and natural science, are all subjects 
which have been set, either in competitive examinations or when voluntarily chosen by 
candidates with a view of displaying their industry and intelligence. 

Time and place of Examination.—After obtaining a nomination in the manner indicated in 
‘‘ Under Government,” the candidate receives instructions from the civil service commis- 
sioners. Generally speaking not more than a fortnight elapses between nomination and 
examination. The commissioners hold examinations weekly throughuut the year, com- 
mencing on the Tuesday, and their usual practice is to examine candidates at the next 
weekly examination after they receive notice of the nomination. Sometimes, however, there 
is a longer interval, 

Competitions are occasionally held in Edinburg and Dublin for situations in Scotland 

. and Ireland; but the examinations for situations in London are always held at the offices of 
the commissioners, Dean’s Yard, Westminister, 8. W. 

The commissioners sometimes despatch one of their staff to provincial towns to conduct 
competitions for clerkships in such places. 

The time occupied by the examination varies, according to the extent of the prescribed 
course, from two days to four or five. 

Order uf examination.—Candidates for competition, nominated by the treasury, usually 
receive from that department a notice of the day appointed for their examination, and sub- 
sequently receive from the civil service commissioners the following formal order, which is 
their passport to the examination room, and which explains the nature of their examination : 
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Crviu Service CoMMISsIoN, 
Dean's Yard, Westminister. 


: mt , having been nominated to [compete® with other candidates 
or ‘ 
It is ordered that he be examined at , on Tuesday, the 


precisely, in the following prescribed subjects: t 


1. Writing from dictation. 

2. Arithmetic, including vulgar and decimal fractions. 

3. English composition. 

4. Geography. 

A English history. 

It is also ordered, at his own request, that he be examined in the following extra subjects: 
& ® 


[ This order must be produced on the day of examination. ] 
Rides of examination.—Each candidate receives the following code of instructions: 


a: Every candidate is required to present himself punctually at the time specified in his 
order. 

2. The examination will commence every morning at and close atip. m. An 
interval of about an hour will be allowed in the middle of the day. 

3. Each candidate is required to sign his name every morning, before proceeding to his 
examination, in a book kept for that purpose. 

4 Candidates will be permitted to leave the examination room for a short time, after havin 
thes up each paper, before proceeding to the next; but no candidate can be allowed to quit 
the room until he has ps up the paper on which he is engaged. 

5. No candidate will, on any account, be permitted to exceed the time allowed for each 
paper. Candidates are warned to puy attenticn to any instructions on this subject which 
may appear on the papers given to them. 

6. Candidates are required to write their answers on the paper which will be given them, 
and to write their names at the top of every sheet of paper which they use. 

7 Any candidate who is dissatisfied with the pens, ink, or paper supplied to him, is 
requested to apply to one of the examiners; but those who are accustomed to use any par- 
ticular kind of pen are recommended to bring it with them. 

8. Copy of notice given to candidates : 

‘«Cases having occurred in which candidates under examination have been detected in 
attempting to use books and manuscripts which they had brought with them for their assist- 
ance, the civil service commissioners think it right to give notice that they will regard any 
offence of this description, committed either in the examination room or elsewhere, during 
the hours of examination, as affecting the moral character of the candidate, and as rendering 
it mecessary that his certificate should be refused. 

‘“‘Any candidate copying from the papers of another, or permitting his own Penere to be 
copied, or receiving or giving assistance of any description, will expose himself to the same 




















, 185-, at — o’clock 








nalty.” 

59) Each candidate is informed by letter from this office of the results of his examination as 
soon 88 his case is disposed of. 

10, The commissioners usually return the baptismal certificates, &c., of candidates who 
have failed in their examinations and apply for those documents; but it must be understood 
that no candidate is, under any circumstances, entitled to claim the return of any certificate 
deposited by him in their office, and that official forms are not in any case parted with. 


Limit of age.t—The following particulars show the evidence of age required from candi- 
dates : 

1. Every candidate born in England or Wales after the 30th of June, 1837, should produce 
a certificate from the registrar general of births, marriages, and deaths, or his provincial 
officers. These certificates may be obtained at Somerset House, or from the superintendent 
registrar of the district in which the birth took place. 

Every candidate not Devin the above certificate must prove his age by statutory 
declaration, and should also, if possible, produce a Soe dee certificate, or an official extract 
from a non-parochial register, deposited at Somerset House, under the act 3 and 4 Vict , cap. 
92. This regulation applies— 

1. To all candidates not born in England or Wales. 

2. To candidates born in England or Wales on or before the 30th of June, 1837. 

3. To candidates who, though born in England or Wales after the 30th of June, 1837, 
cannot produce the registrar general’s certificate. 


* If the examination is not competitive these words are omitted in the order. 
t These subjects vary according to the office for which the candidate is nominated, (See List of Depart- 


ae limit of age prescribed for admission into each department, see ‘‘ Under Government.” 
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The civil service commissioners reserve to themselves the right of deciding, in each case, 
. upon the sufficiency of the evidence produced, but they subjoin the following general rules for 
the guidance of candidates: 

(a) The declaration should specify precisely the date and place of birth, and should, if 
possible, be made by the father or mother of the candidate. If made by any other person it 
should state the circumstances which enable the declarant to speak to the fact. If an oy 
in & Bible or other family record be referred to, the Bible or other record must be produce 
at the time of making the declaration, and must be mentioned in the declaration as having 
been so produced. - 

(6) If the candidate was born in England or Wales after the 30th of June, 1837, the decla- ~ 
ration must contain a statement that after due inquiry no entry has been found in the books 
of the registrar general, or a separate declaration containing that statement must be made. 

(c) If no extract from a parochial or non-parochial register is produced, the declaration 
must contain a statement that after careful inquiry no such record has been found, and that 
none is believed to exist, or a separate declaration containing that statement must be made. 

(d) Statutory declarations must be exactly in the form prescribed by the act of 5 and 6 
William IV, c. 62. The eighteenth section of that act is as follows: j 

‘‘ And whereas it may be necessary and proper in many cases, not herein specified, to require 
confirmation of written instruments or allegations, or proof of debts, or of the execution of 
deeds or other matters: Be it therefore further enacted, That it shall and may be lawful for 
any justice of the peace, notary public, or other officer now by law authorized to administer 
an oath, to take and receive the Hanatkici of any person voluntarily making the same before 
him, in the form in the schedule to this act annexed; and if any declaration so made shall 
be false or untrue in any material particular, the person wilfully making such false declara- 
tion shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

The prescribed form is the following: 

“7, A. B., of , do solemnly and sincerely declare, &c., “ * * and I make this 
solemn declaration conscientiously believing the same to be true, and by virtue of the pro- 
visions of an act made and passed in the sixth year of the reign of his late majesty, entitled 
‘An act to repeal an act of the present session of Parliament, for the more effectual abolition 
of oaths and affirmations taken and made in the various departments of tho state, and to sub- 
stitute declarations in lieu thereof, and for the more entire suppression of voluntary and 
extra epee oaths and affidavits, and to make other provisions for the abolition of unneces- 
ary oaths,’ ” 





Instructsons.—Candidates resident in the metropolis, or its vicinity, receive their order and 
instructions on their personal attendance on days specified in letters sent to them; but com 
petitors resident in the country receive the following letter. enclosing their order and instruc- 
tions through the post: 


Civit, SERVICE COMMISSION, DEAN’S YARD, 
Westminster, S. W. 


Sir: In consequence of a communication which has been received, acquainting the civil 
service commissioners that you have been nominated to compete for , Tam to enclose 
an order for your examination, with other papers, and at the same time to request your atten- 
tion to the following particulars: 

1. The paper marked ‘‘ Form A” should be filled up by you, and sent to this office by return 
of post, in the enclosed envelope, together with the other half of this sheet. 

2. The evidence of age required by the enclosed instructions should be sent at your earliest 
convenience, as also the certificate as to your health, filled up and signed by a duly qualified 
medical practitioner. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 





[ This portion of the form to be torn off, Signed, and sent with ‘‘ Form A.”’} 


Received : 

1, An order of examination dated for the * 
2, ‘*Form A.” ‘ 
3. Instructions as to evidence required. 

4. A form of medical certificate. 








day of " 


(Signature.) ———— ——. 
* The date to be filled up by the candidate, 
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Antecedents.—Candidates are required to insert in the following form particulars of their 
age, education, and previous employment. 


Form A. 


{To be filled up by the candidate himself. ] 


_ It is important that this form should contain a full account of the employment of your 
time since leaving school, whether passed in business, or however otherwise occupied. 









Christian name and surname (in full)........ 2.22 ...--- ene wee 
Usual signature, and date. ...... 2.22.0 csccee eee Sena deuees race 


UISUS BOUIGSR sonia cane tresdpaccaenss nas enoa pan code «suntan cee 
(If two addresses, state also that to which you wish the result of 
your examination to be sent. } 


Day and year of birth: 7. ce oc oe seen ee cane ce soeeeenesstereee ss 
Age on last birthday <2 < oes cee cece cnc acnn see as ane tatots cess 
Piace ob Dirt. cca n nan sanceseerecr ss scene cen senses eeu eae rec. 


SOUNOE SAMO as ane ct 4 cae con eels eu aesse<eneseen beet nenn uss 

Father’s residence 

Father's profession or trade... 20. <(-. oo es ecencsersces ccuceapces 
[If deceased, give the last residence, profession, &c. ] 


[Mention the school or schools at which you were educated, 
stating the kind of schools, whether public or private, col 
legiate, national, British, &c. 

Mention the length of your stay in each, and the name of the 
master of the schoo} last attended. } 

Age on finally quitting school ....... 2.2200 cocece cecene ccce sven 


Refareeataa tochatacter st co 22u" set oars. onus cous eenee = Ue oe 
{Mention the names and addresses of two responsible persons 
who are well acquajuted with you in private life. ] 





MGUIGA! TOlICIOS a coc cassaecasiresanetenr asaaeaesaccesosans ea¢ 
[Give the name and address of the medical practitioner who has 
generally attended you or your family. } 


Are you free from pecuniary embarrassments?.........--.-...... 





Have you been on any former occasion examined by the civil ser- 
Vice COMMISSIONCTS ft .2 20 nce seonen sanesccces sonateesaciosas 
{If so, state when, and for what situation. ] 








First situation. 


tom, 
° 


Name and address of employer, &C..-2-- -.- cee cee eee cece cues 
Business; &c.; of eniployer.2 2. . eo  Soeae Sele ces eae cesews 
. Position held by you. .... .cccsseccce ccccns cocene cccccs coes 
Salary OF WAg@S....02- -cecce cone cece coc ene cee nne cece enone 
. Length of stay (giving dates). ...-.. --..---. eee cece cece cone From ——— to 
Cause of leaving ...-..---- SECO COAT a eT 
Occupation in interval between first and second situation...... 





Or Om G0 2D 


Second situation. ‘ 


Name and address of employer, &C.... 2222. eo -cee eee eee cues 
. Business, &c., of employer. ..--.-..-cee-eeees svocevinuceleess 
Position held by you. .--....-cece cn nce cnc ccn con cns cece cece 
. Salary or wages...---- ----24 2-2 cee eee n ee ee were eens ee eeenee 
Length of stay (giving dates). .....---------e2..seeeeeseneee From 
. Cause of leaving. -.-- ---- -0s-0- -2- 2-20 = ene cee eens cece wee 
Occupation in interval between second and third gituation..... 


H. Rep. Com. 47 14 








to 


e 


Hnme ewe 
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Form A—Continued. 











Third situation, 
1. Name and address of employer, &¢........2. 2-0. eeeeee nnee 
2. Business, dc. of.employer-.-.2snsecressccsce sels esse te eees 
a:gPosition held i bysyon site 'sb es cua sat iane See ace esi nn a nicer 
4. Salary or wages............- canis ae maleinacivs calen mee © Pe pln lle 
5. Length of stay (giving dates). ...... 2... ..2. 2025 2-2 eee nee From to ———— 
G7, Cause of: leaving too ers: asap once ss sn cecese= secerecnee ses 
Occupation in interval between third and fourth situation...... 
Fourth situation. 
1. Name and address of employer, &c...... 2.200.222 202 coon eee 
2. Business, d&c., of employer... 2652.55.00 soon cs cccw ee sencns<- 
3.cPosition heldiby you 6282. 222% Sou ehis ae iees oes sent oe 
4 Salary) 0r> Wages cise sos fb ws lng etn ese a lew en eal te tip ey oie 
5. Length of stay (giving dates). .... 2.2... 0-220 sos cece ee ene. From to ———— 
GaCause of:loavingd: sans sion eco mess scniscscemsss ccomert tease 
Occupation in interval between fourth and fifth situation....... 
Fifth situation. 
1, Name and address of employer, &c.....-...-.---..---+ 22-2. 
2. Business; @&c., ol employot-c.c eicccsie sce co 0 sicnne secs acne ce 
3: hosition held hy you se cwees esos oe eras aces come aie sodas 
4, Salary or wages..........-+-- ESE PRO Eee, SE 
5. Length of stay (giving dates). -.........-- e----+ e220 seen nee From to ——— 
G6, Cause ofleaving).c2. so-so ss cece eens s ass sense deacons cs 





Character.—The following letter and list of questions is sent to each person whose name 
and address is given by the candidate as having employed him subsequent to his leaving 
school; a similar form is sent, omitting the fourth question, to the referees, whose names 
and addresses are given by the candidate as responsible persons well acquainted with him 
in private life: 


Crviz SERVICE Commission, 8. W. 


Sm: Mr. . a candidate for the junior situation of , having stated that 
he was employed by , L am directed by the civil service commissioners to request 
that you will oblige them by filling up and returning to me, in the enclosed envelope, the 
‘*statement’’ hereto annexed. The postage need not be paid. 

I am to add that your answer will, if you desire it, be regarded as confidential, and that 
the word ‘‘ confidential” should in that case be written on the envelope. 

The favor of an early answer is requested. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 




















This portion of the form to be torn off, filled up, and returned in the envelope sent therewith, ] 





Statement respecting 





, & candidate for the junior situation of 





QUESTIONS. 


1. Are you related to the candidate? If so, what is the relationship ? 
2. Are you well acquainted with the candidate? 
3. From what circumstances does your knowledge of him arise? 
4. Will you have the goodness to mention the dates of his entering and quitting your 
employment, and his reasons for leaving ? 
5. How long have you known him? 
6. Is he strictly honest and sober, intelligent and diligent? 
7. Do you believe him to be free from pecuniary embarrassments ? 
8. What do you know of his education and acquirements ? 
9. Has he ever been in the service of the government! and if so, in what situation? 
10. What has been the state of his health since you have known him? 
11. Are you aware of any circumstance tending to disqualify him for the situation which 
he now seeks ? 
[ Signature. ] 
[ Address. ] ee ney 








og 
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Unsuccessful candidates. 


In caseg where the commissioners are obliged to refuse their certificate, the candidates 
rereira the following circular, apprising them in which of the prescribed subjects they have 
ailed : 


CrviL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Westminster, S, W. 


Sir: I am directed by the civil service commissioners to acquaint you that the results of 
your recent examination have not been such as to justify them in granting their certificate 
of qualification. 

The subject in which you failed specified below, but it is desirable you should under- 
stand that if you are again nominated to the same.or a differeut situation, you will be exam- 
ined in all the prescribed subjects, and will not receive your certificate unless you pass to 
the satisfaction of the commissioners in all. 

J am, sir, your obedient servant, 





» € s ® % * 
bd ® * @ * » 


The commissioners consider that the only serious evil to be apprehended from this course 
of proceeding is, that the information of details of failure may lead to the second nomination 
of those who have failed, and that a system of cramming in respect of the particular defi- 
ciency may be resorted to. In such cases, however, thig evil is obviated hy au examination 
carefully adapted to test the reality of such knowledge. Any candidate, therefore, expecting 
a second nomination, should strenuously apply himself to the thorough mastery of the sub- 
ject or subjects in which he previously failed. 


GUIDE TO THE CIVIL SERVICE, 


1. History and proceedings of the civil service commissiun.—For many years the unsatis 
factory condition of the permanent civil service had attracted considerable attention, as well 
out of Parliament as in, until, in 1853, a commission was appointed with a view to the im- 

rovement and reorganization of that body. In November of the same year Sir Stafford 

orthcote and Sir Charles Trevelyan addressed a report to the lords of the treasury, stating 
their opinion that “ the right of competing for appointment in the civil service should be 
open to all persons of a given age, subject only to the necessity of giving satisfactory refer- 
ences to persons able to speak to their moral conduct and character.” Her Majesty's speech 
at the opening of Parliament in 1854 contained the following passage: ‘‘The establishment 
required for the conduet of the civil service, and the arrangements bearing upon its condition, 
have recently been under review, and I shall direct & plan to be laid before you which will 
have for its object to improve the system of admission, and thereby to increase the efficiency 
of t,he service.” No such plan was laid before Parliament, but on the 2lst May, 1855, her 
Malesty issued an order iu council, arate Sir E. Ryan, J. G. Shaw Lefevre, esq., C. B., 
ans E. Romily, esq., commissioners for conducting the examination of young men proposed 
to “be appointed to any of the junior situations in the civil establishments, and authonzing 
them to give certificates of qualification before such young men entered on their duties. 
After due consultation with the heads of the several departments of the civil service, a schome 
of examinations was prepared, and the first examination took place on the 30th June, 1855, 
since which time examinations have been held nearly every week. 

The principle of examination has not only been twice affirmed by resolutions of the House 
of Commons, but has been more formally sanctioned by two acts of Parliament. The ‘‘ Act 
for the better government of India,” (1459, ) by its thirty-second section, recognizes the sys- 
tem of open competition, which had previously been established for appointments in the 
Indian civil service, and provides for the conduct of the examinations by the civil service 
commissioners, enacting that without their certificate no candidate shall be admitted to ser- 
vice in India. The superannuation act, passed in the same year, provides that, with certain 
exceptions, no person appointed after its date shall, for its purposes, be considered as serv- 
ing in the permanent civil service of the state, unless admitted with a certificate from the 
civil service commissioners. In February, 1860, a select committee was appointed by the 
House of Commons ‘‘to inquire into'the present mode of nominating and examining candi- 
dates for junior appointments in the civil service, with a view to ascertaining whether greater 
facility may not be afforded for the admission of properly qualified persons.” In the report 
of this committee, dated 9th July following, the competitive principle is very strongly 
affirmed, and private patronage condemned. The committee do not, however, propose any 
sweeping change, but think that ‘‘an important step in advance will have been taken if, for 
the system now generally prevailing of simple nomination, there be substituted one of lim 
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ited, but of real, competition ;”’ and they recommend, accordingly, ‘‘that from henceforth 
every vacancy occurring among clerks in the civil service be competed for by not less than 
three candidates, to be nominated as at present, each of whom, in the first instance, shall 
have passed the pfeliminary test examination, except in the case of a single vacan¢y which 
shall not be ee for by less than five. The committee also recommend that several 
vacancies should be competed for at once, and that the present objectionable course of the 
commissioners, who inquire into the moral and physical qualifications of the candidates after 
examination, should be immediately altered. ey further observe that ‘‘ success in obtain- 
ing qualified candidates for the civil service must depend quite as much on the prospects and 
opportunities of promotion aohuiat aac f held out to the clerk in bis official career, as on the 
oe pecuniary advantages offered, or the judicious selection of young men in the first 
stance. 

Ten reports have already been presented by the commissioners ; from the latest of which, 
dated 12th June, 1865, it appears that the total number of nominations since the commence- 
ment of their proceedings in May, 1855, amounts to 29,763. The number of competitors for 
the superior situations in 1864 was 790 for 251 places, out of which 517 received nominations. 
Of the remaining 273, 241 fell below the standard of competence; 19 failed in respect of age; 
5 in respect of health; and 8in respect of character. For the inferior offices—letter-carriers, 
&c.—out of 2,384, 1,931 certificates were granted. 

2. Mode of examination.—The mode in which the examinations are conducted in London 
is usually as follows: The candidates meet at the office of the civil service commission, 
Dean's Yard, or else at Great George street, Westminster. The anthmetic paper ts given on 
the first morning, and the time allowed is about three hours; the afternoon is Me ie occu- 
pied with six or more long sums in compound addition (to be cast up without an error,) with 

ictation, exercises in orthography, aud composition, 

From many classes of candidates, as will be seen further on, no other test of proficiency is 
required. Others, whose examinations include a greater variety of subjects, are engaged 
for two or three days according to circumstances. On Wednesday morning the history 
pe is given, and in the afternoon the précis; on Thursday, geography and composition ; 
and on Friday, languages and mathematics. This order depends, however, entirely upon 
the pleasure of the examiners, aud may be changed at any time. The examination in vol- 
untary subjects for honorary certificates never takes place until after the candidates have 
received notice that they have passed in the required subjects. 

To insure uniformity of standard, the provincial examinations are all under the control of 
the central commission. The necessary papers are issued from the metropolitan office, to 
which the candidates’ answers, with specimens of handwriting, and certificates, are returned 
of inspection, the commissioners deciding absolutely upon the documents then laid before 

em. 

There is in ‘* pass" examinations no fixed minimum, nor are marks assigned. The can- 
didates are reported upon by epithets applied to the work they have done, the use of which 
is so far constant as to supply a fixed test. The commissioners, not the examiners, decide in 
al] cases whether the candidate has passed or not. In competitive examinations marks are 
employed; and there ere no viva voce questions, except in those cases where a conversativnal 
knowledge of a modern language is specified. 

Candidates to be examined in London are generally required to attend at Dean’s Yard on 
some day preceding that fixed for their examination, when they fill up a form containing 
particulars as to age, education, former employment, &c., and also give references as to 
character. Each then receives instruction as to the evidence of age and health required in 
his particular case; and, from the information thus given, the secretary writes to bis referees, 
and also to any recent employer; to the education department, if he has been a papil teacher ; 
or to any of the government offices in which he has been employed. If he has served in the 
army or navy, or mercantile marine, he is required to produce his discharge. In all cases 
the commissioners refer to his former situation as to his general character; bat whatever the 
inquiries may be, they do not delay the examination, though no certificate is granted unless 
the result of the inquiries is satisfactory. 

As a general rule every paper is looked over twice, each of the two permanent examiners 
going over the other’s work, In some cases, where it is perfectly clear to one of them, this 
is not necessary ; both, however, make themselves jointly responsible for all that they do. 
_ They next report to the commissioners, who revise the papers and marks, and pronounce 
their decision; the successful candidates being selected as the result of suchrevision. Their 
decision is then announced to the treasury or other department, when the successful candi- 
dates are written to and requested to attend at the treasury or other office (as the case may 
be) on a day named, to choose their place, if there is a choice. The commissioners some- 
times write to the candidates within about eight days after the close of the examination, 
though very often a fortnight elapses, sending them a list of marks, informing them of the 
place they each obtained in the competition; and, of course, whether successful or the con- 
trary. The form of proceeding is pretty much the same in the case of “ pass’’ examinations. 
The practice of reuominating unsuccessful candidates within a short time after their failure 
having led to abuses, the lords of the treasury have fixed three months as the shortest period 
after which they will grant a second nominatior ©n4 in the admiralty and war office an 
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Terie: of six months is required. A third chance is rarely offered to the unsuccessful can- 
idate. 

In a competitive examination each candidate is required to obtain a-certain amount of 
marks in all the prescribed subjects. 

3. Preliminary eraminations.—Shortly after the publication of the report of the House 
of Commons committee of 1860, the whole character of the examinations was changed by the 
establishment of a preliminary or test examination, which all candidates are required to pass 
before golug up for any competition. The subjects in this ‘little go” are generally limited 
to handwriting, orthography, arithmetic, and English composition, with Latin and book- 
keeping, where the departmental regulations require a knowledge of these subjects. The 
names of the successful candidates are returned to the treasury, where they are entered in 
the ‘‘qualified” list, from which all competitors for vacancies are chosen. In the year 1864, 
of the candidates nominated for prelimimary examination, 204 passed the test and 160 failed. 

In the preliminary examination, handwriting and arithmetic are the most important sub- 
jects. i 

(a) Handwriting. —Good writing consists in the ‘‘‘clear formation of the letters of the 
alphabet ;” it should be ‘‘ rapid, nest, and of that even stroke which allows of legible copies 
to be taken by pressing.” With a moderate degree of perseverance and industry, this kind 
of handwriting is attainable by almost every educated person, and yet a slight acquaintance 
with official life shows that this most useful accomplishment is somewhat exceptional. Com- 
plaints are constantly made by the commissioners regarding the very unsatisfactory condi_ 
tion of the handwriting that comes beforethem. Great stress sina be laid upon this subject 
_ particular style is required, provided the writing possesses the main characteristic of legi-. 

ity. 

(b) Spelling.—The ability of the candidates in this most necessary branch of education is 
tested by their writing from dictation a passage of average difficulty. One of the examin- 
ers first reads aloud some passage from a book or extract from a newspaper, that the candi- 
dates may catch its general scope; he then reads it more deliberately, so that it may be 
written down; and lastly, he goes over it once more, that candidates may have an opportu- 
med of correcting their errors and inserting the stops. 

an additional test of orthography is required, (as it is in all but the foreign office, ) 
the somewhat objectionable plan is adopted of requiring the candidate to correct the erroneous 
spelling in a printed paper altered for the purpose. Earl Russell and Mr. Hammond, under- 
secretary in the foreign office, recommended as the best way of overcoming the difficulties of 
this ‘‘ bad spelling paper,” ‘‘ to learn your line by heart, and shut your paper up and write 
from your head, not from the paper.” There is no rule as to the number of faults in spelling 
that will ‘‘pluck’? a man, as they are of such different quantity. ‘‘Some of them,” says 
one of the examiners, ‘‘ are really almost such that one of them would prove very great igno- 
rance in a man, while others are so slight that you hardly know how to compareone with the 
other.’’ No candidate has ever been rejected for less than eight or ten distinct errors in spell- 
ing; and there was a well-known case iu which a candidate was not rejected autil after 
much consideration, although his orthographical blunders amounted to thirty-one. The 
weight given to spelling is very great in competilive and pass examinations. The column 
in the reports of the competitive examinations headed ‘* General Intelligence,’’ has reference 
solely to the intelligence shown in the dictation and in correcting the orthography paper, 
including also the copying paper, where that is used. 

(c) Arithmetic. —The examination under this head includes two sets of papers—thoe element- 
ary, given to tidewaiters, weighers, doorkeepers, messengers, &c., and to candidates for 
temporary employment and in certain offices; the higher, commencing with reduction and 
ending with decimal fractions, given to candidates for permanent clerkships. The “‘ test” 
does not extend the limits previously assigned, but the examiners require ‘‘ the correct exe- 
cution of a certain proportion of the sums set, especially in the addition of money.” The 
difficulty of the long addition sums may be best overcome b AS Slo into portions of 
five or six lines each, and then adding these partial totals. The number of questions set in 
the “‘ test’ ' paper is usually under forty. 

(d) Composuion.—The aptness of a candidate in English composition is not in general 
tested by requiring him to compose a formal theme or essay; but some familiar subject is 
selected as the topic on which he js to write. The subjects usually bear upon the events of 
the day or of recent occurrence, as ‘‘the Fenian insurrection,” ‘‘the volunteer review,” 
‘‘the advantages and disadvantages derived from works of fiction,” or some book or place 
with which the candidate may happen to be familiar. The commissioners ‘‘ have found but 
few instances in which a candidate has shown great facility in composing even an ordinary 
letter.” In assigning marks under this head, they have regard only to the exercise, strictly 
so called, and not at all to the style in which the questions are answered in the other papers 
on geography, history, or any other subject. 

An important change was made in J863 by the war office in the mode of admission to tha 
department. Candidates who pass the test examination are appointed ‘‘temporary ” clerks 
and in order to become “ established ’’ clerks nee have to compete—five for a single vacancy 
and four each if several vacancies are to be filled up. Those who fail to pass the test exam 
ination cannot be nominated again until after the expiration of six months, and upon q 
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second failure they are struck off the list. No candidate who fails in three competitive 
examinations will be sent up again. 

4. Final or comperitite examination.—Examination by competition is now almost entirely 
the plan adopted through which a government situation can be obtained. The mere 
pass is rarely resorted to, except in examinations for attachéships and offices in the consulate. 
The system of competition has been twice affirmed by resolutions of the House of Commons: 

Resolution of 24th April, 1856.—‘‘An address to thank her Majesty for having caused to 
be laid before this house the report of the civil service commissioners; to state humbly to 
her Majesty that the house has observed with great satisfaction the zeal and pradence with 
which the commission has proceeded in applying a remedy to evils of a serious character, 
the previous existence of which has now been placed beyond dispute; and also the degree of 
progress which has been made, with the sanction of the heads of various departments of the 
states towards the establishment of a system of competition among candidates for admission 
to the civil service; to assure her Majesty of the steady support of this house in the prose- 
cution of the salutary measures which she has been eer pleased to adopt; and humbly 
to make known to her Majesty that if she shall think fit farther to extend them, and to make 
trial in the civil service of the method of open competition as a condition of entrance, this 
house will cheerfully provide for any charges which the adoption of that system may 
entail.”” (Lord Goderich.) 

Resolution of 14th July, 1857.—‘‘ That in the opinion of this house the experience acquired 
since the issuing of the order in council of the 21st day of May, 1855, is in favor of the 
adoption of the principle of competition as a condition of entrance to the civil service; and 
that the application of that principle ought to be extended, in conformity with the resolution of 
the house agreed to on the 24th ie of April, 1856.” (Lord Goderich.) 

The usual plan was (and to a great extent still is) to nominate three persons to one 
vacancy, when the candidate who obtains the test number of marks in the examination 
is appointed. But it was soon found that this was a very uncertain mode of filling u 
vacancies, and to some extent unfair to the competitors. In their third report, the civil 
service commissioners entered into tue question at some length: 

‘* With regard to the cases in which three candidates have been examined for one situation, 
we must notice an unsatisfactory result which is likely to arise, and which in fact has arisen, 
from the number of candidates who are to compete together being so frequently limited to 
three. In such cases it may and does happen, from time to time, that one or two of the 
competing candidates fail to reach the positive minimum which would entitle them to a 
certificate, so that the actual competition is either reduced to two, or virtually ends in a 
simple pass examination. Thus, out of 22 competitions for situations in the customs, there 
were ten cases in which only two, and eight in which only one of the candidates examined 
were capable of passing. In the inland revenue also, in 16 competitions, there were two in 
which two, and ten in which only one, of the candidates examined could have passed, while 
in others three capable candidates competed for two situations, and four for three situations. 

‘*In noticing hase anomalies, we must admit that under any conceivable arrangement 
there will still remain differences in the average merits of one set of competitors and another 
set, and candidates may gain or losa by being accidentally placed in a weak or strong body 
of competitors; but, at all events, this evil would be very much diminished by haviug one 
large instead of several small competitions.” 

They took up the subject again in the fourth report, and, to enforce their views, quoted 
two recent competitions for junior situations, of the same nature and in the same office, in 
which the marks given were as follows: 


FIRST COMPETITION. SECOND COMPETITION. 
Total marks. Total marks. 
Candidate Nol... -.-.2t.-ceces cess 3,685 || Candidate No. 1..--.. ...-...---.. 1, 355 
ae NG ese cen oe ee 2, 530 ae Nove. cots ete. ], 256 
REPPAMIAC NS tg HNTIN. para on Nah 1, 365 ED Sag oh gm aes Se Sree 865 


‘* It will be perceived that No. 2 in the first competition had much higher marks than No, 
1 in the second, and that even No. 3 in the first examination just surpassed No. | iu the 
second, although the subjects of examination and the examination papers were the same in 
both, and the examination took place simultaneously.” 

The practical conclusion to which the commissioners arrived was, that the number of can- 
didatea should be increased, so as to bear a larger proportion to the vacancies, three to one 
being insufficient. As yet they have not succeeded, to any great extent, in altering the 
number of competitors; but large competitions are more frequent and with the most satis- 
factory results. It is evident that tho chance of obtaining the best men must be greater in 
one large competition than in several small ones, even when the same number of prizes and 
Competitors is maintained. Thus, if 60 men go in to compete for 20 situations, the 20 suc- 
cessful competitors in one contest of the whole number would be almost certainly superior to 
the 20 victors in 20 separate competitions of three each, because the second and even the 
third man in one of the small competitions would occasionally be found superior to the first 
man in another. . 


a 
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In consequence of the proved failure of the competitive system when thus worked, the 
House of Commons committee of 1860 secttunibaded Tae we have mentioned before) that no 
candidate should be allowed to compete for any vacancy, unless he had passed a preliminary 
“test” examination. This at once excluded the incompetent, put the competitors more on 
a level, and also increased the severity of the examinations. 

The following table will show the progress made by the competitive system during the 
last seven years : 








ee tf eee | | | ee fl 


Number of examinations.............-..| ]22 96 80 94! 118} 133 131 


Situations competed for...........-..... 230 | 286} 236] 266) 289; 278 251 
Number of competitors.............-.6-- 745 |1,260 | 688) 812; 994 920 859 
Number examined...... ..........----- 647 {1,107 | 603 | 715; 864] 8)3 784 





The most important competitive examination that has taken place since the establishment 
of the commission was that for eight vacancies in the office of the secretary of state for India. 
It was thrown open to ull comers; and, out of 789 applicants, no less than 339 actually pre- 
sented themselves for examination at Willis’s rooms, on the 18th January, 1859. The 
examination lasted three days, six hours each day, interrupted only by a break for refresh- 
ment; and, on the 11th February the names of the successful competitors were declared. 
The third and fourth and the seventh and eighth were bracketed as equal; but as the eighth 
had failed in history and the ninth in handwriting, the tenth received the required certificate. 
Seven of the successful candidates offered themselves for a voluntary examination in extra 
subjects, and obtained honorary additions to their certificates for proficiency in Greek, Latin, 
German, French, political economy, Euclid, algebra, &c. The total of marks was 1,550, 
but the highest only reached 1, 130, while the lowest was 84. Of the successful competitors, 
one was a sub-editor of a newspaper, one a school-assistant, two were schoolmasters, and 
three clerks. ¥ 

The object of the final examination is to ascertain whether the candidate has received a 
poe education, and, with this view, he will have papers set before him on the following 
subjects : 

(a) Arithmetic.—In addition to the arithmetic paper given in the ‘‘ preliminary,” the can- 
didate is now required to solve a number of miscellaneous questions or problems, which 
occasionally tax his ingenuity very sorely. 

(b) History and geography.—In pass examinations an amount of knowledge in these sub. 
jects, rarely exceeding what may be acquired at good schools, has been received as sufficient. 
In competitions a much more extensive acquaintance with them is required. 

(c) Bookkeeping.—The specimens given further on will enable a candidate to form some 
idea of what will be required of him, though the nature of some of the questions will make 
an experienced and practical bookkeeper smile. The paper given in the final examination is 
generally more difficult than that in the preliminary, and sometimes consists of problems 


only. 

(d) English composition.—If the candidate passes this in the ‘‘ preliminary,” he will prob- 
ably not be called Cee for another essay. 

(c) Latin and modern languages.—The candidate is required to translate into English, 
except where the department specially requires in addition a version from English into other 
languages. Latin and modern languages are mostly ranked among the voluntary subjects, 
except in the record office and a few others, where they are absolutely required. 

(1) Euclid and algebra.—In Euclid a knowledge of the first three books would suffice for 
an ordinary examination; but the addition of the fourth and sixth, with some practice in 
working problems, would not be too much for a stiff competition. The algebra papers are 
usually ‘tough customers,’’ and require a thorough knowledge of quadratic equations and 
of progression, arithmetical and geometrical. : 

(g) Précis.—In some offices, especially in the foreign and record offices, very great weight 
is attached to précis writing. Mr. Hammond considers it ‘‘ the only test of a candidate’s 
ability.” The exercises given in the following pages will show the nature of the examina- 
tion to be passed, and in what manner the candidate may best prepare himself for it. It is 
one of those studies, however, that can hardly be followed successtully without a tutor. 
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[From the London Times, May 18, 1868. ] 


INDIA CIVIL SERVICE. 


The following are the successful candidates at the recent open competition for the civil 
pike of ee provided they pass a medical examination to be held in London in the course 
of this week : 





Numbers. 
Total num- 
Name. ber of 
In order of | In examin- marks. 

] 207 Bowie, Robert Wylie. .-..- ....2. 2 .cce snenne 2,523 
2 46 Beaven, Alfred Beaven.......cscecececcee cece 2,151 
3 154 Ibbetson, Denzil Charles Jelf.....-... PE heat ps 2 2,129 
4 157 JOURYDS, WARM occas ences kee aeak eas eet eee? 1, 989 
5 182 Clarke, Robert? 26..5 ss be eekt ster eee eee 1,978 
6 217 Campbell, JON COUN. osreccecss ses tee cued ss 1, 976 
"3 127 Desee O6O0U cere n ee eee oer eee a et es 1, 878 
8 293 Buckland, Charles Edward.... ............--- 1, 865 
9 83 Morrison, William Hudson...... ....-.---e-0. 1, 838 
10 103 Bargess, George Douglas.-.--. ....-......-.-- : 1, 825 
il 190 Channing, Francis Chorley...... ..---...----- 1, 820 
12 161 Thomson John Brown. 2270-3. ess eet eee 1, 788 
13 167 Fishers iiredericiHonry: 2... <5 - cc ees ee ees foe. 1,738 
14 79° Wallace, Jamesiouer: fins cotcecwesiee coencceas 1, 722 
15 252 Redfern, Thomas Robert............-.-.22---- 1, 694 
16 128 Thomas, Henry Dealtry...... 2.2000 eecnen snes 1, 631 
17 135 Graves Arnold Wélix 7c o255 5/022 eee ce ean es 1, 666 
18 117 Bullock, Frederick Shore...... ...............- 1, 660 
19 234 Dames, Mansel Longworth....... Be ep 1, 642 
20 221 Horan Lbomaae:  decce sooner acess ce cece es 1, 608 
21 187 Rivas, George Wilniot. 2-0. 1. oo coe ce nen 1, 600 
22 118 James, Stephen Harvey...... ...-----...----- 1,596 
23 70 Weidemann, George Lever.......--....--..-.. 3,590 
24 248 Henderson, Henry Philipse..........--....... 1,584 
25 282 Monteath, James. .--- Wtdiactae at itesne soreticee 1,554 
26 276 Bourdillony J ames. .5 .5%...2.#ecwwces te -eeneass 1, 544 
27 37 Brown, Arthur Ormsby.... .... 22... 2-00 eeeee. 1,528 
28 15 PaulstA ifrediWalliaivoc. scscs set tewen ovens eee 1,521 
29 172 Baines, Jervoise Athelstane..........-..-.---- 1, 520 
215 Abbott, Leonard Charles...... ....-..-......- 1, 494 
30 ; 230 Bird, George Emilius...... 2.00. soccesscccee 1, 494 
20 Macaulay, Colman Patrick Louis...........-.. 1, 486 

32 211 Marsden,- Delabene Weston..........-...-.--- 1,486 . 
34 263 Cornish, Robertiocer soa. os oo ean cae cee ae. 1, 476 
35 5 Skrine, Francis Henry Bennet...... .......--. 1, 464 
36 188 Meiklejohn, David Ogilvy........ --......---- 1, 457 
37 206 Cuningham, William John.?........ .....-..- 1, 454 
38 208 Ommanney, Henry Travers........ ..-----20-- 1, 434 
39 140 Elliot, Frederick Augustus Hugh......---..... 1, 427 
40 Batty, Herbert. oc2seewenecsssetseue aes sos 1,414 
41 175 M’Caliuni, Edwitsccae. Wire cen ascicocmas haces 1, 405 
42 96 Brown, Robert Shelton.............---.-.---- 1,401 
43 163 MacCartie, Charles Falkiner.... ...-.. ....... 1, 392 
44 56 Acworth, Henry Arbuthnot...-......--....... 1,385 
45 133 Oliver,“Arthur: Knapp Jo2s227. 2. Savecrs cee. 1,379 
46 113 Underwood, Walter Gregory.....-.----..-.--. 1, 373 
47 42 Froat; Charles vitts 12052 o. oes ae oe ee 1, 365 
48 227 JacobiPhilip?.ccveossuie ss ace eto eee elon: 1,338 
49 151 Fitz Gerald, James Richard...-.. ..-.......-- 1,31 
50 201 Horsley, William Henry........-..-----...... 1, 325 


The number of candidates examined was 268. A table showing the marks obtained in 
each subject is being printed, and a copy will be sent to each candidate in a few days. 
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A BILL to regulate the civil service of the United States and promote the efficiency thereof. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That from and after the passage of this act 
there shall be created a new department of the government of the United States, 
to be called the Department of the Civil Service; that the head of said depart- 
ment shall be the Vice-President of the United States, or in case of a vacancy 
in said office, the President of the Senate for the time being, who shall be a 
member and president of the board of commissioners hereinafter created, and: 
shall perform all the duties pertaining thereto. 

Suc. 2. And be tt further enacted, That hereafter all appointments of civil 
officers in the several departments of the service of the United States, except 
postmasters and such officera as are by law required to be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall be made from 
those persons who shall have been found best qualified for the performance of 
the duties of the offices to which such appointments are to be it bs in [an] open 
and competitive examinations, to be conducted as herein prescribed. 

Sec. 3. And he tt further enacted, That there shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a board of four 
commiesioners, who shall hold their cffices for the term of five years, to be called 
the civil service examination board, among whose duties shall be the following: 

First. To prescribe the qualifications requisite for an appointment into each 
branch and grade of the civil service of the United States, having regard to 
the fitneas of each candidate in respect to age, health, character, knowledge, and 
ability for the branch of service into which he seeks to enter. 

Second. ‘To provide for the examinations and periods and conditions of pro- 
bation of all persons eligible under this act who may present themselves for 
admission into the civil service. 

Third. To establish rules governing the applications of such persons, the 
times and places of their examinations, the subjects upon which such examina- 
tions shall be had, with other incidents thereof, and the mode of conducting the 
same, and the manner of keeping and preserving the records thereof, and of 
pacd pthe the evidence of such applications, qualifications, examinations, 
probations, and their result, as they shall think expedient. Such rules shall be 
so framed as to keep the branches of the civil service and the different grades 
of each branch, as also the records applicable to each branch, distinct and sepa- 
rate. The said board shall divide the country into territorial districts for the 
purpose of holding examinations of applicants resident therein and others, and 
Fall designate some convenient and accessible place in each district where 
examinations shall be held. 

Fourth. To examine personally, or by persons by them specially designated, 
the applicants for appointment into the civil service of the United States. 

Fifth. To make report of all rules and regulations established by them, and 
of a summary of their proceedings, including au abstract of their examinations 
for the different branches of the service, annually, to Congress at the opening 
of each session. 

Sxc. 4. And be it further enacted, That all appointments to the civil service 
provided for in this act shall be made from those who have passed the required 
examinations and probations in the following order and manner: 

First. The applicant who stands highest in order of merit on the list of those 
who have passed the examination and probation for any particular branch and 
grade of the civil service shall have the preference in appointment to that 
branch and grade, and so on, in the order of precedence in examinations and 
merit during probation to the minimum degree of merit fixed by the board for 
such grade. 
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Second. Whenever any vacancy shall occur in any grade of the civil service 
above the lowest, in any branch, the senior in the next lower grade may be 
appointed to fill the same, or a new examination for that particular vacancy may 
be ordered, under the direction of the department, of those in the next lower 
grade, and the person found best qualified shall be ehtitled to the appointment 
to fill such vacancy: Provided, That no person now in office shall be promoted 
or transferred from a lower to a higher grade, unless he shall have passed at 
least one examination under this act. 

Third. The right of seniority shall be determined by the rank of merit 
assigned by the board upon the examinations, having regard also to seniority 
in service; but it shall at all times be in the power of the heads of departments 
to order new examinations, which shall be conducted by the board, upon due 
notice, and according to fixed rules, and which shall determine seniority with 
regard to the persons ordered to be examined, or in the particular branch and 
grade of the service to which such examinations shall apply. 

Fourth. Said board shall have power to establish rules for such special ex- 
aminations, and also rules by which any persons exhibiting particular merit in 
any branch of the civil service may be advanced one or more points in their 
respective grades ; and one-fourth of the promotions may be made on account 
of merit, irrespective of seniority in service, such merit to be ascertained by 
special examinations, or by advancement for meritorious services and special 
fitness for the particular branch of service, according to rules to be established 
as aforesaid. 

Src. 5. And be tt further enacted, 'That said board shall also have power 
to prescribe a fee, not exceeding five dollars, to be paid by each applicant for 
examination, and also a fee, not exceeding ten dollars, to be paid by each per- 
son who shall receive a certificate of recommendation for appointment or for pro- 
motion, or of seniority, which fees shall be first paid to the collector of internal 
revenue in the district where the applicant or officer resides or may be examined, 
to be accounted for and paid into the treasury of the United States by such 
collector; and the certificates of payment of fees to collectors shall be forwarded 
quarterly by the commissioners to the Treasury Department. 

Sse. 6. And be it further enacted, That said board shall have power to pre- 
scribe, by general rules, whut misconduct or inefficiency shall be sufficient for 
the removal or suspension of all officers who come within the provisions of this 
act, and also to establish rules for the manner of preferring charges for such 
misconduct or inefficiency, and for the trial of the accused, and for determining 
his position pending such trial. 

Src. 7. And be tt further enacted, That any one of said commissioners may 
conduct or superintend any examinations, and the board may call to their assist- 
ance in such examinations such men of learning and high character as they 
may think fit, or, in their discretion, auch officers in the civil, military, or naval 
service of the United States, as may be designated from time to time, on appli- 
cation of the board, as assistants to said board, by the President oy heads of 
departments ; and iu special cases, to be fixed by rules or by resolutions of the 
board, they may delegate examinations to such persons, to be attended and pre- 
sided over by one member of said board, or by some persons specially desig- 
nated to preside. 

Sgc. 8, And be it further enacted, That the said board may also, upon rea- 
sonable notice to the person accused, hear and determine any case of alleged 
misconduct or inefficiency, under the general rules herein provided for, and in 
such case shall report to the head of the proper department their finding in the 
matter, and may recommend the suspension or dismissal from office of any per- 
son found guilty of such misconduct or inefficiency ; and such person shall be 
forthwith suspended or dismissed by the head of such department pursuant to 
such recommendation, and from the filing of such report shall receive no com- 
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pensation for official service except from and after the expiration of any term of 
Buspension recommended by such report. 

Bec. 9. And be tt further enacted, ‘Vhat the salary of each of said commis- 
sioners, and the additional salary of the Vice-President for performing the 
duties required of him by this act, shall be five thousand dollars a year, and 
the said board may appoint a clerk at a salary of two thousand five hundred 
dollars a year, and a messenger at a salary of nine hundred dollars a year, and 
these sums and the necessary travelling expenses of the commissioners, clerk, 
and messenger, to be accounted for in detail and verified by affidavit, shall be 
paid from any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated. The necesa- 
Bary expenses of any person employed by said commissioners, as assistants, to 
be accounted for and verified in like manner, and certified by theboard, shall also 
be paid in like manner. 

Ssc. 10. And be tt further enacted, That any officer-in the civil service of 
the United States, at the date of the passage of this act, other than those 
excepted in the [first] second section of this act, may be required by the head 
of the department in which he serves to appear before said board, and if found 
not qualified for the place he occupies he shall be reported for dismissal, and be 
dismissed in the manner hereinbefore provided, and the vacancy shall be filled 
in manner aforesaid from those who may be found qualified for such grade of 
office after such examination. 

Src. 11. And be it further enacted, That all citizens of the United States 
shall be eligible to examination and appointment under the provisions of this 
act, and the heads of the several departments may, in their discretion, designate 
the offices in the several branches of the civil service the duties of which may 
-be perfurmed by females as well as males, and for all such offices females as 
well as males shall be eligible, and may make application therefor and be exam- 
ined, recommended, appointed, tried. suspended, and dismissed, in manner afore- 
said; and the names of those recommended by the examiners shall be placed 
upon the lists for appointment and promotion in the order of their merit and se- 
niority, and without distinction, other than as aforesaid, from those of male 
a ease or officers. 

Ec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the President, and also the Senate, 
may require any person applying for or recommended for any office which 
requires confirmation by the Senate to appear before said board and be examined 
as to hia qualifications, either before or after being commissioned ; and the result 
of such examination shall be reported to the President and to the Senate. 

Sec. 13. And be tt further enacted, That until the confirmation by the Senate 
of the commissioners authorized to be appvinted by this act, the head of said 
department is hereby authorized to appoint persons to perform the duties of 
commissioners temporarily, with the same powers and at the same rate of com- 
pensation as hereinbefore provided. 
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